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PREFACE. 



Language is the external representative of thought. It is not 
only the means of expressing thought, but it is also the necessary- 
means or condition of extended thinking. It is, therefore, an immedi- 
ate and ever-pressing factor in education ; it is the available form of 
another's thought ; it is the means of developing and perfecting our 
own. "Thoughts disentangle passing over the lip." But this disen- 
tanglement implies a corresponding disentanglement of language ; it 
implies a sensitive and delicate perception of the scope and applica- 
tion of terms. This sensitiveness and delicacy of perception is condi- 
tioned in the power to resolve secondary expressions into the primary 
forms from which they have sprung. Mastery of a subject implies 
the possession of every elementary notion involved in it ; a corre- 
sponding master.v of language must therefore also imply an acquaint- 
ance with all its devices for expressing elementary notions. Primary 
words are but one class of these devices. There are, indeed, in the 
English language four classes of them, viz.. primary words, prefixes, 
suffixes, and stems. There can be no reliable extension of vocabulary 
without a recognition of the form and value of these several ele- 
ments ; and without them all study of subjects is subjected to a dead 
strain, resulting either in failure and discouragement or in superficial 
knowledge. The definition of a word built up in any manner out of 
a familiar primary word is superfluous, because the word explains 
itself. And if it did not explain itself, the definition would be useless 
as a means of enlarging vocabulary. 

Definition, however, has a very important function in the logical 
treatment of a subject, or in carrying on a line of reasoning. But it 
is not a reliable or effective means of enlarging one's vocabulary ; 
and without a ready vocabulary all study is impeded. 

The mind proceeds by units of effort ; it suffers violence when 
required to treat multiplicity as unity. It is checked and confounded 
instead of being stimulated and directed. So likewise a word built 
up from a familiar stem needs no definition ; it explains itself ; and 
if the stem be not familiar, then any attempt to use the term must 
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be attended with all the evils mentioned above. "Word-structure 
should therefore be made the basis of elementary education, instead 
of its being reserved as an exercise for educated people only. 

A stem is an object having a very observable form and value ; 
and this form and value may be fixed by a minimum of observation. 
Why, therefore, ignore the stems during the elementary stage of edu- 
cation? They have been ignored in many cases because of the preva- 
lent fallacy that knowledge of the value of a stem implies knowledge 
of what it is from, that abihty to analyze English words implies a 
knowledge of Greek, Latin, French, Itahan, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
every other language that has contributed to the formation of the 
Enghsh vocabulary. This is a remarkable fallacy, as the EngUsh 
language does not resolve into Greek, Latin, Scandinavian, or any 
thing else than EngUsh. The stem and its value are at the basis of 
the English language. English analysis goes down to them, and there 
stops and rests its case. If the English language does not resolve into 
English, then the Enghsh language is a myth. If we eliminate from 
it every element found in another language, we ha^": nothing left. 
If ped is Latin, and pod Greek, and hand German, where then is the 
English vocabulary? 

Thfe history of the English language is in itself an inspiring and 
edifying theme ; but this history is not necessarily involved in the 
intelligent use of its elements. Fortunately for liberal culture this 
history exists ; and an open page connects the writings of Shake- 
speare with those of Sophocles and Homer. Not only do we see that 
Greek is one of the several progenitors of the English Pandora, but 
we are also relieved from any need of inference as to how the Greek 
came to deliver its stems in England. The sequence of events from 
Sophocles to Shakespeare is the theme of written history. But had 
this history been lost amid the catastrophes of the middle ages, the 
EngUsh language would still remain with all its elements and all its 
scope. Who then would ignore the value of the expressive word- 
forming stems on the ground that he did not know their anteced- 
ents? 

In the ancient languages themselves the stems have still their 
antecedents ; and philology presents to the mind a line of fascinate 
ing inferences. Yet who finds it necessary to chase a stem out of 
Greek in order to read Greek? Those stems were once the stems of 
another language, the common ancestor of the Latin and Greek ; and 
at a still earlier period many of them were the roots of the Aryan 
tongue. But while this is unquestionably true as to what they had 
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been, yet in the Greek period they were not Aryan, and they were 
not Gr»co-Latin; they were emphatically Greek, and were used as 
such. The mastery of a language is never conditioned in what it has 
been ; -it is conditioned solely in a careful recognition of what it is. 
Though in a few instances the history of an obsolete custom may be 
necessary to account for a secondary use of a stem, yet observation 
alone is all that is needed to determine its primary use. 

All pupils can be, and should be, thoroughly grounded in the 
present use of the elements of the English language ; and at the 
proper time they should be encouraged to connect those elements 
with their original sources. While it is desirable that all should be 
able to do this, yet in the nature of the case but a very small per- 
centage can ever be expected to do so. To the masses of the English- 
speaking world a stem must remain English, and English alone. 

The highest education will give the highest power ; but much of 
secondary education has a disciplinary rather than a practical aim. 
There are three aspects of language study, occurring properly in three 
successive stages, and having sharply defined limits, viz. : first, anal- 
ysis, which ends with stem values, following a language to its foun- 
dation-stones, and stopping there ; second, etymology, which considers 
the antecedent history of stems; and third, philology, which considers 
the collateral relationship of stems. The first subject should never be 
omitted at all, and should be taught systematically in the six years 
prior to the high school ; . the second subject should never be omitted 
from the high school ; and the third subject should be a feature of 
every college course. These limits, at least so far as the first two 
are concerned, should be rigidly observed. Not a word of Latin or 
Greek should be heard below the high school ; but after that hmit is 
passed, it is desirable that every stem be connected with its corre- 
sponding Latin or Greek word. The recognition of stem values in 
English will reduce to a minimum the labor of mastering its ante- 
cedent languages. A larger number of students will be induced on 
that account to take up the study of those languages ; and their work 
in that line of study vsdll be more productive and satisfactory. 

In making stem values the basis of word-study there is need of a 
means of general stem reference ; and this work is prepared with a 
view to supplying that need. The principal stems of the language 
are here presented in alphabetical sequence, together with the value 
of each. Where a stem is used in a secondary or derived sense, the 
primary value is given first, and after that the line of transition into 
the secondary or derived use. The transition is seldom forced ; it is 
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generally a natural one, dictated by the law of the association of 
ideas. It is therefore easily apprehended ; and when apprehended, it 
conveys to the mind the pleasurable impression which a well-sustained 
metaphor never fails to give. The structure of a composite word 
either states its meaning, or, what is even better, it suggests it. From 
analysis, therefore, we get either a direct and conclusive statement, or 
a sufficiently helpful, and often charming, hint. Where a hint serves 
the purpose, it is the better form of instruction ; it stimulates activity, 
instead of calling for passive receptivity. "A word to the wise is 
sufficient. " 

In connection with each stem is given a list of its principal appli- 
cations, together with such parenthetical remarks as might be helpful 
in connecting the stem value with the present use of the word. 

The stem value is all that will be used by either teacher or pupil 
below the high school ; and it is all that either will be responsible for. 
But to meet the needs of high schools, the antecedent history of the 
stem is given immediately after its applications. 

It will be noticed that most of the stems given are of South- 
European origin, and that many Teutonic stems are omitted. The 
Teutonic primitive words, whether containing stems or not, are either 
actuaV or virtual finalities. They are one of the four classes of fun- 
damental units out of which the English language springs, and prac- 
tical analysis rests its case on reaching them. As they are the 
vernacular, no space is necessary to explain either them or their 
derivatives. They are therefore omitted as requiring no treatment. 
Etymology, however, has a very delightful task in tracing the ante- 
cedents of Teutonic primitive words. 

The work is profusely illustrated with quotations from standard 
authors. Several reasons have actuated the embodiment of this feat- 
ure. Theory and practice are ever associated in the best instruction, 
the practice exemplifying, vivifying, and intensifying the theory. 
But a dictionary without diction would seem to be a misnomer. 
There are things so nice and delicate that language can not state 
them ; to be known, they must be encountered, experienced. Among 
these are the nice shades of distinction, and the feUcitous turns in 
the uses of words by the masters of a language. The study of any 
language should be pursued only with the diction of its masters 
directly before the eye. But were there no reasons other than those 
of a moral and spiritual nature, they alone would justify the liberal 
introduction of passages from literature. The motive actuating much 
of the elementary education of the day is so practical as to have 
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grossly materialistic, if not actually sordid, tendencies. How to get 
rich receives more attention than how to see a sunset or how to 
despise a lie or a mean action. There is a demand for dime novels 
because of the intensely practical nature of our universal education. 
The moral, the aesthetic, the spiritual needs and conditions seem to 
have been only too completely overlooked. There is but one extin- 
guisher for the destructive novel ; and that is culture. Who can 
endure the screamer or the bawler after listening to the pri ma-donna 
and the divine tenor ? Who can endure a daub after beholding a 
Raphael, a Rubens, or a Titian? Who can endure a villain or a 
ranter after listening to and associating with a man? Vile read- 
ing and vile companionship can not be argued away ; but they both 
can be made loathsome by the creation of a taste for better things. 
A little range of quotations from best sources may contain a gallery 
of pictures of immortal beauty, which a thousand Raphaels could not 
transfer to canvas ; it may contain mental music compared with 
which all audible music is but as sounding brass and tinkling cym- 
bal ; it may contain a sublimity of philosophy beyond what schools 
have ever taught ; it may contain a piety of a most saintly cast ; it 
may bring into sensible contact the various types of the best possi- 
bilities of humanity. It gives the contact of culture, the most power- 
ful educational force. We can not educate men and women by cate- 
gorical statements ; that great work must be accomplished mainly by 
wholesome and stimulating influences. Literature voices a wider 
range of the good, the true, the beautiful than any other art ; and of 
all arts it is the most conveniently available. It would be well if not 
only the dictionary, but the arithmetic, the geography, the grammar, 
indeed, every branch of study, could be saturated with song. 
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EXPLANATIONS. 

In the word list the stem is indicated by dark italic type. It is 
intended that the word list will be consulted simply for the stem. 
The treatment of the word will be found under its stem in the 
alphabetical stem Ust. 

Where the stem has been mutilated or corrupted, or has under- 
gone any regular change, the regular stem form is given in a paren- 
thesis beside the word. 

The immediate purpose of this work is to unfold the stem value 
or central meaning. A full analysis may be obtained by reference 
to the lists of prefixes, stems, and suflEixes for the modifying elements 
in a word. 

ABBREVIATIONS. 



L Latin. 

a Greek 

F French. 

It Italian. 

Sp Spanish. 

Port. . . . Portuguese. 



Du. . 


. . Dutch. 


Ger. 


. German. 


A. S. 


. Anglo-Saxon. 


Icel. . 


. Icelandic* 


Ar. . 


. Arabic. 


Pers. . 


. Persian. 



* Iceland as a region contributed nothing to the formation of the English 
language. Scandinavia, from whence the Icelanders came, did, however, con- 
tribute largely by the inroads, conquests, and settlements of the Danes or 
ISforthmen, and also to a slight extent through the Normans, who were of Scan- 
dinavian origin. The migration of the Icelanders to such a distant region cut 
them off from the language development of the mother country, and their speech, 
therefore, remained almost stationary. As this migration occurred soon after 
the Danish conquests, we are enabled to cite Icelandic words as the antecedents 
of the Scandinavian element in English. 

A similar arrest of language development occurred in the case of the French 
settlements in Canada. The French settlements, however, were not so completely 
isolated as were the Icelanders, nor did they occur at so early a period. Other- 
wise we should have to-day almost a living example of the French of the Norman 
conquest period. 



MAEKS OF PRONUNCIATION — ACCENT. 



Hind. , Hindoostanee. 
O. V. . . Old French.* 
Low L. . . Low Latin, f 
O. H. Ger. Old High German. 



M. H. Ger. Middle High German. 
M. E. . Middle English. 
Skt. . . Sanskrit. 



MARKS OF PRONUNCIATION. 



a, 


as 


in 


fate. 


I, 


CSS 


in 


pine. 


u, 


as in 


hurl. 


a. 


as 


in 


fat. 


1, 


as 


in 


pin. 


u, 


as in 


rude. 


a, 


as 


in 


far. 


1, 


as 


in 


sir. 


u, 


as in 


push. 


a, 


as 


in 


fall. 


0, 


as 


in 


note. 


oo, 


as in 


bo~or. 


a. 


as 


in 


fast. 


6, 


as 


in 


n6t. 


oo, 


as in 


book 


?-> 


as 


in 


what. 


6, 


as 


in 


son. 


s. 


as 


s. 


e, 


as 


in 


mete. 


6, 


as 


in 


form. 


gh, 


as 


sh. 


e, 


as 


in 


mSt. 


Q, 


as 


in 


do. 


«, 


as 


k. 


e. 


as 


in 


her. 


9. 


as 


in 


wolf. 


«h, 


as 


k. 


e, 


as 


in 


there. 


u, 


as 


in 


mute. 


g. 


as 


i- 


e, 


as 


in 


veil. 


u, 


as 


in 


up. 


§. 


as 


z. 



ACCENT. 

The accent is indicated by marking the sound of the vowel of the 
accented syllable only. The other sounds are more or less obscure ; 
and the pronunciation will be substantially correct if the accented 
vowel receives its proper sound and stress. 



* The French language came to England with the Normans in a. d. 1066. It 
was not the French of to-day. The latter embodies the vast development and 
the modifications of eight hundred years. It is, therefore, mainly with an Old 
French that our English language connects. 

t The Low Latin Is the Latin of the later times, after it had received large 
admixtures from the Teutonic languages of the north of Europe. It assimilated 
its Teutonic elements more or less and subjected them to Latin inflections. It 
was succeeded by the Romance languages of modern times. 



ALPHABETICAL WORD LIST. 



abate 
abbot 

abftrewate 

"kbdicate 

abdom&n. 

ahduct 

aberration 

a6ei/ance 

ab/tor 

ahject 

abjufe 

ablative 

aMwtion 

ahnegation 

ahnormal 

abomina,te 

abolish 

aboriginal 

ahoriffines 

abound (und) 

abrade 

abrasion 

abridge (brev) 

abrogate 

abrupt 

abscind 

abscond 

absent 

absolute 

absolve 

absorb 

absorption 

abstain (ten) 

abs*e*»ious 



abstract 

abst>'nct 

abstruse 

absurd 

abundant 

abuse 

abyss 

acalephoid 

acantJisiceous 

acantlius 

acHufons 

acceleraXe 

accent (cant) 

accept (capt) 

access 

access 

accident {cad) 

accipitres 

acclaim (clam) 

acclivity 

accommodate 

accom2)lice 

accord 

accost 

accoutrement 

accretion 

accrue (oreso) 

accumulate 

accurate 

accuse (eaus) 

acerval 

acephalous 

acerbity 

acetic 



a«henQ 

, .. ( chief 

acltiere , ;, 

( clief 

achromatic 

acindcitoTxn 

acicular 

acid 

agiform 

acme 

acoustic (a cow' 

stik) 

acoustics 

acquaint (oognit) 

acquiesce 

acquire (quer) 

acquit (quiet) 

acrid 

acrimony 

acritude 

acrobat 

acrogen 

racropolis 

acrdstic 

actdeate 

acumen 

acute 

adage 

&daniant 

adapt 

addicted 

address 

adduce 

ddenose 

adSpt 



adequate 

adhere 

ad/iesion 

adfiesive 

adieu 

adipose 

adj<icent 

ad.jective 

adjourn (diurri) 

adjudicate 

adjunct 

aAjfire 

adjust 

dd jut ant 

administer 

admire 

admission 

admit 

admonish 

admonition 

adolescent 

adopt 

adore 

adorn 

adroit (direcf) 

adulation 

adult 

adulterate 

adumbration 

advance (avanc) 

ad vantage 

(avant) 
Advent 
advi^'ntuve 



ADVERSE — ANTAGONIST. 



adverse 

aAvert 

Advertise 

advise 

advocate 

&dyt\nn 

aerate 

aerial 

aeriform 

aerolite 

rt-eyonaut 

CBSthetio 

af/able 

at fair (fao) 

at feet (fact) 

at fiance (fid) 

atfidavit 

affiliate 

affinity 

atflrm 

affix 

atfldtus, 

afflict 

Mflue^at 

affront 

agent 

agffl6nierate 

agf/lrifinate 

&gffrandize 

agf/rarate 

agfjref/ate 

agf/ress 

aggrieve (grav) 

agile 

agitate 

agnate 

agnomen 

flgonj 

agr avian 

agree (grat) 

rtj^j'iculture 



aisle (al) 

alacrity 

alb 

albino 

album 

albumen 

alburnum 

&lchemy 

alderman 

alert 

alias 

alibi 

alien 

wHment 

rtfimony 

&liquot 

allege 

allegory 

aUei»iate 

tilley 

aUej/ation 

alliteration 

all6pathy 

alloy {leg) 

allude 

aUwsion 

aUiivial 

alii) 

almoner 

aloft 

filphahet 

altar 

alter 

dltercation 

alternate 

alternate 

altitude 

alveolate 

awffHugnsis 

amatear 

amative 



amatory 
ambassador 

arnbidexter 
arabidextrous 
ambient 
ambiguous [ag) 
amb(fioii 
amble (amhuT) 
ambrosia 
ambrotype (am- 

brot) 
ambulance 
ameliorate 
amenable 
amend 
amenity 
amerce 
amiable {amid) 
dnii cable 
amity (amic) 
ammnnition 
&mnesty 
amorous 
amorphous 
amphifetous 
Amphibrach 
amphi^/ieater 
&m2)hora 
ample 
amplify 
dmjditude 
&m2)utate 
amijgdaloid 
amylaceous 
au&chronism 
anmmia {haim) 
ancesth^tic 
Anagram 
analinnma 
analogy 
ana/ //sis 



ana/jfftc 

Analyse 

Anapest 

anarchy 

an&thema 

an&tomy 

ancestor 

anc7*orite 

ancient 

Anecdote 

anemone 

Aneroid 

ane«rism 

angel 

angina 

angiosperm 

anguish 

an/ie^ation 

aniiydrous 

animad rci'i 

dnimal 

animalcule 

animate 

anim6sity 

animus 

annals 

annex 

annihilate 

anniversary 

annonnce 

{nunci) 
annual 
annul 
dnnnlar 
ann II nciation 
Anodyne 
anoint {unct) 
anomaly 
an6ny)nous 
anserine 
antagonist 



ANTECEDENT — ASTHENIC. 



antecerfent 

antedilucian 

antemerMian 

antennas: 

antepenult 

anterioT 

anth6\ogy 

antliracite 

ant/irop6gra- 

pby 
anthropology 
tinfhi-op6'phagi 
anticipate (cap) 
&ntidote 
antipathy 
&ntipli,OH 
antipode 
antipodes 
Untiquary 
antique 
antiquity 
antiseptic 
antWAesis 
kntitype 
anxious (ang) 
aorta 
apathy 
aperient 
aperture 
apex 

apftfe'/'esis (hair) 
aphelion 
&phorisuY 
&phthong 
apiary 
A.'pbcalypse 
Ap6crypha 
&pogee 
ap6loffy 
kpoplexy 
ap6state 



ap6stle (stoT) 

ap6stropIie 

apothecary 

&j)0thegm 

apofAeosis 

apjtall 

&ppanage 

apparatus 

a2J2>arexit 

ajyparition 

appeal (pelT) 

appear (appar) 

appease ipOAi) 

appell&iion 

append 

Appetite 

applaud 

apply 

Apposite 

appraise {preci) 

appreciate 

apprehend 

apxtrentice (pre- 

hend) 
apprize 
approbation 
appropriate 
apx>rove 
approximate 
appurtenance 
apse 
Upsides 
Apterous 
aptituAe 
aqaatortis, 
aquarium 
aqu&tic 
aqueduct 
aqueous 
aquiline 
drahle 



arbiter 

arborator 

arboreous 

arbor6scence 

arboret 

arboretum 

arboriculture 

arc 

arcade 

arcanum 

arch 

ar-eh<je6\ogy (ar- 

chai) 
ar-ehdic 
dr-ehaism 
drcher 
dr-eheti/pe 
drehitect 
architrave 
dr-ehives 
drctic 
ardent 
ardor 
arduous 
area 

aref&ction 
arena 
arenaceous 
drgent 
argillaceous 
argue 
arid 

aristocracy 
arithmetic 
arindda 
armadiiio 
drmament 
armipotent 
armistice 
aroma 
arrSst 



arrii'e 

&rrogant 

Arrogate 

arson 

article 

axtifice 

ai'tillery 

Aryan 

asbSstos 

ascend 

ascitic 

ascetitious 

ascribe 

asinine 

Aspect 

asperity 

asperse 

asphyxia (sphuz) 

aspire 

Aspirate 

assail {sal) 

assault (salt) 

assemble 

assent 

assert 

assess 

Assets (satis) 

asseverate 

assiduous 

assimilate 

assist 

assize (sess) 

associate 

assuage (suav) 

assume 

assumption 

assure 

aster 

asterisk 

<7steroid 

asthenic 



ASTHMA — BILL. 



asthma, 

astral 

a,striciion 

astringent 

astrblogy 

astr6nomy 

astute 

asfflum 

ataxic 

atheist 

athlete 

atmosphere 

atom 

atrodous 

atrocity 

atrophy 

attdch 

attdck (tach) 

a,tt(lhi. (ten) 

atfeinpf 

attend 

attention 

attenuate 

attSst 

attire 

attitu.de (apt) 

attorney (atom) 

attrficf 

attribute 

attrlhufi? 

atfi'ifion 

aiihurn {alb) 

auction 

audacious 

audihie 

audience 

audit 

auffm&nt 

aiif/ment 

auffast 

anreoia 



aunc 

ani'icie 

auricuiar 

aui 'iculate 

auriferous 

aui'iiovm 

aunst 

auscultation 

ausjpice {sped) 

auspicious {spec) 

austere 

authentic 

author {auct) 

aut6cracy 

autograph 

automatic 

autiiinaton 

autonomy 

autopsy 

autuvcin {auct) 

auxiHary 

avail {vaVj 

a ralanche 

iivurice 

aven.aceous 

avenge 

kvenue 

aver 

dtrerage 

averse 

avert 

aviary 

a vldity 

avocation 

avoid 

axial 

axillary 

axiom 

axis 

azoic 

azote 



baccivorous 

badinage (azh) 

bail 

bdilift 

6««7iwick 

\Mance {bi) 

bdllad 

h&ilast 

ballet 

balloon 

ballot 

bandit 

h&nkrupt 

banyan 

baptize 

barb 

barbarous 

barber 

barometer 

barricade 

hiixytone 

basilica 

basilisk 

bass 

bass-relief (ba- 

relief) 
&«sSLle 
bastinado {bas- 

ton) 
bastion 
bathos 

bathyraetrical 
batfm. 
bafrd-ehian 
b<(ttalion 
batter 
battery 
battle 
hatilement 
hedtitude 
bea u (bo) 



beauty 
beldam 
beleaguer 

belemnite 
helladdnna 
belle 
bellicose 
belligerent 
Henedict 
benediction 
henefdction 
benefactor 
benefice (fad) 
bene^cent (fad) 
benefit (fact) 
ben^olent 
benign 
benison (bene- 
diction) 
bestial 
beverage 
bias 
bib 

bibaceous 
bibber 

bibliography 
bibliology 
bibliomania 
bibliopole 
fe'tfeulous 
bicephalous 
bico/'i(ous 
bi(;("((fal 
biennial 
bifoliate 
bifurcated 
bigamy 
bilateral 
bife 

bilingual 
bill 



BILLET — CARPENTER. 



bil/et 

billiards 

hitnnnous 

binary 

hinocitlar 

hiiiomial 

fe/Sgraphy 

6i61ogy 

bipartite 

hipefl 

hipenuate 

hiscuit {coat) 

bisect 

bishop {scop) 

bissextile 

hu-ulve 

blanch 

blanc-mange 

bland 

blanh (blano) 

blanket (filanc) 

blaspheme 

blazon (blazon) 

board (bord) 

bombard 

bombast 

bona fide 

bonbon 

bonny 

bonus 

border 

borouffh 

botany 

bounty (bon) 

60 fine 

brace 

bracelet 

bra-fhiai 

bru-chi&te 

brarhyc&phalic 

hrachyffra2»hy 



brdchish. 
branchial 
brdsier 
breve 

brevet 

breviary 

brevier 

brevity 

brief (brev) 

brigade 

brif/and 

brtgantine 

brilliant 

brochure (bro- 

shoor') 
bron-eliial 
brotircJiitis 
brunial 
brute 
buccal 
biicdlic 
bTiSalo 
bugle 
bulrush 
bulwark 
burl&sqae 
bursar 
butter 
butjjraceous 
bi/ssoid 

cable {cap) 

each) n nation 

cadd verous 

cadence 

ccesura 

cala miter OU.S 

calamity 

cdfanius 

calcareous 

I'dlcimine 



calcine 

calcium 

calculate 

calculous 

calculas 

calculi 

caldron 

calefy 

calendar 

calender 

calends 

calistJienics 

calligraphy 

callous 

calm 

calomel 

caloric 

calorific 

calumny 

calx 

calyx 

camSlopard 

caxnelopard 

cdmera 

cdmerated 

camp 

campaign 

campanula 

ca inpestral 

cdncritorm 

candelabrum 

cfindid 

candidate 

candle 

candor 

cane 

canister 

cannon 

cdfi on 

cd i/ on 

ca nf 



cantata 

cantata 

canticle 

capable 

capacious 

caparison 

cape 

caper 

capillary 

capital 

capitation 

capitular 

capitulate 

cdpnomancy 

caprice 

Capricorn 

cdprid 

capsule 

captain {capit) 

captions 

captivate 

captive 

captor 

capture 

caracole 

carbon 

cdrbuncle 

cardiac 

cardinal 

careen {carin) 

caress 

cdi'icature 

cdrinated 

carnage 

carnal 

carnation 

carnelian 

carnival 

carnivorous 

carotid 

cdi-penter 



CARPET — CHYLE. 



cari>et 

carpSlogy 

cdrrion {cam) 

cartel 

cartel 

cflrtilaye 

cwj'Wgraphy 

cartoon 

CCTf^QUCh 

cilrtnA^e 

cafica.de 

cfiseine 

caseous 

cashier 

caste 

castellated 

Crtsftgate 

castle (castell) 

casual 

c&taclysm 

catacomb (oyrnb) 

c&taZepsj 

catalogue 

c&taplasia 

c&taract 

catarrh 

catastrophe 

catechise 

c&tef/ory 

catenate 

c&tevpUlar 

catliartic 

cathedral 

catholic 

cathOlicon 

catoptrics 

caudal 

caalifLowev 

cause 

causeway (calx) 

caustic 



cauterize 
caution 
cavalcade [oav- 

all) 
cavalier {aavall) 
caralry (oavall) 
care 
cai'ern 
cdril 
carity 
cede 

ceiling {oel) 
celebrate 
celerity 
celestial 
celibacy 
celibacy 
cetnetery 
c^.nobite (ooino) 
c&notaph (ceno) 
censer 
censor 
censure 
cent 

cSnt enary 
centenarian 
centennial 
centesimal 
centif/rade 
centij>ede 
centri/Vej/al 
centripetal 
centwple 
centarion 
century 
cf-pUalic 
ceraceous 
cerd mic 
rer:\te 
cere 
cereal 



cerebral 

cerebrum 

cerement 

ceremonial 

cenferous 

certain 

certiiy 

certitude 

cerulean 

cei'use 

cerrical 

cerrine 

cessation 

cession 

cetaceous 

chafe (chauf) 

chat/rin, 

cliallenffe 

cJiameleon 

cJiamomile 

cha mpagne 
(sham) 

cliandelier (can- 
del) 

chandler (can- 
dcV) 

chant (cant) 

■ehdos 

■ehdracter 

charlatan (sh) 

chartn (ca.rm) 

charnel (earn) 

chart 

charter 

-eh asm 

chaste (cast) 

clidsten (cast) 

chastise (cast) 

-fli emistry 

clieriKh 

c/ieralier (sh) 



chief 

chieftain 
chicanery (sh) 
chiliometer 
cJiiine (cymh) 
cJiimi'ra (chim- 

air) 
chimney (ca- 

min) 
chirofjraphy 
chirdlogy 
chiromancy 
chir6podist 
chisel (cobs) 
chivalry (chevaVj 
cMoral 
cJilorine 
chloroform 
chlorophffl 
choir (chor) 
-eholer 
-cholera 
-ehondrdlogy 
choral 
■chord 
-ehrism 
■Christ 
chromatic 
chrome 
cfiromium 
chromo 
chriinic 
chronicle 
chronology 
chron.6meter 
chri/salis 
chi •»/santhemum 
f7/j',(/selepha,n- 

tine 
c'/fri/soprase 
■eliyle 



CHYME — COMPLEX. 



■efiffme 

cicatrice 

cicatrix: 

ciliary 

cincture 

cineraxy 

clneritioua 

dnqueioil 

circuradm^ulate 

circum/erence 

circmnflex 

circuin^Mence 

circum/wse 

circum/acent 

circumlocution 

circurasc»'i6e 

circumsjpec* 

circuins*a*j.ce 

circum vaUation 

circumi'ejif 

circumvd/ve 

circus 

cirriterous 

cirrigerous 

cirrous 

cistern 

citadel 

cite 

civil 

claim (cla/m) 

clatnmy 

clamor 

clandestine 

claret 

clarity 

cldnon 

class 

classic 

clause 

cldviary 

clavichord 



clavicle 

clavier 

clef (olav) 

clSmatis 

clSment 

clerk. 

clergy 

client 

climate 

clitnax 

clinic 

clinical 

cloister 

clypeate 

clyster 

coadjutor 

coagulate 

codgulum 

coalesce 

coalition 

coast (cost) 

cocciferous 

coccyx 

code 

codicil 

coerce 

cogent 

cdgitate 

c6gnate 

cognition 

cdgnizance 

(eognoso) 
cognomen 
cohabit 
cohere 
coherent 
cohesion 
coign (oune) 
coin (cune) 
coincide 
coledpteral 



colewort {caul) 

collapse 

cSUar 

collate 

colldteral 

c61league (leg) 

collect 

c61lect 

c61lege 

collet 

collide 

colMsion 

coModion 

cSlloid 

colloquial 

c61loquy 

collude 

collusion 

colonel (kurnel) 

cdlony 

cdlporteur (goU) 

columbary 

cGlumbine 

column 

coma 

comatose 

c6mbat 

c6mbatant 

combine 

coinbtissfion 

cdmedy 

cOmet 

comfit (fact) 

comfort 

c6mic 

c6mitj 

c6mma 

command 

commemorate 

commence 



commend 

(mand) 
comwi ^nsiir ate 
comment 
c6rafnerce 
coin»*«»ation 
c6mniinute 
commiserate 
cdmmissary 
commit 
commodious 
commddity 
c6mmon (mun) 
commune 
community 
commute 
compact 
c6mpact 
company 
c6niparable 
compare 
compass 
compassion 
compatible 
compeer (par) 
compSl 
c6mpend 
compendium 
compendious 
compensate 
compensate 
compete 
cbmpetent 
competition 
compile 
complacent 
complain 
c6mplaisant 
cQmp^ement 
complete 
c6mplex 



8. 



COMPLICATE— CONTRAST. 



c6mpUca.te 
complicity 

cbmpliiaent (pie) 

comply (fiomplf) 

coiaponent 

comport 

compose 

compdsite 

c6mpost (posit) 

c6mpoutKl (pon) 

covaprehend 

comprehensive 

comprise 

c6mprotnise 

corapul^on 

cozapunction 

compute 

cdmrade {earner) 

concatenhtioTi 

c6ncare 

conceal {eel) 

concede 

conceit {capt) 

conceive {cap) 

conception {oapt) 

concern 

c6ncert {sert) 

concert {sert) 

concession 

con-eh6logj 

concUiate 

concise (ooes) 

c6nclave 

conclude {claiod) 

conclusion 

conc6ct 

concdmitant 

ciincord 

c6ncourse {curs) 

concrete 

concur 



concussion 

{quass) 
condemn 
condense 
condescend 
condign 
contiittoii {dat) 
condole 
condone 
condilce 
conduct 
cdnduit (duot) 
cone 

confabulation 
confect {fact) 
confection {fact) 
confederate 
confer 
confess 
confide 
confine 
confirm 
c6nfiscate 
confiscate 
conflagration 
c6n/lict 
cdnfluence 
c6nflux 

confound {fund) 
confraternity 
confront 
conffise 
confute 
congeal {gel) 
congenial 
congenital 
confifei'ies 
congf'Stion 
conglUmerate 
conglTitinate 
congratulate 



cdngregate 

c6ngress 

congruous 

conir6stral 

conjecture 

c6njugal 

conjugate 

conjunction 

conjuncture 

conjure 

conjure 

c6nnate 

connate 

connect 

connive 

connote 

conniibial 

cbnquer 

conquest 

consanguinity 

c6nscience 

c6nsc«ous 

ciSnscript 

consecrate {soar) 

consectitive 

consent 

consequent 

conserve 

consider 

consign 

consist 

console 

consolidate 

c6n.sonant 

c6nsort 

cons^>?cuous 

(spec) 
cons/tire 
(■(instant 
(-■onstellation 
constcrn.atiou 



c6nstipate 

constitute 

constrain 
(string) 

constrict 

construct 

c6nstrue 

consult 

consume 

c6nsiiin}nate 

consUni mate 

consumption 

contact 

contagion (tang) 

contain (ten) 

contamiiiate 

contemn 

contetnplate 

contempora- 
neous 

contemporary 

contempt 

conten d 

content 

contermi)ious 

c6ntesf 

c6nte.rt 

contiguous (tang) 

continent (ten) 

contingent (tang) 

continue (ten) 

contort 

contortion 

contour (touru) 

contraband 

contract 

contract 

contradict 

contralto 

contrary 

t-Ontrast 



CONTRAST — CULPABLE. 



contr&s* 

contrareiie 

conti-ibiite 

contrition 

contrife (trov) 

c6ntTorersy 

c6ntToreft 

contiiiiiacj 

contumeli/ 

con<(7sioii 

convai6sce 

conrecfion 

coni'e/»,e 

cdnveut 

conre«fton 

conferffe 

c6nfe»'sant 

converse 

c6nverse 

convert 

c6ni'<».r 

conveij (vi) 

c6nvict 

convince 

convivial 

convolute 

conv6lve 

convolvnhis 

c6nvoy (vt) 

convulse 

cooperate 

coordinate 

copious 

cojnila, 

c6py (copi) 

corbeil 

cdrbel 

cSrdate 

cordial 

corduroi/ 

coriaceous 



coriuui 

cornea 

corneous 

cornel 

corner 

cornet 

cornice (ooron) 

cornicle 

coriiitorm 

cornucojtia 

cornnted 

cordWa (coron) 

cdroilarj {coron) 

corona 

coronal 

coronation 

coroner 

coronet 

coronitorm 

coronule 

corporal 

corporate 

corporation 

corporeal 

corps Qcor) 

corpse 

corpulent 

corpuscle 

correct 

corridor 

corriffible 

corroborate 

corrode 

corrosion 

c6rrugate 

corrupt 

corsair 

corse 

corselet 

corset 

cortical 



cortege 

(kor'tazh) 
cSruscate 
coruscate 
corvette {corh) 
corvrne 
cosmetic 
cSsniic 
cosniical 
cosntoffony 
cosM*6graphy 
cosniopo/itari 
cosmordma 
cosuiormna 
costal 
costate 
cotempora- 

neous 
cotemporarj 
cotj/ledon 
coti/toid 
count (oomH) 
countenance 
counter/<'*7 (fact) 
country (contr) 
couple {oopul) 
couplet {oopul) 
courage {cor) 
courier {ourr) 
course {ours) 
c6i'<^Hant 
ci'dnium 
cranny 
crdsis 
crdssitude 
crate 
ci'dter 

crnifon {crai) 
create 
creature 
credence 



credentials 

credible 

credit 

crSdulous 

creed 

cremation 

crenate 

crenSlate 

creosote 

crepitation 

crescent 

cretaceous 

crevasse 

cretnce 

criminal 

criminate 

crinite 

crinoline 

crisp 

criterion 

critic 

crucial 

crucifji 

crucifixion 

crude 

cruise{oruc) 

crural 

crusade {cruo) 

Crustacea 

crfipt 

cryptogam 

crystal 

cubation 

cttfte 

cvhit 

cuctillate 

cuciillate 

cuir&ss{oori) 

cuhn 

cfdininate 

culpable 
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CULPBIT — DEMONSTKATE. 



ctUprit 


damsel 


declare 


defortn 


cultiYate 


data 


dedSnsion 


deftinct 


ciUture 


date 


decline 


degenerate 


culvert {poV) 


dative 


declivity 


deglutition 


cumulate 


datura 


decdct 


degrade 


caneeX 


daunt {domit) 


decollate 


dehiscent 


caneate 


deal 


decorate 


deity 


ciineitorm. 


debate 


decorous 


deign (dign) 


cupidity 


debenture 


decorous 


deism 


capnferous, 


debilitate 


decorum 


deist 


cupola. 


debriity 


decrease (creso) 


deity 


cupreous 


debit 


decrepit 


defected 


curate 


debouch (da- 


decrescent 


dSleble 


curator 


boosh') 


decretal 


delectable 


cure 


debris (da bre) 


decilnibent 


delegate 


citrious 


decade 


decussate 


delete 


current 


decadence 


dedicate 


deleterious 


curricnlum 


decaJiedron 


deduce 


deliberate 


cursory 


decalogue 


deduct 


delicate 


curf 


decamp 


deface 


delicious 


curtail 


decant 


defalcate 


deliglit {delect) 


curvir<!s*/'al 


decanter 


defame 


delineate 


cu,spi(late 


decapitate 


default 


delinquent 


custody 


decapod 


defeat {fact) 


delirious 


cutaaeoViS 


d&castich 


defecate 


deliver {liber) 


cuticle 


d&castyle 


defect {fact) 


delude 


cutlet (cost) 


decay [oad) 


defend 


deluge {diluvi) 


cycle 


decease (cess) 


defense 


delilsion 


ci/clone 


deceit (capt) 


defer 


demagogue 


cyclopedia 
cyclojfcedia. 


deceire (cap) 


d&ference 


demand 


dec&mvir 


deficient {fac) 


demarcation 


Cyclops 


decennial (ann) 


deficit {fac) 


demean 


cyiuhal 


decent 


defile 


detnean 


r ytitbif orra 


deception (capt) 


define 


demeanor 


cj/iiic 


decide (oced) 


d&finite 


demented 


cynosure 


deciduous (oad) 


de/faj/ration 


dementia 


cyst 


decimal 


deflect 


demise 




decimate 


de/feicion 


dem6cracy 


dttctyl 


decJsion {cms) 


deflorate 


demdlish 


dame 


decisive (caes) 


deflii.rion 


demonetize 


dCnnn 


declaim {clam) 


defoliation 


demonstrate 



DEMOTIC — DILUENT. 
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deiii,6tic 

demur 

demure (mor) 

d^ndritorta 

deudr6iaeter 

dendr6logy 

deii6niina,te 

denote 

denounce 

(nunai) 
dStise 
dental 
dSnticle 
dSntitoria 
deniiliice 
dSnfiat 
dentition 
denude 
deny (neg) 
depdrt 
depdrtvaenX, 
departure 
depend 
depict 
d^pU&te 
deplete 
deplore 
deploy (pit) 
deponent 
dep6pulate 
deport 
depose 
depSsif 
deprave 
deprecate 
depreciate 

(preti) 
depredate 

(prcBd) 
depress 
deprive 



depute 

d&relict 

deride 

derision 

derive 

dermal 

derniat6logY 

dermoid 

derogate 

derdgatOTj 

d&scant 

descSnd (scand) 

describe 

description 

descry {serib) 

dSsecrate {soar) 

desert 

d&shabille (desa- 

bil) 
d&siccate 
desiderate 
desideratum 
design 
designate 
desire {desider) 
desist 
d&solate 

despatch (pesch) 
desjterate 
despicable (spec) 
despise (spic, 

spec) 
despoil {spoil) 
despdnd 
dSspot 
dessert 
destine 
destitute 
destroy (stru) 
destruction 
desuetude 



d&sulfory (salt) 

detach 

detail 

detect 

detention 

defer (terr) 

detergent 

deteriorate 

determine ■ 

detersion 

detest 

dStonate 

detour (tourn) 

detract 

detriment (trit) 

detritus 

detrition 

detrude 

detrHncate 

deuter6gamy 

Deuter6nomj 

d&vastate 

devastate 

develop (volup) 

deviate 

device (dims) 

devious 

devise {dwis) 

devoid 

devolve 

devote 

devour (vor) 

devout (vol) 

dSxter 

dexterity 

dSxtral 

dextr^rsal 

diabdlio 

diab6lical 

diabolism 

diacritical 



diadem 

diceresis (hair) 

diaj/Mosis 

diS,groM.al 

diagram 

dial 

dialect 

dialogue 

di&meter 

diapason 

di&phanous 

diaphragm 

diarrhea 

diary 

diaidnic 

dla^Hfce 

dicSpIialous 

dictate 

diction 

dictionary 

dictum 

didactic (didase) 

differ 

difyi'culty (fao) 

diffident 

diffuse 

digest 

digit 

diglyph 

dignity 

dignitary 

dignity 

digraph 

digrSss 

dilacerate 

dilapidate 

dilate 

dilatory 

dilemma 

diligent (leg) 

diluent 
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DILUTE — DURABLE. 



dilate 

tlililvial 

dime {deovm) 

Aimension 

dimeter 

diw*iiiish 

diminutioTi 

dimlssorj 

dimity 

dimorphism 

diocese 

didptrics 

diorama 

diordina. 

diphtliena. 

diphthong 

diploraa, 

SipteraX 

dire 

direct 

disaster 

disburse 

disc 

discern 

disclTple 

discomfit (oonfit) 

discomtnode 

disconcert 

discord 

discourse (cv/rs) 

discreet (oret) 

discrepant 

discrHtioii 

discriininate 

discilrsive 

discuss (quass) 

disdain {(Mgn) 

disfforge 

disgrace (grati) 

disgUst 

dishevel {ehsvel) 



disintegrate 
disjuticfi\'e 
dislocate 
distnal (dsom) 
distniss 
disparage 
disjM'iritj 
dispatch (see 

despatuh) 
disjjel 
dispense 
dispensary 
disperse (spars) 
dis2Jl(ig (pli) 
disport 
dispose 
disposition 
dispute 
disquisition 
disrepMfable 
disriipt 
dissect 
dissemble 
dissf»*Vjiate 
dissension 
disse»(< 
dissertation 
dissident (sed) 
dissiiwit^ation 
dissijpate {sup) 
dissolute 
dissoiiition 
dissS^t'e 
dissonant 
dissuade 
dissuasion 
distdiit (ting) 
distant 
distemj>er 
distend 
disfeitsion 



distich 

distil {still) 

distinct 

distinguish 

distort 

distrain {string) 

distress 

distribute 

district 

disturb 

ditto {diet) 

ditty {diet) 

diurnal 

divaricate 

diverge 

divers 

diverse 

diversion 

divert 

divest 

divide 

dividend 

divine 

divisible 

division 

divisor 

divorce (vers) 

diviUge 

docile 

d6ctor 

doctrine 

ddcument 

dodecagon 

dodeca/iedron 

dOgma, 

dogmatic 

dogtntltical 

dOgniafize 

dolorous 

domain {domiri) 

dome 



domestic 

domicile 

dominant 

dominate 

domineer 

dominical 

dominion 

donate 

donor 

dormant 

dormer 

dormitory 

d&rsal 

dose 

doubt {dubit) 

dox6logy 

drdma 

drama 

drape 

draper 

drapery 

drastic 

elrSss 

dromedary 

drUTpe 

dryad {dru) 

dual 

duMous 

dUct 

tlUctile 

duel 

du&t 

duke {dvAi) 

dulcet 

diildraer 

duodScimal 

duodecimo 

duodenum 

duplicate 

duplicity 

durable 



DURAMEN — ENTOMOLOGY. 
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rf«/'«7inen 

durance 

duration 

duress 

dynamic 

dynamics 

dynamite 

dynasty 

dysentery 

dyspepsia, (pept) 

ebriety 

ebullient 

ebullition 

eccentric 

ecclesi&stic 

echo 

edSctic 

eclipse (leip) 

6clogue (leg) 

ec6noniy 

ecstasy 

ecumenic 

ecumenical 

etiacious 

Sdihle 

edict 

efiiflce 

edify 

ediie 

&dit (daf) 

edition (dat) 

educate 

educe 

eduction 

etface 

effect {fact) 

etflminate 

etferv&sce 

effete 

efficacious (fao) 



efficient (fac) 

e^ffigj 

efflorescence 

Affluence 

etftuYium 

i:fflux 

effort 

effrontery 

effulgent 

effuse 

effusive 

effusion 

egoism 

egoist 

egotist 

egregious 

egress 

efdculate 

eject 

elaborate 

elapse 

elastic 

elate 

elect 

electricity 

eleerndsytiaiy 

^egant 

Uegy 

ilement 

elevate 

elicit (lac) 

elide 

elision 

eligible (leg) 

eliminate 

elision (Ices) 

elixir {iksir) 

ellipse (leip) 

elocution 

^lope 

eloquent 



elucidate 

elude 

elusive 

elusory 

emaciate 

emancipate 

emasculate 

embSllish 

emblem (ball) 

embrace 

embrasure 

e^nbrocation 

embryo 

em6nd 

emerge 

em-Stic 

emigrate 

eminent 

emissary 

emission 

emit 

emolliate 

emollient 

emolument 

emotion 

empale 

Smperor (im- 

perat) 
emphasis 
empire (imperi) 
empiric {peir) 
employ (pU) 
emporium 
empyreal 
empyrean 
emulate (cBmuT) 
em,ulsion 
endmor 
encaustic {oai) 
encephalic 
enchant 



enchase (chasn) 

enclitic (din) 

encotnium 

encounter 
(contra) 

encroach (croc) 

encyclical 

encydopoedia 

endetnic 

endogen 

endow (dou) 

endue (endo) 

endure 

Snemy (inimio) 

energy 

etiervate 

enfilade 

enfrd.nchise 

engage 

engender 
(gener) 

Sngine (ingeni) 

engross 

enhance (ante) 
enigma 
enormous 
enscdtice 

(schants) 
ensiform 
ensign 
ensue 

entdblature 
entail (tailJ) 
enteric 
enterprise 
entertain (ten) 
enthusiasm 

(theos) 
entity 
entomoid 
entom,61ogy 
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ENTitAlLS — EXOTHBIC. 



eutrails 

entreat {trait) 

enumerate 

enunciate 

envelop (volup) 

envelope (volup) 

environ 

envoi/ (vi) 

epact 

Spaulet 

eTpJtSmeral 

Spic 

^Tpicarp 

Epicycle 

epidSmic 

eTpidermis 

eTpigdstric 

epigldttis 

Epigram 

{gramm) 
hyiUepsy 
gpiiogrue 
e^pipliany 
episcopal 
episode (fiisod) 
Spisperm 
epistle (stell) 
&pitaph 
Epithet 

epitome (temn) 
episoStio 
6poch 
Sporte 

Equable (cequ) 
equal 

equanimity 
egwation 
equator 
eg'Mgstrian 
equilateral 
equilibrinm 



equine 

equinSctial 

equin6a> 

equipoise 

equipollent 

equiponderant 

Squitj 

equivalent 

equivocal 

eradicate 

erase 

er6ct 

erode 

erosion 

erdtic 

err 

Srrant 

erub&scent 

erUctate 

Erudite 

eruption 

erysipelas (pell) 

escalaie 

escort 

Esculent 

es6phagus 

esotSric 

espScial 

Espionage 

esplanade 

espouse 

Essence 

establish 

estate 

esth&tic 

Estimable 

Bstival 

Sstuary 

eternal 

Sthic 

^ffoical 



et7dcs 
Sthnic 

ethnbgraphj 

ethn6logy 

efymdlogj 

ett/fnon 

eu-eharist 

(dhariz) 
eulogy 
euplieinism 
euphotiy 
eureka 
evdcuate 
evade 
evanescent 
evangelist 
evasive 
event 
evict 
Evident 
evince 
eviscerate 
evoke (voo) 
evolution 
evdlve 
exacerbate 
exact 
exact 

exaggerate 
exalt 
eacdmitie 
example 

{exempl) 
exasperate 
Excavate 
exceed (ced) 
excel {exce.ll) 
excSlsior 
except {capt) 
excerpt {carpt) 
excess 



excision (cobs) 

excite 

exclaim {clam) 

exclude 

exclusive 

excommunicate 

excoriate 

excrement {cret) 

excrescence 

excrete 

excruciate 

exculpate 

excursion 

excuse {oaus) 

Execrate {sacr) 

Execute {secuf) 

exegesis {egeis) 

exSmplar 

exenijilary 

exSmplity 

exempt 

&xequies {sequ) 

exercise {arc) 

exSrt {sert) 

exhale 

exhaust 

exhibit 

exhilarate 

exhort 

exhUme 

Exigent {ag) 

exile 

exist 

&xit 

Exodus 

&xogen 

exonerate 

exorbitant 

exorcise {orciz) 

exordium 

exoteric 



EXOTIC — FERVENT. 
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ex6tic 


exquisite 


fabric 


fascinate 


expand 


exsiccant 


fabi-icate 


fascine 


exjiUHse 


exsiccate 


fabulous 


fascis 


expatiate {spati) 


extant (stant) 


/agade 


fashion (fact) 


expatriate 


extemporane- 


facet 


fastidious 


expect (sped) 


ous 


facetious 


fatal 


expectorate 


extempore 


facial 


fate 


expedient 


extend 


facile 


fatigue 


6x2iedite 


extension 


facilitate 


fatuity 


ex/>e<Ktion 


extent 


facility 


fauces 


expel (pell) 


extenuate 


facsimile 


fault (fait) 


expend 


exterior 


fact 


faun 


expense 


extermi nate 


faction 


favor 


experience 


external 


factious 


feasible (fao) 


experiment 


extinct 


factitious 


feat (fact) 


expert 


extinffuiah 


factor 


febrifuge 


expert 


extir2mte 


factory 


febrile 


&xpiate 


{stirp) 


taototum 


febrile 


expire (spir) 


extm (toll) 


faculty (faoil) 


February 


explain (plan) 


extort 


fmces 


fSculent 


expletive 


extract 


faint (feint) 


fecundity 


6xplicahle 


extradition 


faicbion 


federal 


Explicate 


extrajiftiicial 


falcitorxn 


federation 


explicit 


extramundane 


falcon (faw'kn) 


feldspar 


explode (plaud) 


extraneous 


fallacy 


felicitate 


explore 


exti&vagant 


fallihle 


felicity 


explosion 


extravasate 


false 


feline 


{plans) 


extreme 


falter (fall) 


felon 


exponent 


&xtr-icate 


fame 


female (femell) 


export 


extrinsic 


familiar 


fSminine 


export 


extrude 


family (famili) femoral 


expose 


extrusion 


famine 


fence (fens) 


exposition 


exuberant 


fanatic 


ferment (fen) 


expostulate 


exude (svd) 


fantasy (pham,, 


/erocious 


expound (pon) 


exult (salt) 


phain) 


ferreous 


express 


exiistion 


farce 


/erriferous 


expugn 


eccMvise 


farina 


ferruginous 


expulsion 


exuYiable 


farina 


ferrugo 


expunge 




farm (firm) 


fertile 


expurgate 


fabaceous 


farrago 


ferule 


expurgate 


/able 


farrier (ferr) 


fervent 
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FERVID — FURCATE. 



ferviA 


yff.rure 


torfeif {fact) 


frenzy (phren) 


fervov 


floccose 


form ic 


frequent 


festal 


flocculent 


formicate 


fresco 


festive 


flora 


formidahle 


friable 


fetich (fact) 


floral 


formula 


friction 


fetid (fact) 


floret 


fort 


frigid 


fiber 


/ZoWculture 


forte 


fritter 


flbi-ile 


fldrid 


forte (fort) 


frivolous 


fictiie 


fl6rin 


fortity 


frond 


fiction 


florist 


fortitude 


front 


fictitious 


floscule 


fortuitous 


frontal 


fidelity 


floss 


fortuity 


frontier 


fiducial 


flour (flor) 


fortune 


frontispiece 


fiduciary 


flourish (flor) 


forum 


(spec) 


figment (fing) 


flower (flor) 


f6sse 


frontlet 


filament 


fluctuate 


fossil 


fructity 


file 


fluent 


found (ftmd) 


frugal 


filial 


fluid 


founder (fund) 


frugHerous 


filigree 


flume 


foundery 


fruit (fruct) 


final 


flush 


(fund) 


frustrate 


finance 


flute (flat) 


foundry (fund) 


frustum 


fine 


fluvial 


fountain (font) 


fucus 


finis 


flux 


fracas (fraoass) fucoid 


finish 


fluxihle 


fraction 


fugacious 


finite 


fluxion 


fractious 


fugitive 


firmament 


focus 


fracture 


fulcrum 


fiscal 


foliaceous 


fragile (frang) 


fulgent 


fissHe 


foliage 


fragment 


fuliginous 


fissure 


foliate 


(frang) 


fulminate 


fistula 


folio 


fragrant 


fulvous 


flaccid 


follicle 


frail (frang) 


fume 


fldgellate 


/omSnt (fov) 


franchise 


fumigate 


flagitious 


font 


frangible 


tunUmbulist 


flagrant 


font 


frank (franc) 


function 


flatulent 


foramen 


frankincense 


fund 


flatus 


for&minated 


(franc) 


fundament 


flavor 


foratniniferous frankincense 


fundamental 


fl,ex\hle 


/or-ceps (form) 


frantic (phren) 


funeral 


flexVle 


foreclose 


fraternal 


funereal 


flexion 


foreign 


fratricide 


fu niiorm 


/?ea5uous 


forest 


fraud 


furcate 





FURIOUS- 


-HECATOMB. 
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/M/*ious 


gen^vul&te 


glossary 


grafwlate, 


furn&cB 


genii 


glottis 


gravamen 


furor 


gSn itive 


glucose 


grace 


fni-five 


genius 


glume 


graiitate 


fuscous 


genteel 


glut 


gravity 


fuse 


GSntne 


gluten 


gregarious 


fusee 


gentle 


glutinous 


grief (grav) 


fwsihle 


gentry 


glutton 


griere (grav) 


fusil 


genuflection 


glycerine (glue) 


griet'ous (grav) 


fusion 


genuflection 


gnome 


gross 


futile (fund) 


genuine 


gnomon 


gubernatorial 


future 


genus 


gorge 


guerdon 




greocSntric 


gorgeous 


guerrilla 


gable (gdbeT) 


geiSgony 


gorget 


gurgle 


f/dinsaj igegn) 


geography 


gospel 


gust 


galaxy 


geUogy 


govern (gubern) 


gustatory 


gallinsiceoua 


geHmietiy 


grace (grati) 


gutter 


ganglion 


Sreorgio (erg) 


grade 


guttural 


g&ngrene 


geranium 


gradual 


gijmnasium 


(grain) 


germ 


graduate 


gymnast 


gantlet (gat) 


germ an 


graft (graph) 


gymnospernir- 


garment (gam) 


germane 


grain (gran) 


ous 


garner (gran) 


germinal 


grallatory 


gym notus (not) 


garnish 


germinate 


gramineous 


gynarchy 


garrulous 


gestation 


graminivorous 


gyre (gur) 


gastric 


gesticulate 


grammar 




gastr6nomj 


gesture 


graimpus 


habiliment 


gaudy 


gibbous 


granary 


(habilT) 


gelatine 


gigdntic 


grand 


habit 


gSlid 


glabrous 


grandee 


liabitation 


gem (gemm) 


glacier 


grandiloquent 


habitude 


geniinous 


glacier 


grange 


hallucination 


gemmation 


glacis 


granite 


halo 


gender (gener) 


glacis 


granule 


harmony 


genealogy 


glddiator 


graphic 


haughty (haut) 


general 


gland 


grateful 


hautboy 


generate 


glebe 


grMity 


(ho'boy) 


gen&ric 


globe 


gratis, 


hauteur (ho tur') 


generous 


glomerate 


gratitude 


hearse 


gSnesis 


glory 


gratuitous 


hebddmadal 


genial 


gloss 


gratuity 


hicatomh 
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HECTIC — IMPAIR. 



hectic 

hederaaeoMS 

JiegimofiY 

heinous 

heir 

heliacal (helio) 

helical 

helicoid 

Tielioc&ntric 

helix 

helminthic 

helniinth61ogy 

h&misti-eh 

hemorrhage 

Qia/kn) 
/t^/rtorrhoids 

(haim) 
hendecagon 
hepdtic 
heptagon 
h&iptarclij 
herb 

Jiereditable 
fieredltament 
hereditary 
heresy (hair) 
heritable 
lierit&ge 
TiermeneTitics 
hermeneUficai 
hermit (eremi) 
hernia 
hero 
hesitate 
h&terodox 
heterogreneous 
heteromarpli- 

ous 
/i.ea5agon 
hexahedron 
hiatus 



hibernal 
hibernate 

hierarchy 

hieroglyphic 

hildrity 

hippodrome 

Iiippo-p6tainus 

hirsute 

history 

histridnia 

holocaust (ccd) 

h6m,a,ge 

homicide {oced) 

horn ity 

homocentric 

homcBbpathy 

homogreweous 

horalSlogous 

homdnymous 

honest 

honor 

horizon 

h6rologe (leg) 

horoscope 

horror 

hOHative 

horticulture 

hdspit&hle 

hosjntal 

host (hospit) 

host 

hSstage 

hostile 

hostler (hostel) 

hotSl (hospit) 

hulh 

hUman (horn) 

Iiumhle 

humeral 

humiliate 

humUity 



humor 
hydra 
hydrant 

hi/draulic 

hydrogen 

hydrometer 

hydropathy 

hydrophobia 

hydrostatics 

hymn (humn) 

hyyerbola (ball) 

hyperfeote (ball) 

hypnStic 

hyperborean 

(Boreas) 
hy-pJien 
hypochondria 
hypocrisy 
hypogastric 
hypotenuse 

(tein) 
hypOtJtecate 
liyp5*7icsis 
hysterical 

iambic (iapt) 
ibex 

ichneumon 
ichthyology 
icthyOphagous 
icOnoclast 

(eicon) 
iconography 

(eicon) 
icosahedron 
idea 

identity (idem) 
idiom 

idiosyncrasy 
idiot 
idol 



idyl 

igneous 

ignescent 

igniterous '. 

ignis-fdttius 

ignite 

ignominy 

ignoramus 

ignorant 

ignore 

iliac 

illapse 

illative 

illude 

illwmine 

illusion 

illustrate 

illustrious 

image 

imagine 

imbecile (im- 

becilT) 
imbibe 
imlnHcated 
imbrue (bever) 
imbue (bib) 
imitate 
immaculate 
immanent 
immediate 
immense 
immerge 
immerse 
immigrate 
imminent 
immolate 
immtmity 
immure 
immutable 
impact 
im2Jair (peior) 



IMPALE — INQUIRE. 
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imjiale 

impart 

im^rtssive 

impeach 

irapedts 

impel [pell) 

impend 

imperative 

imperial 

imperious 

impetuous 

impetus 

impinge {pang) 

implement 

implicsite 

impllQit 

implore 

imply {pU) 

import 

import 

important 

importune 

impose 

imposition 

ixnjiosf (posit) 

impostoT 

impotent 

imprecate 

impregnaMe 

(prehend) 
imprdmptu 
imjjrove 
improvise 
impudent 
impugn 
imptilse 
impunity 
impute 
inane 
inanition 
inaugurate 



incatidSscent 

incantation 

incdreerate 

incdrnate 

incaj»»iation 

incendiarj 

incense 

incense 

incentive 

inception 

inceptive 

incessant 

inces* (cast) 

incident (cad) 

incinerate 

incipient 

incision (oces) 

incisive (ocbs) 

incisor (ocbs) 

incite 

incline 

include 

inclusiye 

incdgnito 

incoherent 

incommode 

incomparable 

incdngruoua 

incorporate 

incorrigible 

increase (euso) 

incubate 

inculcate (calc) 

inciilpate 

incutnbent 

incur (cv/rr) 

incMrsion 

inde/afigrable 

indSlihie 

indemnity 

indent 



index 

indicate 

inflict 

indigrenous 

indigent 

indignant 

indignity 

indite (indicat) 

individual 

indolent 

indorse 

in<iil6i*able 

induce 

induct 

induction 

indue (endo) 

indulge 

indurate 

industry 

(industri) 
inebriate 
ingf/able 
inept (apt) 
inert 
inertia 
inefifable 
inexorable 
infamy 
infant 
infantry 
infatuate 
infect (fact) 
infer 
infe nor 
infernal 
infest 
infidel 
infinite 
infirm 
inflate 
inflect 



inflict 

inflorescence 

influence 

influ&nza 

influx 

inform 

infraction 

infringe (frang) 

infuse 

ingenious 

ingenuous 

ingrate 

ingratiate 

ingredient 

(grad) 
ingress 
inguinal 
inhabit 
inhale 
inhere (hcer) 
inherit 
inhibit (habit) 
inimical 
iniquity (cequ) 
initial 
initiate 
initiative 
inject 
injunction 
injure 
innate 
innate 
innocent 
in»tdcuous 
innovate 
innM§ndo 
innitwerable 
inoculate 
inoperative 
inquest (qucesit) 
inquire (queer) 
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INQUISITION — JUST. 



inqiiinUion 

(qucBsit) 
insatiable 
insatiate 
inscribe 
inscription 
inscrutable 
insect 
insert 
insidious 
insignia 
insintiate 
insipid {sapid) 
insist 
insolent 
insolvent 
inspect 
inspire 
inspissate 
install 

instance {slant) 
instant 
iitstigate 
instil {still) 
instinct 
institute 
instruct 
instrument 
Insular 
Insulate 
insult {salt) 
insuperable 
ins Mi '6 {seour) 
insurgent 
insurrection 
intaglio (in t&V- 

yo) 

integer 
integral 
integrity 
in^ej/ument 



intellect 

intelligent 

intend 

intense 
intent 
inter {terr) 
interc«fete 
intercede 
intercept {capt) 
intercession 
intercostal 
inter cowi'se 

{ours) 
interdict 
interest 
interest 
interfere 
interim 
interior 
interyccfion 
interldrd 
interlocutor 
interloper 
interlude 
intermediate 
interminahle 
inter»mssion 
intermit {mitt) 
interntittent 
inter<H/(7,»'al 
ititernaX 
internecine 
interrelation 
inter^Joiate 
inter/jose 
inter/>os(tion 
intf'rpret 
interregnnm 
interrogate 
interrujff 
intersect 



intersperse 

{spars) 
interstice {stat) 
interstice 
interna/ 
intervene 
intestate 
intestine 
intimate 
intimate 
intimidate 
intoxicate 
intrench 
intrepid 
intricate 
intrigue {trie) 
intrinsic {sequ) 
introduce 
intrude 
intuition 
inilndate 
inure {oper) 
invade 
invalid 
inrSctive 
inveigh {veh) 
invent 
inverse 
invert 
investigate 
inveterate 
inviilious 
in-('i/(.cible 
invite 

invoice {envoi) 
inco/.'e {voc) 
inrotre 
inrulnerahle 
ir&scihle 
ire 
ii'ony 



irradiate 

irrefragable 

irrextarable 

irrevocable 

irrigate 

irriguous 

irritate 

irruption 

isolate 

isdsceles 

isothertnal 

issue 

isthmus 

item 

iterate 

itinerant 

itinerate 

itinerary 

jaundice 

jocose 

j6cular 

jdcund 

journal 

journey 

jubilant 

jubilee 

judicatory 

judicial 

judiciary 

jugular 

junction 

juncture 

junior {juven) 

junto 

jurisdiction 

./«Hsprudence 

ju.nst 

juror 

jiiiy 
just 



JUSTICE — LITIGANT. 
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justice 


lard 


iegruminous 


license 


Jitrenile 


lardaceous 


leisure (lie) 


licentiate 


jaxtfiTposition 


larder 


lemma 


licentious 




largess 


lem ur 


lieu 


kaleidoscope 


larra 


lenient 


lieutenant 


kleptomdiiia 


laryngoscope 


lenitiYe 


ligament 




larynx 


lenity 


ligature 


labial 


lascivious 


lenticular 


ligneous 


labor 


lassitude 


lentus 


liguiferous 


laboratoTj 


latent 


leonine 


lignite 


labyrinth 


lateral 


ISopard 


lignum-vitse 


lacerate 


latitude 


leper 


limit 


Idchrijinal 


lattice 


lepidoden&ron 


limjiid 


lachrymose 


land 


lepidoptera 


Uneage 


lactation 


laudatory 


leporine 


lineal 


lacteal 


^^Kndress Qav) 


lesion (Ices) 


lin,eament 


lactHerous 


laureate 


lessee 


linear 


lactometer 


lava 


lesson (lect) 


linen 


laity 


Idva 


lethal 


lingual 


lambent 


lave 


lethargy 


li)iguist 


lainelMerous 


Idver 


lethean 


??/ament 


lament 


lavish. 


lev&nt 


lining 


lamina 


lax 


ISvee 


linnet 


lam,inaT 


laxative 


level (libr) 


linseed 


lam-Tprey {lamb, 


laxity 


lever 


linsey-woolsey 


peti) 


lay 


lever 


lintel (limit) 


lanated 


layman 


leveret (lepor) 


lioti (leon) 


lance 


league (lig) 


icfigate 


liquefy 


lancinate 


lease (laiss) 


levity 


liquid 


land 


leash (laiss) 


ISvy 


liquor 


language 


leaven (Uv) 


lexicon 


liquorice 


{lingu) 


lecture 


liable 


(glucu, rhiz) 


languid 


legacy 


libation 


litany 


languish 


legal 


libel 


literal 


languor 


ISgate 


liberal 


literary 


lanigerons 


ISffend 


liberate 


literati 


lantern 


legerdemain 


Ubertine 


literature 


lapidary 


legible 


liberty 


litharge 


lapldeona 


legion 


libidinous 


Iifh6grap7iy 


lapse 


legislate 


library 


lithotomy 


larceny 


tefifitimate 


libr&te 


litigant 
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LITIGATE — MENACE. 



litigate 
litigious 

litter 


lymph 
lyre 


mandible 

manger 

mania 


m,ature 
m,atutinal 

matilstick 


littoral 


macerate 


manifest 


m-dxillary 


liturgy 


machination 


m,anipulate 


tnaxiin 


local 


machine 


manner 


mancimum 


locate 


macrocosm 


manoeuver 


mayor (major) 


locomotion 


maculate 


manor 


meagre 


locomotive 


m&dam 


mansion 


measure (mens) 


16garithm 

logic 

longevity (cev) 
longitude 
loquacious 
lotion 


Madonna 

madrigal 

magisterial 

magistrate 

maignanimous 

tnagnate 


manual 

manufactwce 

■manumit 

manuscriipt 

margin 

marine 


mechanic 

m,edal (metalT) 
mediseval 
mediate 
medical 

medicament 


loyal (leg) 
lubricate 


magnity 

m a gniloquence 


mfirital 

tndritime 


medicate 

medicine 


lucent 
lucid 


magnitude 

n»aintain 


market (mere) 
marry (marit) 


mediocre 
meditate 


lucifer 


majesty 


marshal 


medium 


lucre 

/»cubration 

lUfliCTOUS 


major 

major-domo 

malady 


marsupial 

martial 

martyr 


medley 
m eduUary 
meerschaum 


lugubrious 
lumbago 


malapert 
m alaria 


marvel (mir) 
masculine 


megalornia 
megalosaur 


Imnhar 


malerftcfton 


mass (miss) 


megatherium 


I If mi nary 
luminous 


malefactor 
malevotent 


master 

(mugister) 


melancholy 

tn elilot 


lunar 


m alice 


masticate 


meliorate 


hiuate 


malign 


mastoid 


jHeiflfluous 


lunatic 


'malleable 


material 


melodrama 


lune 

lunette 


mallet 

malrc/'.sation 


maternal 
mathematics 


melody 

member (memhr) 


lupine 


niainmal 


matinee 


membrane 


lurifl 

luntrate 


mamtnillary 
nnumnoth. 


(mat e naO 
matins 


memento 
inemoir 


lustrous 


manacle 


matncide 


(memor) 


lustrum 
lute 

fu:rntion 


inafiage 

mandamus 

mandate 


matriculate 
matrimony 
matron 


memorandum 

memorial 

memory 


luxury 


mandatory 


matter (mater i) 


menace 



MENAGERIE — MUCILAGE. 
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menagene 

(men azh' e ry) 
tnendacions 
mendacity 
mendicant 
mendicity 
me nisi 
^Mensurable 
/wewsuration 
mental 
mention 
tnetition 
mercantile 
inerceuaxy 
mercer 
»**crchandise 
merchant 
mercy 
)nere 
m.erge 
meridian 
merit 
mermaid 
»M&entery 
meso«oic 
message (miss) 
messyiage 

(mans) 
metal (metall) 
metallurgy 
metamorphose 
metam,orphous 
metaphor 
metaphrase 
tnetaTphysical 
metempsychosis 
meteor (aeir) 
Taethod 
metSnymy 
metre 
mMr6po]is 



miasma 

tnicrophone 

microscoTpe 

midriff (hrif) 

migrate 

mildew (melT) 

m He (mill) 

militant 

m ilitary 

militate 

militia 

m ill (moT) 

mill 

tnillennium 

million 

mimic 

mineral 

mln iatme 

minim 

minimum 

minister 

minor 

minority 

minster 

(monasteri) 
miiistrel 
mint (monet) 
tninuend 
mintiet 
minus 
minute 
minute 
minutia 
miocene 
miracle 

mirage (mi razhO 
mirror 
rmsamthrope 
misanthropy 
wwscellaneous 
mischief (chef) 



mischievous 
(chief, chef) 

miscreant (cred) 

misdemeanor 
(men) 

miser 

miserable 

misnomer 

niis6gynist 

tnissal 

missile 

mission 

missionary 

missive 

mitigate 

mnemdnic 

mnemonics 

mob (moUT) 

mobile 

modal 

moderate 

moderator 

modem 

modest 

modicum 

modiiy 

modulate 

molar 

molasses (m,eU) 

mole 

iM,o?Scular 

molecule 

molest 

moUient 

moUity 

mollusc 

moment 

momentum 

monad 

monarch 

monastery 



monetary 

money (m,onet) 

monition 

monitor 

monitory 

monk 

monocular 

monody 

monogamy 

monogram 

monograph 

monolith 

monologue 

monomania 

monbpoly 

mSno^/ieism 

monotone 

monsoon 

(m,usim) 
monster 

(monstr) 
tnonument 
mood (mod) 
moral 
morbid 
mordacity 
morphia 
morsel 
mortal 
mortgage (mor'- 

gej) 
mortify 
mortuary 
motion 
m,otive 
motor 
motto 
mounteftanfc 

(banc) 
move 
m^ucHage 
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MUCOUS — OCTAHEDRON. 



mucous 


navy 


normal 


obelisk 


intilct 


nebula 


nosti^m 


obese 


multi/arious 


nScessary 


notable 


dhfuscate 


multilateral 


necrdlogy 


notary 


obituary 


multiply (pK) 


necromancy 


notation 


object 


imiltitude 


necrophagous 


notice 


objurgate 


mtm icipal 


rtecrdpolis 


notity 


oblate 


inumticence 


ne/arious 


notion 


oblation 


miiuitioB. 


negatioa 


notorious 


obligate 


imir&l 


negative 


noun (nomen) 


obligation 


in iiriatic 


neglect 


nourish {nutr) 


oblige 


muricated 


negligent (leg) 


novel 


oblique 


murniitr 


negotiate 


November 


olaliterate 


muscle 


neighbor 


novice 


oblivion 


iniiscoid 


neophyte 


not'itiate 


oblong 


mutable 


nereid 


noxious 


obloquy 


inut&tioD. 


neural 


njfcleus 


obnoxious 


tnutilate 


neuralgia 


nude 


obscure 


mutiny 


neuter 


nuisance 


dbsequies 


myriad 


neutral 


nugatory 


obsolescent 


myrtnidon 


nidus 


nullity 


obsolete 


mystery 


nigrescent 


mdlity 


obstacle 


mystic 


nihilism 


numeral 


obstinate 


myth 


n able (nobil) 


numeration 


obstreperous 




noctanibiilist 


numerator 


obstruct 


naiad 


noctivagant 


numerical 


obtain {ten) 


narc6tic 


nocturnal 


numerous 


obtrude 


narrate. 


nocturne 


numism&tic 


obtuse 


nasal 


node 


nuncio 


obverse 


nasqerA 


nodose 


nuptial 


6hviate 


natal 


nodule 


nurture (nutrit) 


dbvioua 


natatory 


noisome 


nutation 


occrtsion 


nation 


ndmad 


nutriment 


6ccident 


native 


notnenclature 


nutiition 


occiput 


nature 


nominal 


nutritious 


occult 


nausea 


nominate 


nutritive 


occulfation 


nautical 


nominative 


nymph 


ocCT(/)ation (cop) 


nautilus, 


nonpH/ity 




occupy (cap) 


naval 


n6n-piroT 


(Hbdurate 


occur 


nave 


non-jnror 


obedient 


6ctagon 


navigate 


nonpareil 


obeisance 


octahedron 



OCTAVE — PARAPET. 
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6ctav& 
octavo 
October 

6ctopus 

Ocular 

dciilist 

odious 

odium 

odontoid 

otfetid 

6tfer 

of/'lcial (fac) 

of/7<iate (fac) 

oiflcious (fac) 

oil (ole) 

oiufment (unci) 

o^eSginous 

oleaster 

oileiferous 

olfactory 

oligarchy 

ominous 

omit 

omitibus 

oxampoteitt 

o>«»t /present 

omniscience 

omnivorous 

dnerous 

onion (un) 

ononiatoT^CBia, 

oolite 

opacity 

opaque (opao) 

opera. 

operate 

ophicleide (cleid) 

ophidian 

ophiom6rphous 

opMhdlmia 

ophthdlinic 



ophthdlmosco'pe 

opinion 
Oppidan 

OTppoiient 

opportune 

opportunity 

oppose 

apposite 

opprgss 

opprobrious 

OTpjrrobrium 

oppugn 

optative 

optical 

optician 

optics 

optimism 

Option 

Opulent 

oracle 

ordculax 

oration 

orator 

oratory 

orb 

orbit 

or-ehestra 

ordain (ordin) 

ordeal 

ordinal 

Ordinance 

ordinary 

ardination 

ordnance (ordin) 

ordure 

organ (erg) 

onel (aur) 

orient 

oriole (aur) 

Oin&ce 

Origin 



drison 

ormolu (aur) 

oi'wament 

ornate 

ornith6logy 

orotund 

orpJutn 

orpin 

6rtho<?ox 

orthoepy 

ortla6grapJi,y 

oscillate 

osctilate 

Osseous 

Ossify 

ostensible 

ostentation 

oste61ogy 

ostracism 

outrage 

outrageous 

oval 

ofarious 

ofate 

Ofation 

overt 

overture 

Ofiform 

ociparous 

ovoid 

Oxi/gen 

Oxymel 

oxijtone 



jnibuZum 

pace (pass) 

pachydermatous 

j)aci&c 

pdciiy 

pact 



paleSiogy (palm) 
palestra 
palimpsest 
pdlitidrome 

(dram) 
palinode 
palisade 
pall 
pdUet 
jidUiate 
pdllid 
pdllor 
2}dlj}ab\e 
jtdlpitate 
pamper 
panacea 
pancreas 
panegyric 
jidnnier 
panoply 
panorama 
panWteism 
panf/tcon 
panto »«//«e 
pantry 
2Mpd verous 
papiliouaceous 
parabola 
■parachute (shut) 
p&raclete 
parade 

paradigm (dim) 
p&radox 
paraigraph 
parallax 
parallel 
parfi/j/sis 
para^jr*ic 
pftra/j/ze 
p&ramouut 
parapet 
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parasite 

p&retsol 

parej/tiric 

j)drent 

parenWtesis 

par/tefion 

jjarietal 

parlance 

parley 

jxirliaaient 

pdrloT 

paroehial 

p&rorfy 

parole (pari) 

paronym 

pardtid 

Tp&TOxysui 

piirricidie (pair) 

purrj 

liars 

parterre 

pUHial 

participate 

X>(lrticiple 

particle 

partisan 

partition 

jttirtner 

pari'CHue 

jM'issage 

pdssengev 

2}usserine 

IMission 

passive 

passport 

pdstercL 

pastille 

]>dsf or 

j)d stare 

paternal 



PARASITE — PESTER. 




j)athetic 


penance 


perigee 


'path6logj 


pendant 


perihelion 


jmthos 


pendent 


perimeter 


patience 


pendnlona 


period 


patient 


p^ndulnxa 


peripatetic 


patient 


penetrate 


periphery 


patriarch 


peninsula 


peristaltic 


2)atrician 


^e»itent 


perjure 


pdtnmonj 


piinnanii 


permanent 


patriot 


pinnate 


perwicate 


pdtt^on 


pinny (penuri) 


permit 


patron i/mio 


pensile 


pernicious 


paucity 


pension 


peroration 


pauper 


pSnsive 


perpendicular 


pause 


pentagon 


perpetrate 


2)av7lioii, 


pentahedron 


perp^ual 


( papilion) 


pent&meter 


perplBx 


2>ecc&\>le 


pentateticJi 


perquisite 


peccaAWlo 


penult (ultira) 


persecute 


2>eccant 


penultimate 


persevere 


2>ecthial 


penumbra 


persist 


pectoral 


people (popuT) 


person 


2)eculate 


pej>per (piper) 


perspective 


peculiar 


perambulate 


perspicacious 


2>ecri uiary 


perceive (cap) 


perspicuous 


p&daf/of/ue 


per cent 


perspi»*e 


2)ed&l 


.percipient 


persuade 


2>e(lal 


percolate 


persuasion 


2yedant 


percM-ssion 


pertain (ten) 


2i6des,tal 


(qiiass) 


perf jjtaoious (ten) 


2iedestri&n 


perdition 


perMwent (ten) 


pediment 


peregrinate 


perturb 


ijedobaptism 


pereni2)torily 


peruse 


2)eel (pell) 


per^wmal (ann) 


pervade 


peer {par) 


perfect (fact) 


pervasive 


X>SUicle 


perfidy 


perverse 


peUftcid 


perforate 


pervSrt 


peitry 


perform 


pervicdcious 


pelvis. 


perfume 


pertJious 


pem, (penn) 


perfunctorily 


pessimist 


penal 


pericardium 


pester (past) 





PESTIFEROUS — PORCELAIN. 


pesti£eTo\is 


phylloid 


plateau (pla to') 


poacher 


pSstHence 


phyll6phagou8 


piatiorm 


poem 


pestle {pist) 


phi/ll6Tphorous 


platinum 


poesy 


petal 


physic 


platitude 


poet 


petiole 


physi&gnomy 


pUttter 


poignant 


petUioJi 


physiiSlogy 


plaudit 


paise 


petrit&ction 


physique 


2)lausi\Ae 


po'ison (pot) 


petrify 


phytoid 


plebeian 


polemical 


petfoleura 


pi&cular 


pleiaAes 


police 


petrous 


pidnotoTte 


pleistocene 


p6licy 


j>etula.nt 


pictorial 


plenary 


p6lish 


phalanx 


jylcfnre 


■plenipotentiary 


polite 


phantasm 


pier {petr) 


plenitude 


polity 


phantasmasroria piety 


plenty 


pollen 


phantom 


plgraent 


pleonasm 


pollute 


pharinacevLtical pil&steT 


plethora 


polygamy 


pJiarmacoTpoeia. pile 


pleUra 


polyglot 


pharmacy 


pilgrim (peregr) pleiirisy 


polygon 


phase 


pillage 


pliahle 


p61ygraph 


phen6m.enon 


pUlar 


pliant 


polyhedron 


philrt/if/tj'opy 


pinnate 


plicated 


polypus 


phU6logy 


pious 


plinth 


polytechnic 


Tphil6sophy 


pirate 


pllocewe (pleion) 


1 pOly^Ateism 


philter 


piscatorial 


plover (pluvi) 


potnaceous 


phZebbtomy 


pisciculture 


plumage 


pomade 


pitiegm. 


pistil 


2)lunibago 


pomegr&nate 


phocine 


piston 


plilmbeoua 


jiommel 


phonetic 


placable 


plUmber 


poin61ogy 


phanograTph 


pldcid 


plumbiterous 


p6mp 


ph6sTphorons 


plagiary 


plume 


pdmpous 


pfeofograph 


plague 


plUniniet 


ponder 


photophobia 


plain (plan) 


{plumb) 


ponderable 


photosphere 


plane 


pltimp (plumb) 


ponderous 


pliototype 


pldnet 


plUnge (plumb) 


pOntitt 


phrase 


pldnisphere 


plUral 


pontoon 


phrase61ogy 


plUnk 


pluvial 


pdpulace 


phrenetic 


plant 


ply (pU) 


pdptdar 


phren6\ogj 


pldntigr&de 


pneumdtic 


populate 


phthisic 


plaster 


pneumtltics 


population 


pMhisia 


pldstic 


pneumonia 


populous 


phyMctery 


plate 


poach 


porcelain 
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PORCH — PRIORITY. 



porch {port) 

porcine 

pore 

pork, {pore) 

porphyry 

Tpoipoise {pise) 

porrsLceons 

port 

portable 

portage 

portal 

portcHWis (ooT) 

porte-iaonnaie 

iportSful 

portent 

porter 

portfolio 

port-hole 

portico 

portion (part) 

portly 

2iortm&nteau 

porfrttit 

port rill/ (trait) 

pose 

position 

j)6sitive 

posse 

possess (port) 

2i6ssihle 

post 

post-ilUiliHan 

j>osteiiar 

posterity 

Jiostern 

pUsfhiinious 

(postv/iyi) 
jpos/illion 
post^merid-jan 
po%t- mortem 
postpone 



postprandial 

postscript 

pdstiUant 

pdstulate 

pasture (posit) 

potable 

potation 

potent 

potentate 

potential 

potion 

poultry 

poverty 

(pauper) 
2ir<i etical 
j)riictice 
pragm&tic 
praise 
praxis 



predecessor 
predial 

predicament 

predicate 

predict 

predilection 

predominant 

predominate 

prSface (fat) 

prefatory 

prefect (faet) 

prefer 

prefix 

pregnable 

jyreMnsJle 

pr&fudice 

prelate 

preliminary 

prelude 



prayer (precar) premature 
preamble (arnbul) premier 



prebend 

precarious 
precede 
precedence 
precedent 
precentor (cant) 
precept (capt) 
preceptor (capt) 
precession 
precinct 
pr 6c ions 
precipice 
precipitate 
precipitous 
precise 
preclude 
precocious 
(prcBCOoi) 
precursor 
jtredatory 



pr&mise 

premise 

pretti ium 

premonition 

premoti/itory 

prejiare 

prepense 

preponderate 

preposition 

prepossess 

prejiOsterons 

prerogative 

presage 

jjr^sbyter 

presbyterian 

prescience 

prescribe 

prescript 

prescription 

present 



presertfiment 

presert^e 

preside 

prestige 
(prestigi) 

presume 

presumption 

presilmptnons 

pretend 

pretense 

pretension 

pretentious 

pr&terit 

pretermit 

pretext 

prevail (val) 

prevdricate 

prevent 

previous 
prey (prced) 
price (preoi, 

preti) 
priest (pres- 
byter) 
j)rlin, 
primal 
primary 
primate 
prime 
jjrlmer 
primeval 
2)rimitive 
pri mogeniture 
pritnordial 

(ordin) 
prince (princip) 
principal 
principle 
jn-int (prim) 
prior 
priority 



PRISM — PUSTULE. 
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prism (priz) 

prison 

pristine 

prii'Site 
/)i-i ration 
privWegre 

probate 

2>r obation 
probe 
prdbity 
prflWem (bol) 
profedscis 
procedure 
proceed 
proceeds 
pr6cess 
procession 
TpToclaim 
TprocUrity 
Tprocrastinate 
procrtjwftent 
procwi'e 
])rodiga\ 
pro(ligiau& 
prddigy 
(prodigi) 
produce 
'pr6duee 
■pv6duct 
proem 
profane 
profess 
protfer 
proficient {fad) 
profile 
profit (foot) 
prdfiiffate 
profound (fund) 
profundity 
proftise 



progenitor 

pr6geny 

prognosis 

proj7»<Jstioate 

programme 

prbgress 

progress 

prohibit 

project 

prbject 

projectile 

prolate 

protetarian 

j)roli&c 

proll.r 

prolocutor 

prologue 

prolong 

promenade 

pr6)ninent 

pro/Htscuous 

pr6»»*se 

promote 

promjjt 

prom ulgate 

prone 

pronominal 

pronounce 

(nunci) 
pronunciation 
prone 
prffpagate 
propel 
propensity 
pr6phet 
jtropinquity 
propitiate 
propitious 
proportion 
propose 
proposition 



propound {pan) 

2yroprietary 

proprietor 

propriety 

propulsion 

prorogue 

proscenium 

proscribe 

pr6secute 

prdselyte 

prSsody 

prospect 

prosper 

prhstrate 

protect 

protest 

protocol 

protoplasm 

prototype 

protoseia 

pro*r«c* 

protrude 

protuberance 

pr6verb 

provide 

prorince 

{provinoi) 
provision 
proviso 
provoke {voo) 
proximate 
proximity 
prudent 
prune 
pruniieroua 
prurient 
psalm 
pseudonym 
psychical 
psych6logy 
puberty 



public {popuT) 

publish {popul) 

pudency 

puerile 

pugilist 

pugnacious 

pullet {pout) 

pulmonary 

pulmonic 

pulse 

ptdverize 

pumice {spurn) 

punctate 

jjunctilious 

punctual 

punctuate 

puncture 

jiungent 

punish 

pUnitive 

2lUHt {pont) 

pupa 

pupil 

puppet 

purchase 

pure 

2>urgative 

j}urgatory 

jmrge 

purity 

Puiitan 

purfieu {all) 

purloin {long) 

purport 

purpose 

purse {bwi's) 

pursue 

piiimlent 

push {pouls) 

pusill&nimons 

pustule 
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PUTATIVE — REFRAIN. 



putative 


quiesce 


rase 


recofinoiter 


putrefy 


quiescent 


rasorial 


(cognoso) 


putrescence 


quiet 


rdsure 


record 


putrid 


quietus 


rate 


recover 


pygmy 


quinary 


ratify 


(recuper) 


pylorus 


quinquSnnia 


ratio 


rScreant (ored) 


pyre 


quintessence 


ration 


recriminate 


^2/»'ot6chiiics 


quintuple 


ravage 


recruit (cret) 


pyx 


quit 


rave (rah) 


rectangle 




quite 


ravine 


rectify 


quadrangle 


quoin {cunc) 


ravish. 


rectilinear 


quadrant 


quorum 


real 


rectitude 


quadrate 


quota 


reason (ration) 


rector 


quadr&tic 


quote 


rebate 


recHmbent 


quadr&nnial 


quotient 


reb^ 


recuperation 


quadrille 


quotum 


rebus 


recuperative 


quadroon 




rebut 


recur 


quadruTped 


rabble 


recalcitrant 


recUsant 


quadru'ple 


rabid 


recant 


reddition (dat) 


quality 


race {radic) 


recapitulate 


redeem (em) 


quality 


radiant 


recede 


redemption 


quantity 


radiate 


receipt (capt) 


redintegrate 


quantum 


radical 


receive (cap) 


r&dolent 


quarantine 


radius 


recent 


redoubt (ridott) 


quarrel (quer) 


radix 


recipe 


redriss 


quarry (qitade) 


ramal 


recipient 


reduce 


quarry (eor) 


ramify 


reciprocal 


reduction 


quartan 


rancid 


reciprocate 


redundant 


quarter 


rancor 


reciprocity 


refection (fact) 


quart&tte 


range 


recite 


refectory (fact) 


quarto 


rank {rang) 


reclaim (clam) 


refSr 


quash 


rant 


recline 


refine 


quaternary 


ranunculous 


recluse (claus) 


reflSct 


quatSrnion 


rapacious 


recognition 


reflex 


quatrain 


rapid 


recognize 


r&fluent 


querimonious 


rdpine 


(oognose) 


reflux 


querulous 


rapt 


recoil 


reform 


query 


raptorial 


recollect 


refract 


question 


rapture 


reconcile 


refractory 


quiddity 


rare 


(conoili) 


rSfragable 


quidnunc 


rarety 


recondite 


refrain (fren) 



KEFRAIlSr — REVERT. 
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refrain {refrenh) 

refrangible 

refinger&te 

rhfuge 

refulgent 

refuse 

rSfuse 

refute 

regal 

regale 

regalia, 

regatta 

regStieraXe 

regent 

rSgicide (cced) 

regime (ra- 

zheem') 
rggixnen 
rSgiment 
region 

register (gesf) 
r6gnant 
regress 
regular 
regiUate 
re/iabUita.te (ha- 

UlT) 
rehearse (h&rc) 
reign (regn) 
reiiabiirse 
reiterate 
reject 
refUvenate 
relApse 
relate 
reldae 

release (laiss) 
rSlegate 
relSnt 
relevant 
rSlic (Unqu) 



relict 

relief (lev) 

relieve (lev) 

religion 

relinquish 

rSliquary 

reluctant 

rely (lie) 

remain (man) 

remand 

r&medj 

remeniber 

(memor) 
reminiscence 
remit 

rSm,nant (reman) 
retndnstrate 
remorse 
remote 
remunerate 
renal 
rendscent 
rencounter (corir- 

tra) 
render 
rendezvous 

(ren' de voo) 
rendition (r&ddit) 
rSnegade 
renounce (nunoi) 
repair (par) 
repartee 
repast 

repeal (appelT) 
repeat (pet) 
repBl (pell) 
repent (pcenit) 
repertory 
replenish 
replete 
replivj 



reply (pU) 
report 

repose 

repository 

reprehend 

reprieve (reprov) 

reprimand 

reprisal 

reproach (propi) 

reprobate 

reprove 

reptile (rep'til) 

republic 

repudiate 

repugnant 

repulse 

repute 

request (qucesit) 

requiem 

require (queer) 

requisite (qucesit) 

requite 

rescind 

rescript 

rescue (resoon) 

resemble 

resent 

reserve 

reside (sed) 

residue 

resign 

resilient (sal) 

resist 

resolute 

resdve 

resowant (rez'o- 

nant) 
resort 
resource 
respect 
respire 



respite (respect) 
respond 

rest 

restaurant 

restitution 

(statut) 
restive 

restore (restaur) 
restrain (string) 
restrict 
resmt (salt) 
resUme 
resurrection 
resuscitete 
retail (taill) 
retain (ten) 
retaliate 
retard 
reticent 
reticule 
retina 
retinue (ten) 
retire 
retdrt 
retrfict 
retreat (tract) 
retrench 
retribution 
retrieve (trov) 
retrocede 
retrocession 
retrograde 
retrospect 
reveal (veT) 
revel 
revenge 
r&venue 
revSrberate 
revere 
reverse 
revert 
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REVISE — SEDATE. 



rev me 
revive 
revoke {voe) 
revolt (volut) 
revolution 
revolve 
revulsion 
rhapsodist 

(rhapt) 
rhetoric 
rheum 
rTietimatism 
rhin6ceros 

(fieras) 
»7Msophagous 
rhododendron 
rhomb 
riddle (reed) 
ridicule 
rigid 
rigor 
ripsxiaxi. 
rtsible 
rite 
rival 
rivulet 
robust 
rodent 
rogSXion 
rostral 
rSstf-uxa. 
rotary 
rote 
rotund 
rouge (rcJbzh) 
route (rupt) 
routine 
royal 
rfibicund 
rubric 
ruby 



ructate 

rude 

rudiment 

rugate 

rugose 

ruin 

rule (reguT) 

ruminant 

ruminate 

rumor 

ruptuxe 

rural 

ruse 

russet 

rustic 

rut {rupt) 

silcchanne 

sncet'dotal 

sack (sacc) 

sdcraxaent 

sacred 

sacrifice (fac) 

sacrilege 

sdcristy 

sagacious 

sagittal 

saitit (sanct) 

salad 

salary 

salient 

saline 

saliva 

sally 

salmon (s&m'un) 

saloon (salt) 

salt 

aaltpete)- 

salubrious 

salutary 

salute 



salvage 

salvation 

salve (sav) 

salver 

salvo 

,sff«atory 

sanctity 

sanctimony 

sanction 

sanctity 

sauctu&ry 

saiictum 

sane 

sanguinary 

sdnguiiie 

sangiiitieous 

sail itarium 

sanitary 

sapid 

sdjnent 

saponaceous 

sapor 

sarcasm 

sarcophagus 

satellite 

satire 

sdtisty 

saturate 

sauce {sal) 

Sfiusage {sal) 

savage {sylv) 

save {salv) 

sd cor {sap) 

scale 

scalene 

scalpel {soalpelT) 

scan {soand) 

scansion 

sea nsorial 

scapular 

scene 



sceptic 
scepter 
schedule 
s-eheme 
schism (sism) 

{schiz) 
schist {schiz) 
school {schol) 
sciatic {iscM) 
science 
scintilla 
scintillate 
sciolist 
scion 
scission 
sclerotic 
scorbutic 
scoria 
scribble 
scribe 
script 
scrljtture 
scrivener (scrib) 
scruple {sorupul) 
scrutiny 
sculpture 
sciirrilous 
sciititorm 
sebaceous 
secant 
secede 
secfesion 
seclude 
second {sequ) 
secret 
sect (seaut) 
section 
sector 

sScular {scecuT) 
secure 
sedate 



SEDENTARY — SPURIOUS. 
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s^rfentary 

sediment 

sedition 

seduce 

sSdulous 

sSffxnent (sec) 

s&ffregate 

seignior (sen) 

select 

selen6graTphj 

sSmiiial 

semiHarj 

senary 

senate 

sen&sceuce 

seweschal 

senile (se'nil) 

senior 

sense 

sensible 

sensitive 

sensorium 

sensual 

sentence 

sSntient 

sentiment 

s&parate 

Septetnber 

sept&nnial 

septic 

septiMteral 

sepnlcher (sepulf) 

sSpultuie 

sequajcious 

sequel 

seqtient 

sequester 

serenade 

serene 

serfiserv) 



series 



sermon 

serpent 
serrate- 
serried 
serxaa. 
servant 
serrile (ser'vil) 
servitude 
sessile 
session 
sebaceous 
sSver {separ) 
sfreral (separ) 
severe 
se.ragen&rj 
sextant 
sibilant 
siccative 
sickle (sec) 
sidereal 
sign 
signal 
silent 
silex 
siHcious 
sili'aa 
similar 
simile 
similitude 
Sim tons 
siinous 
simulate 
simultanBous 
sine 
sincere 
sinecure 
single (singul) 
sinister 
sinous 
sinuate 
sinuous 



siniia 
siphon 

site 

situate 

skeleton 

sober 

social 

society 

sojourn (diurn) 

sOlaoe 

solar 

sdlder (solid) 

soldier (solid) 

sole 

solemn 

solicit 

solid 

soliloquy 

sdliped (solid) 

sdfitary 

sdlitude 

solo 

sdlstice 

sdluhle 

solution 

solve 

solvent 

s6mbre 

s6mersaidt ) , , „ 
Usalt) 
somerset ) 

sojwwambulist 

sojM.mferou8 

somniRc 

somniloquist 

sonata 

sfiM.net 

sonorous 

sOphist 

soporiterons 

soprdno 

sorcery (sort) 



sordid 

sorSricide (oced) 
sort 
sortie 

sound (sund) 
sorereigu 
(superan) 
space (spati) 
spasm 
special 
specie 
species 
specify 
sj}ecimen 
spacious 
spectacle 
spectator 
specter 
specular 
speculate 
speculum 
sper}n 
spermaceti 
spice (sped) 
spine 
sj} ir acle 
spire 
spirit 
sjyite (speei) 
splendid 
splendor 
spoil (spoU) 
spoliation 
spondee (spend) 
sponsor 
sjwntaneous 
spor&dic 
spouse (spous) 
sprite (spirit) 
sjtume 
spurious 
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SQUADRON — SURNAME. 



sqiiadron 
squalid 

squdloid 

squalor 

squamose 

square (guadr) 

stable 

stagnate 

stalactite 

stalagmite 

stamen 

stamina. 

stannery 

stannltevona 

stanza (slant) 

state 

station 

statue 

stature 

status 

statute 

stegatio^od 

stellar . 

s^cwdgraphy 

stereoscope 

stereotype 

stSrile 

sternutation 

stertorous 

stethoscope 

stigma 

stiletto 

stUl 

stimulate 

stimulus 

stipend 

(stipendi) 
stipulate 
stolid 
stomach 
store (staur) 



strangle 

(strangaVj 
strangury 
strata 
stratagem 

(strateg) 
strategy 
stratily 
strenuous 
strict 
stricture 
stringent 
strophe 
structure 
strychnine 
student 
stultify 
stupendous 
stupid 
stupor 
style (stU) 
style (stuJ) 
styptic 
suasion 
suavity 
suhnltem 

SUbWQ'MeQUS 

su\>due {due) 

suhjacent 

suited 

subjugate 

suhjUnctive 

sublime 

sublunary 

suhtnarine 

suhmSrge 

suYymlssion 

submit 

subordinate 

suborn 

subpoena 



subscribe 

subseg'went 

subserve 

subside {sed) 

subsidiary 

subsidy (subsidi) 

subsist 

substonce (slant) 

substitute 

substructure 

subtend 

subterfuge 

subterranean 

subtle (subtil) 

subtract 

subtrahend 

suburbs 

subfer* 

succeed (oed) 

success 

succinct 

succor (curr) 

succulent 

succumb 

sudatory 

sudoriGc 

sue 

suffer 

suffice (fao) 

suffocate 

suffrage 

suffuse 

auggist 

smcide (oced) 

sfiit 

suite 

sulcate 

sultan 

summary 

summit 

surmnou (sub) 



sutnptuary 
sutnptuous 

sUperahle 

supemnMMated 

superb 

supercilious 

superficial 

superficies 

supery?Mous 

supermcM»M6ent 

superintend 

superior 

superlative 

superlunar 

supernal 

supemUmeraTy 

superscribe 

supersede 

superstition 

superstrUctaie 

supervene 

supervise 

supine 

supine 

supplant 

supple (pUc) 

suppliant 

suppMcate 

supply (pU) 

support 

suppose 

suppurate 

supraniundane 

supremacy 

suxcingle 

surface (fad) 

surfeit (fact) 

surge 

aurtnise 

surtnount 

sdrnanw 



SURPASS — THEOREM. 
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surpass 

stvplice (pelt) 

svccplus 

surprise 

sarrinder 

surj-epfltious 

smrogatQ 

suTtoat(tot) 

snrreillsLnce 

(sur val' yans) 
suruey 
survey 
survive 
susceptible 
suspect {sub) 
suspSnd 
suspSnse 
susiJicion (spec) 
suspiration 
sustain (ten) 
si/camore 
sifcophant 
syMdble 
syUogrism (syn) 
sylph (silph) 
sylvan 
symbol {ball) 
symtnetrj (syn) 
sympathy {syn) 
symphony {syn) 
symposium 
symptom {pipt) 
synferesis 
syneresis 
synagogue 
synchronal 
synchronism 
syncopate 
syncope 
syndic 
syndicate 



hair 



synod 
synonym 

synopsis 
syntax 
synfftesis 
syringe 
system (histe) 
systole (stell) 
sysj/J/y (siz'eje~> 

tabernacle 

tabid 

table {tabul) 

tableau (tab'lo) 

tdbid&T 

tdbulate 

tacit 

taciturn 

taclTAS 

tailor {tailT) 

taint {tinot) 

talent 

tally 

talon 

tdndent 

tangent 

tangible 

tantamount 

tapestry 

tardy 

taurine 

tautology 

taiMphonj 

tdvern {tabern) 

tax 

taxideriny 

technical 

technblogy 

tedious {tcedi) 

tSgtdar 

tSgument 



telegratn 
{gramm) 
tSlegrapJi 
t&lephone 
tSlescope 
tellurian 
teinerity 
temper 
tempest 
temple 

temple {tempor) 
temporal 
temporary 
temporize 
tempt 
ten&ble 
tenaicious 
tenant 
tend 
tender 
tendon 
tenebrous 
tenement 
tenet 
tenon 
tSnor 
tense 

tSnse {tempus) 
tension 
tent 
tentacle 
tentative 
tenter 
tenuity 
tinuous 
tenure 
teTpefdction 
tSpid 

tergiversation 
term, {termin) 
terminal 



terminate 

termin61ogy 

terminus 

ternary 

tSrrace 

terra cotta {coot) 

terraqueous 

terrene 

terr&strial 

terrible 

terrier 

tSrrHj 

territory 

terror 

terse 

tertiary 

tesselated 

test 

testaceouB 

tistament 

testator 

testatrix 

tester 

testimonial 

testimony 

tetragon 

tetrahedron 

tetrarch 

tetrastich 

t&trastyle 

text 

textile 

texture 

theater 

tlieism 

theme 

th,e6cracy (crati) 

the6doUte {od) 

thebgony 

theUogy 

tfieorem 
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THEORY 


— TWILL. 




theorj 


tHrrid 


transmute 


trite 


the6sophy 


torsion 


transom 


triturate 


therapeutic 


torso 


transparent 


triumvir 


thermal 


tortoise 


transpire (trans) triumph 


therrn6meter 


tortuous 


transport 


triune 


thesaurus 


torture 


transpose 


trit)ial 


tliesis 


total 


transverse 


trochee (trech) 


flieurgyierg) 


touriiament 


trap 


trdglodyte (du) 


thorax 


toxic61ogy 


trapezium 


trdmbone 


thurihle 


tox6philite 


travail 


trope 


tile (fegrula) 


trace {tract) 


tr&vej'se (trans) 


trophy 


till 


trachea 


tr&i'esty (trans) 


tropic 


tmer 


tract 


treat (trait) 


trove 


titmdi 


tractable 


treble (triplus) 


trover 


timorous 


tradition 


trefoil (foK) 


truculent 


tincture 


traduce (trans) 


trellis 


truncate 


tint (tinot) 


tragedy {od) 


tremble (tremul) 


trUncheon 


tiraAe 


trail (trah) 


trench 


trunk (trunc) 


tissue 


train (trah) 


trend 


tube 


title (titut) 


trait (tract) 


trepidation 


tuber 


titular 


traitor (tradit) 


trespass 


tubercle 


tltulaxj 


tranquil 


triangle 


tuition 


tScain 


transact 


tribe 


tumety 


toga, 


transcend (seand) trih »/ation 


tumid 


t6g^evy 


transcrihe (trans. 


!) ti'ibunal 


tumor 


toilet 


tr&asept (trans) 


trVtune 


tnmulous 


tolerable 


trans/er 


tributary 


tumult 


tffmh 


transfigure 


tribute 


tunic 


tome 


transfix 


tricilsjrid 


turbid 


tone 


transfdrm 


trident 


turbitiate 


tonsil 


transfuse 


triew/nal (ann) 


tiirbulent 


fonsorial 


transgress 


trifoliate 


tureen (terr) 


ffinsure 


tr&n stent 


trifurcate 


turgid 


topic 


trans/* 


trigoti6metry 


turn (tourn) 


top6fjrai>hj 


transJrton 


trinity 


turpitude 


torment (torqu) 


transyYory 


trio 


turret 


torn (tov/rn) 


translate 


tripartite 


tutelage 


tornado 


translucent 


triphthong 


tutelar 


torpedo 


transmarine 


triplicate 


tutor 


torpid 


tr&ns»i i grate 


tripod 


twilight 


torrent 


transmit 


trisect 


twill 



TWIN — VETERINARY. 
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twm 


urban 


vanqui^ln {vino) 


verb 


twine 


urbane 


vapid (vapp) 


verbal 


firist 


urge 


vapor 


verbatim 


tijinpan 


■ursine 


variegate (ag) 


verbiage 


ti/inpannm 


use 


variety 


verbose 


tjfpe 


usual 


vartolus 


verdant 


fyjfhus (tuph) 


usurp 


varioloid 


t^erdict {diet) 


tjp6graphj 


usury 


t'rtWous 


verdigiia {ceris) 


tyrant (tyrann) 


^it^nsil 


vary (vari) 


verdure 




utility 


vascular 


verge 


ubTqidty 


utilize 


vase 


verity (foe) 


ulcer 


uveona 


vast 


verily 


iilmaceous 


uvnla 


vault {volut) 


verjuice {verd) 


ulterior 


uxonous 


veer (vir) 


verm icular 


fdtimate 




vegetable 


vermifuge 


ultinisktuia 


vacant 


vegetate 


verm ilion 


filtimo 


vacate 


vehement 


{vermicuT) 


ultrajwai'me 


vacf^inate 


vehicle 


vermin 


ultra )Wd»( fane 


rr'uxine 


veil (pel) 


vermirorous 


umbel {umbell) 


vacillate 


vein (ven) 


vernal 


umbrage 


vdcuons 


velocipede 


versatile 


unibrSlla 


vacuum 


velocity 


verse 


timbriteTous 


vade-mecum 


venal 


vi^rsion 


H.«.animous 


vclgahond 


vend 


vertehra 


(aniin) 


vagary 


vender 


vertex 


uneoiifh (cudh) 


vagrant 


vendible 


vertical 


iinction 


vague 


venerate 


vertigo 


nnctuous 


vain {van) 


vengeance 


very 


iin(lu\ate 


valediction (diet) 


venial 


vesicate 


unffuent 


valeAictory {diet) 


I'ewison 


vesicle 


Ungulate 


valetudinariau 


■j'enom {venen) 


vesper 


unicorn 


*'«nialla 


venoua 


res2)ers 


uniform 


frtfiant 


ventilate 


vessel {vas) 


unify (fao) 


valid 


ventral 


vest 


union 


vallation 


ventricle 


vestibule 


unique 


valley 


ventriloquist 


vestige 


unison 


valor 


venture 


■I'c.sfment 


unit 


vdlue 


(aventur) 


vestry 


unite 


valve 


venue 


vesture 


unity 


vandal {wcmd&l) 


veracious 


veteran 


universe 


vaniAi. 


veracity 


veterinary 
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VETO — 


-ZYMOTIC. 




veto 


vindictive 


vitreous 


vortex (vert) 


vex 


vine 


vitrify (foe) 


votary 


viaduct 


vinegar (aigr) 


vitnol 


vote 


viand (vwend) 


vineyard 


vittUine 


votive 


viftrate 


vinous 


vituperate {viti) 


vouch (voo) 


vicar (viGari) 


vintage 


vivacious 


vow (vot) 


vicarious 


vintner 


viv^ity 


Yowel (vocal) 


vice (viU) 


violate 


viva voce 


voyage (vi) 


vicegerent 


violent 


vivid 


vulgar 


viceroy (roy) 


virago 


vivify (fad) 


vulnerable 


vicinage 


virgin 


viviparous 


vulpine 


vicinity 


Virgo 


vdcable 


vtilture (vuls) 


vicious (viti) 


viridity 


vocabvZary 




victim 


virile 


vocal 


walnut 


victor 


virtue 


vocation 


xi&nthic 


victuals (vit'ls) 


vir\]lent 


vociferate 


xanthous 


vid6licit 


virus 


voice (voc) 


xiphoid 


vigil 


visage 


volant 


xylography 


vigilant 


viscera 


volatile 


(xule) 


vignette (vin yetO viscid 


voHtion 




vigor 


viscous 


vSlley 


zeal (zeJ) 


vile 


visihle 


vdluhle 


zodiac 


villa 


vision 


vdlume 


zone 


village 


visit 


volUtninous 


zoibgraphy 


villain 


visor 


voluntary 


zooid 


villous 


vista 


voluptuous 


zoolite (loth) 


vinaceous 


visual 


volute 


zo6logy 


vincible 


vital 


vomit 


zoophyte 


vlndicatk 


vitiate 


voracious 


zymdtic 



ALPHABETICAL STEM LIST. 



Figures show pages where words are applied in quotations. 



Abb — father, religious leader ; 
aftftotf" (the governor of a mon- 
astery). Syriac, abba,. 

Abd — hide ; abdomen (the lower 
cavity of the body in which 
the entrails are concealed). L. 
abdere. 

Abol — do away with ; abolish. 
L. o6ofere.* 

Ac — needle; aciform. L. acus. 

Acaleph — nettle; ocofepTioid. G. 
acalephe. 

Acantli — spine, thorn ; aoantha- 
ceous, acanthus ^ (a thorny 
shrub). Q. acantha. 

Accip — seize ; occtpitres (an order 
of rapacious birds). L. ao- 
cipere. L. ad, to, unto ; copere, 
to take. 



Accoutr — dress, array ; accoutre- 
ment. F. accoutrer. 

Acerb — bitter ; acerbity. L. 
acerbus. 

Acerv — heap ; acerbate. L. ao- 
ervns. 

Acid — sour. L. acidns. 

Acinac — short sword ; acinaci- 
form. Q-. acinaces. 

Acni — top, summit; acme. Q-. 
acme. 

Acou — whetstone, sharp stone; 
acoraite (the herb monk's-hood, 
which grows on steep, sharp 
rocks). Or. acone. 

Aero — pointed, upper, top, first ; 
acrobat (an athlete, a contor- 
tionist, one who can go on the 
points of his toes), ocrogen (a 



• The English language in familiar speech consists mainly of words of Anglo- 
Saxon origin. But of the words constituting the English language, fully three 
fifths are of Xiatin origin. The Latin element was first introduced into 
England by the armies of Julius Caesar and his successors. The conquests 
of Caesar resulted in displacing entirely the Celtic language in South-western 
Europe from the Rhine to the Strait of Grihraltar, and establishing in its place 
the Latin language. This was due to no deliberate attempt, but to the operation 
of natural laws. The superior civilization overcame the speech of the inferior. 
The conquest of England by the Romans, however, was only nominal, never 
amounting to more than an armed occupation, and therefore affected the speech 
of the country but slightly. The Latin language was again introduced, and with 
more effect, in the fifth and sixth centuries, by Christian missionaries from the 
South of Europe, who re-established Christianity on the island. The literature of 
the period was exclusively Latin, and all instruction came from a Latin source. 
But the great Inundation of Latin words came with the Norman Conquest; for 
the Norman rrench was but modified Latin. The eleventh century after Christ 
completed the conquest undertaken in the first century before Christ. But it 
failed to overthrow entirely the speech of the land, and resulted only in a lan- 
guage compromise. 

+ The acanthus leaf is the conspicuous ornament of the beautiful Corinthian 
capital. 
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ACU — ^G. 



plant having its growth at the 
top), acropolis (a citadel, an up- 
per city), ocrostic* (a word or 
sentence formed from the first, 
or last, letters of several suc- 
cessive lines). G. aoros* 

Acii — sharpen ; acute, acumen, 
(sharpness, or keenness of in- 
tellect). L. ocitere. 

Adept — proficient. L. apisai, 
adeptus. 

Adip — fat ; adipose. L. adipa, 
adipis. 

Adjut — assist ; ac^utslnt (a regi- 
mental staff officer, the colo- 
nel's assista/nt), coadjutor (one 
assisting with). L. adjutare. 

Adolesc ; adult — grow up ; ado- 
lescence (the period of growth), 



adult (a grown-up person). L. 

adolescere, ad/iiltns., 
Adul — flatter ; adwZation. L. 

adul&vi. 
Adulter — corrupt ; adulter&te, 

adulter f. L. adultersne. 
Advauc {avanc) — QO forward; 

advance. F. avanoer. F. 

avant, before. L. db, from, 

ante, before. 
Advant (avant) — before, ahead ; 

advantage^'^ (profit, an ad- 
vance). F. avant. L. ab, from, 

ante, before. 
Advic ; ad vis (avis) — opinion; 

advice (an opinion of what 

seems best), advise. F. avis. 

L. OTdere, wsus, to see. 
-35g — goat ; cegia (a protecting 



* The presence of words of Greek origin in the English language Is due to 
several interesting causes. In the first place, the Greeks made early progress in 
the arts and sciences. Being originators in both fields, they were enabled to des- 
ignate important distinctions by the words of their own language, as in the case 
of geometry, discovered and developed by Euclid, of logic and rhetoric, developed 
by Aristotle, and of astronomy, founded by Hipparchus and Ptolemy. As these 
and other sciences passed to foreign lands, they retained the Greek terminology 
fixed with such exactness. The Romans were instructed by the Greeks ; and in 
appropriating Greek thought they likewise appropriated a large range of Greek 
terms. It was a Greek-laden Latin which the conquerors of the world spread over 
the Roman Empire. The Latin speech took complete possession of Gaul (now 
Bounce). Erenoh is but Latin more or less corrupted and modified by the vicissi- 
tudes of two thousand years ; and as such it has its Greek element. When, there- 
fore, French became incorporated into English, the inseparable Greek element 
likewise came in. But many words have come into English directly from the 
Greek tongue, owing to the revival of letters and the close study of the noble 
literature of Greece. Moreover, modern scientists have found it expedient to ex- 
press new science in terms of Greek origin. In doing this they are actuated by 
the following reasons, viz.: 1st. It is natural to adhere to a settled system 
of nomenclature (Greek terms first had the field). 2d. A uniform terminology is 
necessary, that students of different nations may follow each other's discoveries 
without confusion ; and to no other language would they all be so ready to defer 
£ts to the transcendent Greek. 3d. Great exactness is necessary in the expressing 
of scientific distinctions, and no other language has so fully met tliis requirement 
as the language of the highly cultivated and consequently subtle and acutely dis- 
cerning Greeks. 4th. Scientific terminology must have a fixed value, the shifting 
uses of words in popular use would introduce confusion into science, — the scien- 
tific term must be as unchangeable as the imbedded fossil ; the Greek, being a 
dead language, has this fixity of form. 
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power,* recalling the goaf^skin 
shield of Minerva f). G. aix, 



Aer — air ; aerial ■■- (belonging to 
the upper air), aeriform, oero- 
Ute (a meteoric stone, a stone 
from the upper air If), aero- 
naut (a balloonist, an air 
sailor). L. aer. Q. aer. 

^sth (aisth) — perceive, feel ; 
CEs^tetic *" (tasteful, perceiving 
the beautiful), CBsthetics (the 
principles of beauty, that 
which awakens pleasurable 
feeling), ancesthetic (a drug 
that destroys /eeZi/tgf). Q.adsth- 
omai. 

Ag ; act — drive, urge, act ; ogrent 
(that which acts, or causes an 
effect, also one acting in behalf 
of another), agritate (continue 
to urge), ambigTious (doubtful, 
driving about), coag^ulate (cur- 
dle, or drive together, as rennet 
does the milk), counteract 



(act against), exact (complete, 
correct, worked out, also to 
compel, or urge out), exigent 
(pressing, urging out), ^voA- 
ig&l*^ (lavish, wasteful, driv- 
ing forth), transact (perform, 
drive beyond). L. agrere, aclns. 

Agger — heap; exaggerate (to 
overstate, make out a great 
amount). L. agger. 

Agi — a saying ; adage (a wise 
saying). L. agium. 

Agog*' — leading, bringing ; dem- 
agogue (a leader of the people), 
■pedagogue (a teacher, or child- 
leader), synagrog'ue'" (a congrega- 
tion, a bringing together). Q. 
agogos, agoge. Q-. ag'ein, to 
lead, bring. 

Agon — contest, struggle ; agony ^'' 
(great pain, causing a struggle), 
antagioraist (an opponent, one 
struggling against). G. agon. 

Agr — field, land; agrriculture, 
ogrrarian (relating to the hold- 



* An American laborer on the Panama Railroad at the time of its construc- 
tion, was subjected to such brutal treatment by his immediate boss, or overseer, 
that in a fit of frenzy he killed the latter. The laborer was summarily tried and 
condemned by the local authorities, regardless of the interposition of the Ameri- 
can Consul, who thought that due weight had not been given to the amount of 
provocation. When the condemned man was led out to be shot to death, the 
consul sprang to his side, and, throwing around him the American flag, defied 
the soldiers to shoot through that if they dared. The execution was prudently 
deferred, the man being under the protecting agis of the American flag. 

t A conspicuous ornament in the center of Minerva's shield was the head of 
Medusa, the Gorgon slain by Perseus. 

t The aerolUes are masses of planetary substance revolving around the sun in 
accordance with planetary laws. They are considered either the ruins of dis- 
rupted planets, or else fragments thrown off by extreme centrifugal motion. 
Such a moving body, when brought within the scope of the earth's attraction, is 
drawn from its orbit and caused to approach the earth with inconceivable veloc- 
ity. Striking the earth's atmosphere with such velocity, it is heated to a white 
heat by friction, and thus becomes a " shooting star." *» The heat is generally suf- 
ficient to convert it into vapor ; but occasionally a partly consumed stone reaches 
the surface of the earth, to be characterized as an aerolite. Frequently the earth 
encounters a multitude of these small bodies, causing a "meteoric shower." 
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At last, with easy roads, he came to Leicester, 

Lodg'd in the abbey ; where the reverend abbot, 

With all his convent, honourably receiv'd him ; 

To whom he gave these words,— father abbot. 

An old man, broken with the storms of state. 

Is come to lay his weary boms among ye; 

Give Mm a little earth for charity .'—Shakespeare. 

Act, act in the living present. 

Heart within, and God o'evhea.A.— Longfellow. 

As we sailed up the Mersey, I reconnoitered the shores with a telescope. My 
eye dwelt with delight on neat cottages, with their trim shrubberiea and green 
grass plots. I saw the moldering ruins of an aftftey overrun with ivy, and the 
taper spire of a village church rising from the brow of a neighboring hUl— aU 
were characteristic of England.— /rmrai;. 

A character is like an acrostic or Alexandrian stanza ;— read it forward, back- 
ward, or across, it still spells the same thins.— Emerson. 

Like a glow-worm golden 

In a dell of dew, 
Scattering unbeholden 

Its a^nal hue 
Among the flowers and grass, which screen it from the view.— 5A«B«y. 

Sal. Ah, Kichard 1 with the eyes of heavy mind, 
I see thy glory, like a shooting star. 
Fall to the base earth from the /rmament 1 

Count me o'er earth's chosen heroes, — they were souls that stood alone. 
While the men they agonized for hurled the contumelioviS stone.— LoweU- 

Yet art thou prodigal of smiles- 
Smiles sweeter than thy frowns are stem.— Bryant. (The Skies.) 

There are who triumph in a losing cause. 
Who can put on defeat, as 'twere a wreath 
XJnwitheririg in the adverse populsct breath. 

Safe from the blasting demayosrue's sq^iplaiise.-LoiDell. 

I saw them in their synagogue 

As in their ancient d&y. — Crosswell. 

When Watts' pale mother, o'er her thoughtful child. 
In hope and fear alternate wept and smiled.— JSZ/Jo*. 

Life is a leaf of paper white 

Whereon each one of us may write 

His word or two, and then comes night.— Xom;««. 
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ing of lands). L. ager, agri. 
(See Peregir-ination, 'Pilgrim.) 

Al — feed ; aZiment {food). L. a?ere. 

Al — wing ; aliped {wing-footed), 
aisle « (the wirig or side portion 
of a church). L. ala. 

Alacr — swift ; alacrity. L. alor 
eer. 

Alb — white ; albamen (the w?iit& 
of an egg, the wftdte part of 
wheat), aZ&umum (the wMte 
ring of wood just under the 
bark) alb (a wJiAte vestment), 
dlbviin*'' (a book with empty, 
and therefore white, or blank, 
pages), Albion^^ (England, the 
land of the white chalk cliffs). 
L. ai!&us. 

Aid (eald) — old ; aMerman *^ (a 
member of a city council, one 
of the City Fathers). A. S. 
eald. 



Alesc — grow ; coafosoe (form 
close union, grow together). L. 
alesoere. L. aZere, to nourish. 

Algr — pain; neuraZgria (nerve- 
pain). G. algos. 

All — another ; alien (strange, 
from another land), alias (other- 
wise), alibi (in another place), 
aliquot (being an exact part of 
another). L. aMus. 

All — other ; aSopathy (a system 
of cure producing symptoms 
other than those of the disease), 
oZfegory (a description of one 
thing under the image of an- 
other), paraZfel'" (beside each 
other). Or. alios. 

All el — one another. Or. allelon. 

Ally (ali) — hind up ; a%"» (bind 
together). O. F. aUer.* L. ad, 
to, unto, ligare, to bind. 

Alnion (almosn) — alms; almo- 



' Previous to the Norman Conquest, A.D. 1066, the language of England 
was Anglo-Saxon. That conquest placed in power a people who spoke the I'rench 
language of that period (O. P., Old French) as it was spoken in the province of 
Normandy, and called, therefore, Norman ITrench. For a time there were two 
languages in the island ; pride holding the Normans aloof from the conquered 
race, and hate restraining the latter from using the speech of their conquerors. 
Communication between them, however, became a necessity, and it resulted not 
in giving up either language entirely, but in making out of both a new language 
—the English. Hence our present words are but changed forms, or corruptions, of 
Old French and Anglo-Saxon words. To the conquered masses were allotted toil 
and struggle for the material necessities of life, and they retained their language 
for the expression of such ideas as came within their range of experience. We 
stiU express in strong Anglo-Saxon monosyllables what we see and feel and 
otherwise perceive directly. It was found easier to accept the language of the 
masses for familiar things than to force them up to the use of a strange and for- 
eign speech. Hence the Anglo-Saxon is still our vernacular, the language of 
childhood, the speech of direct experience independent of education. After the 
wholesale confiscations following the Conquest, the Normans possessed a monopoly 
of luxury, with all that pertained to it, including education and refinement ; and 
they were hence enabled to retain their own vocabulary for the expression of 
things with which the conquered people had become practically unfamiliar. The 
English language is richer than either of its ancestors, for it has all the strength 
of the sturdy Anglo-Saxon, and with it the grace and flexibility of the French. 
There is, moreover, an interlapplng of the two elements instead of a sharp line 
of division, and this has enriched the resulting language with synonyms admit- 
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wer (a distributor of alms). O. 
r. almosne. G-. eleemosurie. 

Alphabet — a set of written char- 
acters to represent elementary- 
sounds, like the Greek alpha- 
bet, whose first two letters are 
alpha and beta. 

Alt — high; aMitude (height), altar 
(an elevated table for sacrifice, 
or religious service), exalt (lift 
up, on high), alto (the lowest 
female voice, formerly the 
tenor, or hdgh male voice), con- 
traZto (an intermediate female 
voice, the counter-tenor, or 
hdgh voice). L. aU\is. 

Alter — other ; alter, alternate ^ (to 
succeed one another by regular 
turns), atorcation (a dispute, a 
bickering between one another). 
L. alter. 

Alve — cavity; alveolar. L. al- 
"ueus. 

Am — love; owiatory, amative 
(addicted to love). L. amare, 
amatns, to love. 

Aiiiator — lover; amatory. ^^ L. 
am,ator. L. a?»are, to love. 

Amtoassad — an embassy ; am- 
bassador, embassador (one sent 
on a mission, or embassy). F. 
ambassade. 

Ainl)ro.si ; ainbrot — immortal ; 
ambrosia (the food of the gods, 
which conferred imm,ortality 
upon those who tasted of it), 
Ambrose (the immortal one), 
a?n.6rotype (an unfading, and 



therefore called immortal, type). 
G. ambrosias. G. ambrotos. 
G. brotoa, a mortal. 

Ambul — walk; -peraynbulate (walk 
through), somnambuliat (a 
sleep-walker), tunambulist (a 
tightr^ope-^walker), ambulator (a 
walking carriage), ambulance 
(a vehicle for the sick, moving 
at a walking pace), amble (to 
jog along at a brisk walk). L. 
anfibulare. 

Amen (amaen) — pleasant ; ameni- 
ty (a delicate attention designed 
to give pleasure). L. amcenus. 

Amic — friend ; am,ioable (friend- 
ly), am,(ic)ity (friendship), ami- 
(c)able (friendly). L. amicus. 
Ij. oTOare, to love. 

Amic (amiot) —- a garment thrown 
round one ; amice (a pilgrim's 
stole). L. amiotus. 

Aninest — forgotten ; am,nesty (a 
general pardon, in which of- 
fenses are to be deemed as for- 
gotten). G. am,nestos. 

Amor — love ; amorous^" (prone to 
love), enamor ^» (to inspire with 
lave). L. amor. 

Ampl — spacious, large ; a/mpli- 
tude amplity (enlarge upon), 
ample.''" L. ampZus. 

Amyl — starch ; amylaceona. G. 
am.ylnra. 

All — one ; any (a one). A. S. an. 

Ancien — old, belonging to a 
former time ; ancient.*'' F. an^ 
cien. L. ante, before. 



ting great range and variety of expression. In " Ivanhoe," Sir Walter Scott puts 
into the mouth of the clown, Wamha, a humorous lecture on this horder-land be- 
tween the two languages that coalesced to form the English. 
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Anem — wind ; anemone " (the 
iwnd-flower). 

Angel — messenger ; angeV'* (God's 
messenger), evangelist ^» (the 
messenger of good tidings). G. 
angelos. 

Aiig'io (awgre'jo) — vessel ; angio- 
sperm (a plant having seed- 
vessels), hydrawgrem. G. ange- 

iOTL. 

Ang ; anx — choke, distress ; 
awgTiish, angina, (distressing 
pain), anxious '"* (in distressed 
suspense). L. angere, anxus. 

Aniiu — breath, life ; animal (a 
living and breathing creature), 
animate '* (having life or breath, 
also, to enliven). L. anima. 

Aniin — mind, soul, spirit; unare- 
imous (of one mind), magaani- 
m.ous (great souled), pusillani- 
rrtous (mean spirited), equanim- 
ity (the state of having a well- 
balanced or equal mind), ani- 
mosity (fullness of passion, or 
excited mind). L. animus. 

Ann — year ; annaXs (yearly rec- 
ords), cwmversary ^ (a yearly rer- 
turn), annual ™ (yearly), annuity 
(a sum paid yearly), biennial 
(occurring once in two years), 
centennial''' (occurring once in a 
hundred years), perennial (ever- 
lasting, continuing through a 
long series of years), super- 
annuated (having reached an 
excess of years). L. annus. 

Annul — a ring ; annular (ring- 
like, as an annular eclipse). L. 
annulus. L. annus, a year.* 
* A ring Is a circuit, like the circuit of 



Anonial — uneven, irregular, un- 
usual ; anomaly (an exception, 
an unusuM case). G. onomatos. 
G. ana, not ; homalos, even. 

Ante — before ; anterior, enhance 
(to advance). L. ante. 

Autenn — sail-yard ; antennse 
(the feelers of an insect stand- 
ing out like a sail-yard). L. 
antenna. 

Antli — flower ; an^Aology (a col- 
lection of the flowers of poetry), 
perian^Ti (the entire set of pet- 
als surrounding the flower), 
acanthus (the flowering thorn). 
G. anthos. 

Antlirae — coal ; anthracite (min- 
eral, or hard, coal). G. an- 
thrax, anthracos. 

Anthrop — man ; aniArqpophagi 
(man-eaters), misanthrope (a 
man-hater), ^\A\a/nthropy (be- 
nevolence, love of mari). G. 
anthropos. 

Antlqvi — ancient ; antiquity, an- 
tique '" (old, belonging to an an- 
cient period). L. antiquus. 

Anx — See ang. 

Aor (aeir) — rise up ; aorta (the 
great artery that rises up from 
the heart), meteor (an aerolite, 
the stone lifted high in the air).f 
G. aejresthai. G. aeirein. 

Ap — bee ; apiary (a place for 
6ees). G. apis. 

Ap (nap) — a cloth ; apron (a large 
cloth spread before the person). 
O. F. nape. L. mappa. 

Aper; apert— open; operient, 
aperture (an opening), ^^ril 
the year. t See Aerolite. 
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France is, by its natural contrast, a, kind of blackboard on wMch English 
character draws its own traitB in chalk.— Emereori,. 

Take back the virgin page, 

White and unwritten still ; 
Some hand more calm and sage. 

The leaf mnst All.— -Jf«w«. 

Majesty, power, glory, strength, and beauty all are aidei 

In this eternal ark of worship undeflled. — Byron. (St. Peter's at Some.) 

Fresh clad from heaven in robes of white 

A. young probationer of light. 

Thou wert, my soul, an Atmm bright. — Lamb. 

As an amatory poem it is «(fifying, in these days of coarser thinking, to notice 
the nature, r^reement, and exquisite delicacy which -pervade it, fionishlng every 
gross thought or immoiJest exiw«««ion, and presenting female loveliness clothed in 
all its chivalToua attrilmteB of almost supernatural purity and grace.— Irving. 

As far as I could ken thy chdkii cliffs, 

"When from thy shore the tempest beat us back, 

I stood upon the hatches in the storm : 

And even with this, I lost fair England's view. 

And bid mine eyes be packing with my heart : 

And call'd them blind and dusky spectacles, 

For losing ken of Mbimi''B wished eoast.—Shakespeare. 

Mer. O, then, I see queen Mab hath been with you. 
She is the/oiries' midwife, and she comes 
In shape no bigger than an asrafe-stone 
On the fore-linger of an aldermaD., 
Drawn with a team of little atomies 
Athwart men's noses as they lie aaieey.—Shalcespeare. 

Mar. Look, with what courtecras action 
It waves you to a more removed ground : 
But do not go with it. 

Hor. No, by no means. 

3am. It will not speak ; then I will foUow it.— Shakespeare. 

Sam. Seems, madam ! nay, it is ; I know not seems 
'Tis not alo«« my inky cloak, good mother, 
Nor customary suits of solemn black, 
Nor windy suspir-ations of forced breath. 
No, nor the fruitful river in the eye, 
Nor the Aejectei haviour of the visage. 
Together with all forms, moods, shows of grief. 
That can denote me truly : These, indeed, seem. 
For they are acflons that a man might play ; 
But I have that within, which passefb. show ; 
These, but the trappings and the suits of woe.-^Shakespeare. 
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(the month of the opening 
buds), malapert (saucy, badly 
experienced, or opened). L. 
operire, apertxxs. 

Apex — summit ; apex (the point, 
or summit, of an angle, cone, 
or pyramid). L. apex. 

Api — bee ; apiary. L. apis. 

Appiirten {aparten) — belong to; 
appurten&iiCQ (that which fie- 
longs to). O. F. aparferair. L. 
ad, to ; pertinev&, to belong. 
L. per, thoroughly ; tewere, to 
hold. 

Aps ; apsitl — bow, turn; apse 
(a curved recess in the east 
end of a church), apsides (the 
turning points in a planet's 
orbit). L. qpsis, apsidis. G. 
opsis. G. optein, to tie. 

Apt — fit, join ; adapt (fit to), apt- 
itude *' (fitness). L. opere, aptas. 



Aqu — water ; ogwatic, aqueous, 
aqueduct (a it)ater-pipe or con- 
ductor), aquariuTn (a water ves- 
sel in which fishes and marine 
plants are kept). L. aqua. 

Aquil— eagle; aquiline (like the 
beak of an eagle). L. aquila. 

Ar —plow ; arable " (fit for plow- 
ing), Aryans (the agricultural 
ancestors of the Indo-Euro- 
pean races*). L. arare. 

At— be dry; arid (dry), aref ac- 
tion (making dry). L. osrere. 

Arbiter ; arbitr— witness, judge, 
umpire ; arbiter (a judge), arbi- 
trary (decisive), arbitrate ^* (to 
adjust, settle). L. arbiter. 

Arbor — tree ; orftoreous, arbori- 
culture. L. arbor. 

Arc — bow ; arc (a &OM-like section 
of a circumference), orcher (a 
bowman), arch ^^ (a vault having 



* The Aryans were a prehistoric tribe ; that is, they are not mentioued in for- 
mal history, neither are they mentioned in tradition. What is known of them is 
learned entirely from the evidences of language, which has been found to be the 
most enduring monument of the human race. Prom these evidences it has been 
determined that the Aryans occupied the plains of Decoan, to the south-east of the 
Caspian Sea ; that they were a bright, energetic race, advanced much beyond the 
state of savagery ; that by successive migrations they contributed to the populat- 
ing of Hindustan to the south-eastward, of Persia to the eastward, and of all 
Europe to the westward. iPour great migrations of Aryans are traceable in the 
populations of Europe. The Celtic migration was the first, and under the press- 
ure of successive migrations, it moved on to the westward until it occupied the 
remote portion of the continent, embracing the regions now known as Erance, 
Spain, Portugal, and the British Islands. Then came a migration which divided 
at the Bosporus, sending one division into Greece, and another around the 
mountains into Italy, and was called, therefore, the Greco-Italian migration. A 
third migration bore to the northward, and occupied Central and North-western 
Europe. This was called the Teutonic migration, and supphed to Europe its Teu- 
tonic races, including the Germans, Dutch, English (or Anglo-Saxon), and Scan- 
dinavians. A fourth migration, bearing to the north of the Caspian Sea, con- 
tributed the great Slavonic race, occupying Russia, Servia, Montenegro, Bosnia, 
and other Balkan provinces. In consequence of the territory occupied by these 
various migrations, the resulting races are called Indo-Europeans. They are all 
of one blood and one speech, but have toward each other varying degrees of 
relationship, and these are determined mainly by the evidences of language. 
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a curved roof*), arcade (a suc- 
cession of arches). L. orous. 

Arc — keep ; arcana (things kept 
secret). L. arcere. 

Arch — rule, govern; anarchy"'' 
(the state of being without 
government), heptarc/iy (the 
government of seven f), hier- 
archy "* (the governing authori- 
ties of a church), monarch 
(one ruling alone), oligarchy 
(the government of a few), pa- 
triarcTi''' (the father-ruler of a 
race), tetrarc^i (one of fowr 
rulers). Q-. arcTiein. 

Archae (archai) — ancient ; archce- 
ology (the study of ancient life), 
archaic (primitive, belonging 
to ancient times), aroJiodsui^' 
(an old form of expression). G. 
archaios, old. G. arche, the 
beginning. 



Arclii — chief ; architect '" (the 
c^iief builder), urchipelago'^'' (a 
sea interspersed with islands, 
like the ^-Egean Sea, the chief 
sea of the ancient Greeks), 
architvave '* (the lower part of 
the entablature, the chief beam 
resting on the columns). G. 
archi. 

Arct — a bear ; arctic '* (in the re- 
gion of the Great Bear of the 
north). G. arctos. 

Ard ; ars — burn ; ardent,''"'' ardor 
{burning zeal), arson (the crime 
of house-ftMrwingr). L. ardere, 
arsus. 

Ardu — steep, difficult, high ; ord- 
uous (very difficult). L. arduna. 

Are — open space ; area. L. orea. 

Aren — sand; ar&waceous, arena 
(the sanded floor of the Roman 
amphitheater |). L. arena. 



* The arcli has long been a conspicuous feature in architecture. As Buoh it 
was introduced by the Romans, its use being unknown to the Q-reeks and 
other nations, who distinguished themselves early in architecture. The Roman 
arch consisted of a continuous curve, or semicircle. The later Gothic archi- 
tecture recognized the usefulness and beauty of the arch, but gave it a point, 
to make it conform to the pointed style of this architecture. The Gothic arch 
consists of two curves, or arcs, intersecting so as to form a point, or apex. 
Architecture produces the most satisfactory effects where it exhibits fitness or 
adaptation, solidity or strength, and beauty, harmoniously combined. The arch 
contributes these three elements. The Romans had such a high estimate of the 
properties of the arch that they employed it as an ornament in itself, apart 
from any other structure, as seen in their triumphal arches — ^the monuments or 
trophies of their conquests. The fine arch of Titus, stiU in existence, is a notable 
example. The arch, by introducing the curved line into ornamentation, was 
doubtless the inspiring suggestion and starting-point of all the tracery subse- 
quently developed in Gothic architecture. 

t The term is especially appUed to the government of England under the 
seven Saxon kings. The seven kingdoms were Kent, Sussex (South Saxons), 
Wessex (West Saxons), Essex (East Saxons), East Anglia, Mercia, and Northum: 
berland. These were all united finally Into one kingdom by Egbert, king of 
Wessex. He allowed the other kings to reign for a time, but in token of sub- 
mission he compelled them to row his barge on the Thames with their own 
hands. 

t The Roman people became addicted to barbarous amusements; they rejoiced 
in the torture and destruction of men and beasts. Their amphitheaters were 
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Argent — silver ; a^-g'ew/if erous 
(silver-yielding). L. argenlnm* 

Arglll — clay ; argillaceous. L. 
argilla,. 

Arg-u — prove by argument ; ar- 
gtie. L arguere. 

Arlst^best ; aristocracy (goverrir- 
ment by the best people). G. 
aristos. 

Aritlim— number ; arithm&tic (the 
science of number), logarithm 
(a ratio number). G. arithmos. 

Arom — spice, sweet herb ; aroma, 
aromatic. Q. aroma. 

Ars — See ard. 

Art— skill ; art.^^ L. ars, artis. 

Arteri — windpipe ; artery (a 
blood-vessel suggestive of the 
wind-pipe). G. arteria. 

Articul — joint ; articulate " (sup- 
ply with joints, divide by 
joints), article (a joint or item). 
L. articulus. 



Artillcr— equip, artilleiy^^ (heavy 
guns, a war equipment). O. F. 
artiller. L. ars, artis. 

Ariimliii — reed ; orMdinaceous. 
L. arundo, arundinis. 

Aryten — ladle ; arytenoid. G-. 
arutaine. 

Asc — work, exercise ; ascetic 
(given to severe exercise, or 
self-discipline). G. ascein. 

Asin — ass ; asinine (ass-like). L. 
asinvis. 

Asper — rough; asperity,** exas- 
perate. L. asper. 

Ast — craft ; asiute (crafty). L. 
astus. 

Aster; astr — star; asterisk (a 
little star (*) used in reference to 
a foot-note), asteroid (a smaller 
planet, having the form of a 
star), astrology '* (the science of 
fortune-telling by the stars), 
astronomy (the science of the 



slaughter pens, in wMcli men were supplied with, arms and compelled to fight 
for their lives. As it was truly a fight to the death, nothing could he more 
desperate than a gladiatorial combat. Blood alone did not satisfy that fierce 
audience ; they often required murder in its most cowardly and shocking form. 
K a gladiator feU wounded and helpless, his antagonist was obliged to place 
the point of his sword at the throat of his fallen adversary and act as the 
people signaled. If the thumbs were down it was the signal to destroy ; if up, 
the signal to spare. These gladiatorial contests were varied with the fights of 
wild beasts; and often human beings were thrust into the arena to struggle 
with the beasts. Many of the early Christians were martyred in the arena- 
torn to pieces for the amusement of the Roman populace. Strange to say, 
the front seats in those extraordinary places of amusement were reserved for 
the upper classes, assigned by law to those of Icnightly ranli. The gladiators 
once rebelled against the brutal uses to which they were assigned ; under the 
leadership of Spartacus, and with head-quarters in the crater of Mt. Vesuvius, 
for three years they defied the power of Rome. In marked contrast to the 
bloody arena of Rome were the noble and elevating public games of Q-reece. 
There, too, were exhibitions of courage, strength, and endurance, but they took 
the harmless forms of racing, wrestling, guiding the fiylng chariot, hurling the 
weight, etc. But the people found their highest delight in listening to some 
great bard, musician, or historian, or in witnessing the latest productions of 
their artists. 

* The Argentine Republic occupies a silver region. 
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The large place asfii^'wed to music by Plato and Aristotle shows that the eutt- 
Tire of the emotions was an important element in G-reek Gduc&tion, -.^fi^Aetic edu- 
cation was not only an end in itself, hut was regarded as the iasla of moral and 
religiQ\is CT//^ure. — Oympayr^, 

Duke. Not so, not so; his life is paroSel'd 
Even mth the stroke and line of his great justice ; 
He doth with holy ah«<mence sa\>dve 
That in himself, which he spurs on his power 
To quality in others : were he meal'd 
With that which he corrects, then were he tyrannous ; 
But this being so, he's jxist.—3/uikegpeare. 

Ayr gurgUng kiss'd his pebbled shore, 

O'erhung with wild woods, thick'ning green; 

The/rayrant birch, and hawthorn hoar. 

Twined amorous round the raptured scene. — Bmyis. 

" Away, away 1 — in our blossoming bowers. 
In the soft air, wrapping these spheres of ours. 
In the seas and fountains that shine with morn. 
See, love is brooding, and life is born. 
And breathing myriads are breaking from night. 
To rejoice, like us, in motion and light.— Bryant. (Song of the Stars.) 

"What time the pea puts on the bloom 

Thou fly'st thy vocal vale. 
An OHKual guest in other lands. 

Another Spring to hail. — Logan. 

Sweet sounds transpir'd, as when the enajnw'd dove 
Pours out the soft murm'ring of responsive love. — Coleridge. 

Dozing, murmuring in its «i«ions, lay the heaven-enamored lake. 

— Thomas Buchanan Bead. 

Here, when art was still reUgion, with a simple, reoerent heart. 
Lived and labored Albreeht Dflrer, the evangelist of art.— Longfeltow. 

I praised the earth, in beauty seen 
With garlands gay of varioxts green ; 
I praised the sea, whose ample field 
Shone glorious as a silver shield. 

"And then thou shalt have thy choice to be 
Restored in the lily that decks the lea. 
In the jessamine bloom, the anemone. 
Or aught of thy spotless whiteness. 

—Hannah F. Oould. {The Stum Flake.) 



A shell of ample size, and light 
As the pearly car of Amphitrite, 

That sporflve dolphins Arevr. —Wordsworth. 
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stars), disaster^' (an ill-starred 
accident), aster '* (the star flow- 
er). G. osiron. 

Astlini — a panting ; asthma, (a 
disease that causes a gasping 
for breath). G. asthma. G. 
aaaein, to breathe out. G. oein, 
to breathe. 

Astr — See aster. 

Asyl — unharmed, safe from vio- 
lence ; asylwia (a place of 
refuge). G. asulos. G. a, with- 
out ; SMfe, right of seizure. 

Athl — contest ; athlete (a mus- 
cular contestant in physical 
games). G. athlos, a contest. 

Atmo — vapor ; atmosphere.* "^ G. 
atmos. 

Atom — direct, prepare, transact ; 
attorney (one who transacts 
business for another). O. F. 
atorner. O. F. torner, to turn. 



Atroc — cruel; atrocious, atroc- 
ity. L. atrox, atrocis. 

Attir (atir) — adorn ; attire (to 
dress). O. F. a^irier. O. F. tire, 
a row, file. 

Auct — See aug. 

Aud — hear, listen ; audible =* (ca- 
pable of being Jieard), audi- 
ence ** (a hearing, also a body 
of hearers), audit (to pass upon 
accounts after a due hearing), 
obedient (obeying, giving ear 
to). L. audire. 

Audaci — bold ; audacious "* (ex- 
tremely bold). L. audac, au- 
dacis. L. audere, to dare. 

Aug ; auct — increase ; augment, 
awgrust (very grand), auction (a 
sale having increasing bids), 
author ^^ (a producer, one who 
causes a work to grow or in- 
crease). L. augere, auctns. 



* The atmospliere of the earth is estimated to be about fifty miles in thick- 
ness. The weight of this ma;ss produces a pressure at the level of the sea equiv- 
alent to fourteen pounds to the square inch of surface. Like all gases and 
liquid substances, its pressure is in all directions. Animal life depends upon 
this pressure ; for the removal of the pressure causes the fluids of the body to 
burst outward. This is why people suffer distress, and are affected with bleed- 
ing in ascending to great heights on a mountain or in a balloon. The press- 
ure of fourteen pounds to the square inch would be crushing if applied in but 
one direction, as the hand may be crushed by placing it over the opening of 
the receiver of an air-pump while the air is being exhausted. The atmosphere 
takes up moisture from the ocean by its capillary quality, and carries it to the 
mountains, to be there precipitated, and thus to form the great streams of the 
world. This moisture-laden atmosphere also supplies the useful showers for the 
thirsty fields. The earth is thus rendered productive and capable of sustain- 
iag animal life. The atmosphere is, moreover, a shield or protection against 
dangerous missUes from above. But for the atmosphere each aerolite would 
reach the earth in solid form, and with a velocity incalculably greater than 
that of a cannon ball. (See Aerolite.) The haU-stones, the very drops of rain, 
wotdd all be deadly missiles but for the elastic resistance of the several strata 
of the atmosphere. Another mechanical property of the air is its affording a 
medium for locomotion. Birds propel themselves through it by the oar-like 
movements of their wings, and men are learning to traverse it by means of the 
balloon or air-ship. These are among the mechanical effects and uses of the 
atmosphere. The chemical properties of air, as such, open another great chap- 
ter in the economy of nature. 
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AUR — BACC. 



Aur — ear ; auriculav (told in the 
ear). L. auris. 

Aur — gold ; aurifer ons (gold pro- 
ducing), aure&ie (gilded), oriole 
(the golden thrush), oriflamme, 
(the standard of St. Denis of 
France, which consisted of a 
blood-red flag cut at the end 
into ^awe-like strips and at- 
tached to a gilded staff), oriel '^ 
(a recess with a window, for- 
merly ornamented with gold), 
ormolu (a kind of brass resem- 
bling pounded gold), orpiment 
(yellow sulphuret of ar- 
senic, the golden pigment). L. 
aiirum. 

Auscult — listen ; ausouU&tion (a 
method of distinguishing dis- 
eases of the chest by listening). 
L. ausoultaxe. L. auris, the ear. 

Atister — harsh, severe; avMere.^'' 
Ij. austerxis. 

Austr — the south wind, south ; 
austraX (southerly), AustrsXia, 
(the Southern Continent). L. 
Auster. 

Authentic — vouched for, war- 
ranted. Q-. authentioos. O. 
authentes (one who does things 
with his own hand*). 

Auxili — help ; auxiliary (help- 
ing). L. auxiliuui. L. awgere, 
to increase. 

Av ; au — bird ; araary (a place 
for birds), awspice (favor, pat- 



ronage, a token of good things, 
as indicated by the flight of 
birds). L. ama. 

Aval — downward ; avalamche (a 
downfall of loosened snow 
from a mountain). F. vol, vale, 
valley. 

Avar — greedy ; avarice (greedi- 
ness £or gain). L. avarns. 

Aven — oats ; tt'uewaceous. L. 
avenum. 

Aver — have, possess; average (a 
proportional amount, like the 
proportion paid by the tenant 
for the use of his possessions}). 
O. F. aver. L. habere. 

Avid — greedy, eager ; avidity 
(eagerness). L. avidns. 

Avoir — to have ; oiwrdupois (to 
have some weight). F. avoir. 
L. habere. 

Axi — axis ; axis *' (the line on 
which any thing rotates). L. 
axis. 

Axio — worthy ; axiom (a self- 
evident truth, and therefore 
worthy of unquestioning ac- 
ceptance). G. axioa. 

Azur (lazur) — a bluish stone (the 
lapis lazuli) ; azure '»'' (blue). 
Low L. lazur. L. lapis lazuli 
(the lajward stone). 

Bacc — berry ; ftocoivorous, bacca- 
laureate (relating to graduates, 
or bachelors, the wearers of 



* An authentic manuscript is as reliable as if written by the author's mvn hana. 

t TJnder the feudal system the tenant owed his lord and master not only 
personal service, but also the use of his horses, cattle, etc. In time the use of 
these articles came to be waived on the payment of a sum of money, called 
amrage. 
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the hay-berry wreaths). L. 
bacca. 

Biulin — jest; badinage. F. badiner. 

Bail (baiW) — secure, keep in cus- 
tody; bail (security), baillitt (a 
custodian), bailiwick (a territo- 
rial jurisdictio.n). F. bailler. 

Ball — dance ; ball, ballet, ballad 
(a dancing song). Low L. 
6a??are. 

Ball — throw, put; hyperftofe (an 
exaggeration, a throwing over or 
beyond), syrabol ™ (a sign, some- 
thing put with), emblem i"* (a 
sign or representation, some- 
thing put on, as an ornament), 
parafefe (a comparison, a cast- 
ing beside). Gc. ballem. 

Band — proscribe, outlaw; bandit^^ 
(a robber outlaw). It. bandire. 
Low L. bannir, to proclaim. O. 
H. Ger. bannan, to summon. 
O. H. Q-er. ban, a ban. 

Band — ban, proclamation ; con- 
trafeawd™ (subject to forfeiture 
for being against the procla- 
mation). It. bando. 

Bank (6orec) — bench, table; bank 
(an institution dealing in money, 
originally the money-chang- 
er's bench), fearaftrupt (an insolv- 
ent person, Hke the money- 
changers whose bench was 
broken), banqaet (a great feast, 
originally a little table), bench. 
M. H. Ger. banc. 

Bany (bandf) — merchant ; banyan 
(a wide-spreading tree of India, 
under whose shade the mer- 
chants held their market). Skt. 
banij. 



Bapt — dip; baptize. G. baptein. 

Bar — weight ; fearometer (an in- 
strument for indicating the 
weight of the atmosphere). G. 
baros. 

Barb — beard ; barber (the beard 
dresser), &a»-6 (a beard-like pro- 
jection), barbel (a bearded fish). 
L.' barba. 

Barbar — stammering ; barbar- 
ians ** (uncivilized, originally 
inerely foreigners, whose lan- 
guage seemed to the Greeks 
nothing more than a stammer- 
ing). G. barbaros. 

Barr — a bar ; barrel (a vessel 
made of staves or bars), barrier 
(an obstruction, like a bar), 
embargo (an arrest, a stoppage, 
as by putting a bar in the 
way), r. barre. 

Barrit — barrel ; barricade (a 
street obstruction, sometimes 
made of barrels of sand). Sp. 
barrica. Sp. fcarea, a bar, stave. 

Barro^v (beorh) — a hill ; barrow 
(a burial mound). A. S. beorg, 
beorh. A. S. beorgan, to hide, 
protect. 

Bary — heavy; barytone, barytes. 
G. barus. 

Bas (bass) — low ; base (low), abase 
(bring low), basement (the low- 
est part of a building), bass ™ (the 
lowest part in music), 6ass-re- 
lief (low relief), feassoon (a bass 
instrument), de6a,se (make low). 
Low L. ftassus. 

Basil — king ; basilica (a royal 
hall for the administration of 
justice, also a great church), 
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And foreheads white as when, in clusters set, 
The amemonies by forest /oaraiains rise.— BrycaU. 

Seated I see the two again, 

But not alone ; they entertain 

A little angel unaware 

With face as round as is the moon.— Zonsfellow. 

The holiest of all holidays are those 

Kept by ourselves, in silence and apart ; 

The secret anniversaries of the heart, 

"When the full river of feeling overRowB.— Longfellow. 

Did not Hercules hy force 
Wrest from the guardian Monster of the tomb 
Alcestis, a reareimated corse 1— Wordsworth,. 

His eyes he open'd, and beheld a field, 

Part ffl?'able and tilth, whereon were sheaves 

New reap'd, the other part sheep-walks and toldB.—MUfon. 

Siw. The time approaches. 

That will with due decision make us know 
What we shall say we have, and what we owe. 
Thoughts speeulsitive their unsure hopes relate ; 
But certain ismte strokes must arbitrate : 
Toward which, advance the war. — Shakespeare. 

His steps were slow, yet forward stiU 

He pressed where others pauseA or failed ; 

The calm star clomb with constant will — 

The restless meteor flashed and ^aleA.—Whittier. 

By the rude bridge that archei the flood. 
Their Jlag to April's breeze unfurled. 

Here once the em&a/tled /aT'jners stood. 

And fired the shot heard round the world.— Hmerson. 

AJl are architects of Pate, 

Working in these walls of time ; 

Some with nmesive deeds and great. 

Some with omaments of rhyme. — Longfellow. 

My heart leaps up when I behold 
A ralniow in the sky.— Wordsworth. 

These are indeed exceptions; but they show 

How far the gulf -stream of our youth may flow 

Into the arctic regions of our lives. 

Where little else than life itself survives.— LonnfeMow. 
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basUisk "> (a fabled serpent, a 
serpent or lizard having a spot 
on its head resembling a 
crown). G. basUeus. 

Bast — build ; bastion (a strong 
bwilding in a fortification), 
ftosfile (a strongly-fewiW for- 
tress). O. F. bastxc. 

Bastiii (boston) — stick ; boMma,- 
do (a beating with a stick upon 
the soles of the feet). Sp. 
boston. 

Bat — beat ; battev (beat down), 
bottle (a fight, a striking, or 
beating), ftartalion*' (a command 
organized for battle), abate (beat 
down), aovabat (fight or strike 
together), Aebate (argue, beat one 
another down), rebate (a re- 
turn, beat back). L. batere. L. 
bataere. 

Bath — depth ; bathos (a sinking 
to the depths of the ridiculous). 
G. bathos. 

Baton — a cudgel, stick ; baton 
(a wand, a truncheon), batten 
(a wooden rod). Baton Rouge 
(the city of the Sed Stick). 
F. baton. Low L. basto, bas- 
tonis. 

Batrach — frog ; batrachia,n. G. 
batrochos. 

Beat — blessed ; beatity ™ (make 
blessed), beatitude, beati&c. L. 
beave, beatns. 

Beau — fine ; beau (a finely 
dressed person), beauty.^' F. 
beau. O. F. bel. L. bellns, fair, 
fine. 

Bel ; bell — fair, fi^e ; belle (the 
reigning fair one), embellish 



(to beautify, adorn), ftpiZadonna 
(the drug nightshade, formerly 
used by ladies to increase their 
beauty, on account of its dilat- 
ing the pupil of the eye), 
beldame (a disagreeable old wo- 
man, called ironically a fair 
lady), Belwedere (beautiful to 
see), Belmont (the beautiful 
mountain), Mabel (my fair one). 
L. bellns. 

Belenin — a dart ; belemnite (a 
fossil shaped like the head of 
a dart). G. belemnos. G. 
boUein, to throw. 

Bell — war ; belligerent, bellicose, 
rebel '^ (make war again). L. 
bellnm. 

Bene — well ; benefactor (a help- 
er, a well-doer), benefice (a 
church living, a grant, a well- 
doing), bene&t (a favor or ad- 
vantage, something weU done), 
benevolent (charitable, well- 
wishing). L. bene. 

Benedict — blessed ; benedioHon 
(a blessing), benedict (a newly- 
married man). L. benediotus. L. 
bene, well ; dioere, dictus, to say. 

Benign — mild; benign.''" L. 66- 
nignus. 

Best! — beast ; bestial. L. bestia. 

Bever (bevr) — drink ; beverage. 
O. F. bevre. L. bibere. 

Bey (be) — gape, expect anxiously ; 
abeyance (a state of suspension, 
as if with some expectancy of 
resumption). O. F. beer. 

Bi— life ; Siography '« (an account 
of a life), biology (the science of 
the nature of life), amphiWoug"* 
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(having its life both on land 
and in water). Gr. bios. 

Bias (6mis) — slant, inclination; 
bias''* (a preference, a leaning 
toward). F. biais. 

Bib — drink ; imbibe (drink in), 
bibulous (given to drimk), bib (a 
cloth, for imbibing, or drinkmg 
in, moisture). G. bibere. 

Bibl — book ; 6i6?iomania (an eye 
for hooks), 6i6Hography (an my 
eount of the books treating of a 
given subject). &. biblos. Q. 
bublos, Egyptian papyrus (from 
which the ancient books were 
made). 

Bil — bile ; bile. L. bilis. 

Bill — log, stump, stick ; billet 
(a Utile log), billiards (the game 
played with a stick). F. bille. ' 

Bill — a writing ; bill, billet. Low 
L. billa. 

Bin — twofold ; binary (occurring 
in twos), combine '- (join or fold 
two or more together). L. 
binus. L. bi, double. 

Bit — bite ; bite, bit (a morsel, a 
bite), bit (a curb on which a 
horse bites), bitter (a sharp biting 
flavor), bait (cause to bite), 
beetle (the biting insect), beetle 
(to project over like an upper 
jaw), abet (to incite, instigate, 
bait on), bet (to wager, to abet). 
A. 8. bitan. 

Blanc — white ; blanch, (to wMten), 
blank {white, empty), blanket 
(a white bedspread), Mont 



Blanc (the white mountain). 

F. blano. 

Bland — raild ; bland. L. blandus. 

Bias (blaps) — damage, evil ; blas- 
pheme (to speak ill of sacred 
things). G. blapsis. 

Blaz (bias) — blow ; blazon (to 
publish far and wide, as with 
a trv/mpet). M. E. blasen. 

Blazon (blason) — a coat of arms ; 
blazon (to portray armorial 
bearings). F. blason. Ger. 
blasen, to blow.* 

Bleac (blcBC) — shining, pale; 
bleach (to make pale), bleak. 
A. 8. blcBC, bloc. 

Bleni — wound, stain; 6te?Mish 
(to stain, spoil). O. F. blemir, 
hlesmir. O. F. bleme, blesme, 
wan, pale. 

Blow — to bloom; blow, blossom, 
bloom, blood (the sign of bloom- 
ing life), bleed (to lose blood), 
bless (to consecrate, as by sac- 
rifice or the sprinkling of 
blood). A. S. blowan. 

Bodk (bidog) — dagger ; bodkin 
(a little dagger). W. bidog. 

Bol — See ball. 

Bolt (buret) — sift through coarse 
cloth. O. F. buret. O. F. 
buire, coarse woolen cloth. Low 
L. burra, coarse red cloth. 
L. burrus, reddish. 8ee Btir 
reau. 

Bomb — a humming; bomb (the 
humming shell). L. bombus. 

G. bombos. 



* Armorial 'bearinga represent some achievement wftch has given fame to 
the family. A victor's fame was proclaimed hy the trumpet of a herald. 
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Bombard — cannon ; 6om.6ord (to of a vessel), starboard (the 

assail with cannon). F. bom- right-hand side, the steering 

barde (the bomb thrower). side), larboard (the lading side). 

Bombast {bombax) — cotton, wad- board (a plank, such as goes on 

ding ; bombast (inflated Ian- the side of a vessel). A. S. 

guage, as if filled out with cot- bord* 

to»-wadding). Low L. 6am6a,r. Boroiigli (beorg) — protect; bor- 

L. bombyx. G. bombux, silk, ough (a large town,f originally 

cotton. a protecting fort). A. S. beorgaxi. 

Bon — good; bonus (b, special al- Bosc — feed; proftoscis (the ele- 

lowance, a good), boon,''^ bonny, phant's trunk, or feeder in 

bmintj (goodness). L. tonus. front). Q. bosoein. 

Bor (bur) — peasant, dweller; Botaii — herb ; fcotony (the science 

neighftor (the near dweller), of plants). G. botane. 

boor. A. S. bur. Bovicli — mouth; debouch (to 

Bord — edge, side; border (an emerge, as from a, mouth). F. 

edge), overboard (over the side bouche. G. bucca.. 



* Tlie Anglo-Saxon speech, which, forms the basis of the English Language, 
came into England In the fifth century A.D. The Eoman Empire began to 
give way in the fifth century to the pressure of barbarian hordes from the 
North and East (composed principally of the Gkiths, Vandals, and Huna). One 
of the first regions abandoned by the distressed Romans was Britain— for two 
reasons: first, because it was a veiy remote province, and therefore guarded 
with difaculty, and second, because it was never fully subjugated. (See Gaelic.) 
On the withdrawal of the Eoman garrisons, the island lapsed back into the 
possession of its native Celts. Some of these living nearest the Eoman strong- 
holds had become partly Eomanized ; that is, they had acquired some Eoman 
ideas, some Eoman customs, and some Eoman speech. They were, therefore, 
out of harmony with the fierce, untouched Celts of the remoter regions. This 
lack of harmony soon led to conflicts, especially with the Picts and Scots of 
the north, who had never made a, truce with the Eoman legions. The hard- 
pressed Southrons looked around for aid, and invited in the Angles and Saxons 
of North Germany to their assistance. The latter came, and after repelling the 
Picts and Soots, were so pleased with the genial climate and productive 
soil, so different from the cold and murky lowlands of the north, that they 
resolved to hold the country, even against their aUies. This determination 
reunited the Celts in a brave struggle against the common enemy, a struggle to 
the death, in which neither party gave nor asked quarter, a struggle that con- 
tinued during the unexampled period of over two hundred years. The termi- 
nation of this struggle left the Saxons in exclusive possession of England 
proper, but unwlUing to pursue their desperate foes within the highlands of 
Scotland and the border morasses of "Wales. Saxon blood, Saxon thrift, and 
Saxon speech took full possession of the conquered region, slightly modified by 
the later incursion of the Danes, but practically undisturbed until the time of 
the Norman Conquest, in the eleventh century. 

+ The names of many English tmvm have the termination borough ; as, Marl- 
toT<Mgh, Scajriorough, etc, 
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Not now, on Zion's heights alone, 

The favored -worshiper may dwell, 
Nor where, at sultry noon, thy Son 

Sat, weary, by the patriarch's well. — H^rpont. 

The groves were Gtod's first temples. Ere man learned 
•To hew the shaft, and lay the architr&ve, 
And spread the roof ahove them.— Bryant. 

No lover of poetry can spare Chaucer, or should grudge the short study 
required to coTomatid the arcAaisms of his English, and the shlll to read the tnel- 
ody of his verse. — Emerson. 

Isles that crowned the .^gean deep. — Gray. 

And Mver white the river gleams. 
As if Diana, in her dreams. 

Had droppt her silver how 

Upon the meadows \ow.—Lon.gfM)W. 

And should my youth, as youth is apt., I loiow. 

Some harshness show. 
All vain asperities I day by day 

Would wear away, 
Till the smooth temper of my age should be 
Like the high leaves upon the HoUy '^ree.—Soutkey. 

Her. There's some UL planet reigns; 
I must be patient, till the heavens look 
With an aspect more favourable.— Matopears. 

The audihle stillness of the noon.— if. P. Willis. 

A violet by a mossy stone 

Half hidden from the eye 1 
Pair as a star, when only one 

Is shining in the sky.— Wordsworth. 

But on the hill the golden-rod, and the aster in the wood. 

And the yellow sun-flower by the brook in autumn beauty stood..— Bryant. 

For letting down the golden chain from high, 
He drew his audience upward to the sky.— Di-yden. 

And louder than the bolts of heaven, 
Par flashed the red artillery.— Campbell. 

Stars they are, wherein we read our history. 

As astroiogera and seers of eld ; 
Yet not wrapped about with awful mystery. 

Like the burning stars which they heheli.— Longfellow. (Flowers.) 
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Bov — ox, cow; bovine. L. bos, 
bovis. 

Brae — the two arms; brace, 
bracelet, embrace.''* O. F. brace. 
L. brachium.. 

Braclil — arm ; brachiopod. L. 
braohiujn. 

Brachy — short ; brachycepha- 
lous, amphibrach. G. brachus. 

Brack — vomit ; bracMah (nau- 
seous, causing to vomit). Du. 
bracken. 

Bracte — thin plate of metal; 
bract. L. broctea. 

Branclii — gill; branchial. G. 
brarhcMan. 

Bras (brais) — live coals; &rasier. 
F. braise. 

Brev — short; brevity, brevet (a 
short commission giving rank 
without command), breve (the 
sign of the sfiort sound, also 
formerly the shortest note in 
music), breviaTy (a summary 
or short form of religious exer- 
cises), brevier (a kind of type, 
such as was used in printing 
breviaries), brief, abbreviate (to 
shorten). L. brevis. 

Brig — strive after, fight; brigade 
(a body of soldiers, or fighting 
men). It. brig&re. 

Brigant — a robber ; brigantine 
(a pirate ship), brigand (a rob- 
ber outlaw), brig (short for 
brigantine). It. brigante. It. 
briga, strife, quarrel, trouble. 



Brill— glitter ; bfilliant. F. OriUer. 
L. beryllus, a beryl. 

Broch — pierce, stitch; brochure 
(a brief treatise, as of a few 
leaves stitched together), broach 
(to set agoing, as in piercing a 
cask of liquor). F. brooher. 

F. broche, a spit. 
Bronch— wind-pipe; bronchial. 

G. bronchos. 

Brum — winter ; brumal. L. 
brurna. 

Brut — stupid, irrational; brute. 
L. brutns.* 

Bry — teem, sprout; 6;-j/ony (the 
plant of luxuriant growth), em- 
bryo " (the sprouting germ). G. 
bruein. 

Bu {bou) — cow, ox; bucolic (pas- 
toral, relating to cowherds), 
6wflf alo (the wild ox), bugle (the 
horn of an ox), butter (cow- 
cheese). G. boua. 

Bucc — check; buccal. L. bucca. 

Biicol — cowherd ; bucolic (pas- 
toral, relating to coicherds). G. 
boucolos. G. bous, ox, cow ; 
kellein, to drive. 

Bill — stem, trunk ; bulrush ''* (the 
stem rush), ftti^wark (a defense, 
as if made of the trunks of 
trees). Dan. bul. 

Bull — boil; ebullition (a boiling 
up). L. bulliie. L. bulla, a bubble. 

Burl — waggery, mockery, trick ; 
burlesque (a mock perform- 
ance). It. burla. 



* The elder Brutxts. obtained his name from an appearance of idiocy, which he 
deliberately assumed in his youth, in order to escape the tyranny of the Tarquins, 
who had put to death his father and brothers. 
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Burs — purse ; hujsar (the purse^ 
bearer), disburse (pay out of 
the purse), reunburse (pay 
back, put into the purse again). 
Low L. bursa. 

Bust — trunk of human body. 
Low L. bustuui. 

Butyr — butter ; butyraxieous. Q. 
butur oji. Q. bous, cow ; tur oa, 
cheese. 

Byss— bottom ; abyss " (a bottom- 
less chasm). Gr. byssoa. 

Cachinn — laugh ; cachinnation 
(laughter). L. caehirvnare. 

Cad ; cas— f all ; cadence " (a fall- 
ing of the voice), caducous 
(falling early), case (an event, a 
circumstance, a hefalling), cas- 
ual (happening, or hefalling, 
by chance), accident (a hap- 
pening, a falling toward), de- 
cadence, decay (fall apart), de- 
ciduous (falling in autumn), Oc- 
cident (the west, the place of 
the setting sun), occasion (an 
opportunity, or necessity, fall- 
ing to one's lot). L. coders, 
casus. 

Cadaver — corpse ; cadaverous 
(pale, emaciated, corpse-like). 
L. cadaver. 

Caed ; c.ws— cut, kill, slay ; caesura 
(a pause in the middle of a 
verse, cutting the latter in two), 
exctsion, incision, incisive, 
chisel,^" scissors, homicide (the 
killing of a man), matricide, 
parricide, fratricide, regicide, 
sororicide, suie^'de, uxoricide, 
concise (compact, brief, cut 



short), decide (settle, cut off 
further debate), precise (exact, 
having all that is misleading 
out off). L. ccedere, cossus. 

Cal — proclaim; intercalate" (in- 
sert by proclamation). L. cal- 
are, to proclaim. 

Cal — beautiful ; caligraphy, call- 
igraphy, calisthenics, kaleido- 
scope, calomel. O. calos. 

Calaiii — reed ; catowiferous. L. 
calajnus. 

Calamit — misfortune ; calamity. 
L. calamita&. 

Calc — lime, stone ; cafcareous, cod- 
eine (reduce to lime), cafcium, 
calculatB (to reckon, as by 
means of pebbles as counters), 
ohalk.'^ L. calx, calcis. 

Calc — tread, press ; calk (press 
in), incMfcate (impress). L. 
cafcare. L. calx, calcia, the heel. 

Cald — hot; caMron (a large ket- 
tle), scald. L. caWus, caZidus. 
L. calere, to be hot. 

Calend — the first of the month; 
calends,''^ calendar.''^ L. oal- 
endse. 

Call — hard skin; caBous.*^ L. callus. 

Caliu (cawm)— heat ; calm *"* (still, 
as during the noontide heat). 
Gr. cauma. G. caiein, to burn. 

Calor — heat; caZoric, catonfic. 
L. calor. L. catere, to be hot. 

Calu — deceive, misrepresent; 
caZiimny (malicious misrepre- 
sentation). 

Calx — lime, stone. L. caZaj. 

Ciilypt — cover ; apocaZj/pse ■" (a 
revelation, an uncovering). G. 
caluptein. 



CALYX — CAP; CAPT. 
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Calyx — a covering, cup ; calyx 
(the cup of the flower). L. 
calyx. G. calux. 

Canier — chamber ; camerated, 
camera (the dark chambered 
instrument of photography), - 
comrade (a room-mate), cham- 
ber. L. camera. 

Camp — field; camp (a tempo- 
rary abode in the open field), 
campestral (growing in fields), 
campaign (a season of fi^ld ser- 
vice), cTiQ/jipion (a combatant 
in the field), champisiign (an 
open country). Champagne (the 
open plain), decamp (depart, 
break up camp), acamp (a vag- 
abond, like a deserter from a 
battle-^eZd). L. campus. 

Cairipan — bell; caTTipaniform, 
campanula (the little belT).''^ L. 
cainpana. 

Can — dog; canine, Canary (the 
Islands of the Dogs), kennel 
(the ctogr-house), Prairie du 
Chien, (the Bog Prairie). L. 
cowis. 

Can ; cann — reed ; cane, cannon 
(a large gun, long and hollow, 
like a reed), canister (a reed 
basket), canon (a rule, rod, 
reed). Or. canne. 

Cancell— lattice, grating; cancel 
(to draw lines across, like a grat- 
ing or lattice-work), chancel"^ 
(the part of a church shut off by 
a screen or lattice-work), chan- 
cellor (a high officer of state, 
originally an officer who stood 
near the screen before the judg- 
ment seat), chancery (a court of 



equity, presided over by the 
chancellor). L. cancellns. L. 
cancer, a crab. 

Cancer — crab, eating tumor; 
cancer, canker. L. cancer. 

Caud — glow, burn; candle, can- 
dor (frankness, clearness), in- 
candescent.'* L. candere. 

Candel — candle; candelabrum 
(a branching candlestick), chan- 
delier, chandler (a dealer in 
candles), oannel (burning bright- 
ly, like a candle),, kindle (to 
light, as a candle).^^ L. candela. 

Candid — white, clear, sincere ; 
candid, candidate (a seeker 
after office, who in ancient 
Kome was obhged to wear a 
white robe).'* L. candidus. L. 
condere, to glow. 

Cant — sing ; cant (a singing 
whine), canticle (a little song), 
canto (a division of a song), 
cantata (a song set to music), 
accent *" (stress on a syllable, as 
in singing), chant, Aescant, en- 
chant,^ incantation, incentive, 
precentor, recant. L. cantare. 

Cap — cloak, hood ; cope, cap, 
caparison (trappings of a horse, 
enveloping him as. a cloak), 
capuchin (a hooded friar), cape, 
escape (to get away, to slip out 
of one's cope). Low L. capa. 

Cap — head; cope (a headland).'^ 
It. capo. L. caput. 

Cap; capt — take, seize, hold; 
capable, capacious,*" captive, 
captor, capture, captious (fault- 
finding, siezing upon), ca61e (a 
holding rope), accept, concep- 
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If slie be fumisli'd with, a mind so rare, 
She is alone the Arabian bird ; and I 
Have lost the wager. Boldness be my friend 1 
Arm me, aM^^acity, from head to foot I 
Or, like the Parthian, I shall flying fight, 
Bather, direcfly fij.— Shakespeare. 

My dear babe, 
"Who, capable of no articulate sound, 
Mars all things with its imitatiye lisp.— Cbfendy«. 

Teach me half the gladness 

That thy brain must know. 
Such AanMonious madness 
Erom my lips would flow, 
The world should listen, aa I am listening now.— Shelley. {To a Skylarlt.) 

All day thy wings have fanned. 

At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere ; 

Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land. 

Though the dark night is Tiea,T.—Bryut>i. (To a Waterfowl.) 

Lo 1 in the painted oriel of the "West, 

"Whose panes the sunken sun incflTviadines, 
Like a fair lady at her casement, shines 

The evening star, the star of love and rest.— Xowg/isBow. 

Or sink'st low and glowest faintly 
As an aureole still and saintly.— Lowell. 

O, but man, proud man I 
Srest in a little brief authority. 
Most ignorant of what he's most assured, 
His glassy ajsence,- like an angry ape. 
Plays such /an<astic tricks before high Heaven, 
As make the angela weep. — Shakespeare. 

Away, away 1 through the wide, wide sky,— 

The fair blue fields that before us lie,— 

Each sun, with the worlds that round us roll, 

Each planet, pmseA on her turning pole, 

"With her isles of green, and her clouds of white. 

And her waters that lie like JluUL hght.—Bryant. [The Song of the Stare.) 

Thus, though abroad perchance I might appear 

Harsh and austere ; 
To those, who on my leiswee would intrude, 

Tieserved. and rude ; — 
Gentle at home amid my friends I'd be, 
Like the high leaves upon the Holly Tree.— Southey. 
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fion, deception, inception, incip- 
ient, intercept, occupy, ■percep- 
tion, -precept ^ (a rule or maxim 
taken beforehand as a guide 
to conduct), recepiacle, re- 
ception, recipe (a prescription, 
this receive thou), recipient, 
* anticipate {take beforehand), 
oaitiS (a wretch taken into cus- 
tody), concei've, conceii, suscept- 
ible (ready to receive or under- 
take). L. copere, copius. 

Capill — hair; copiMaceous, capil- 
laxj (occurring in fine, hair-]ike 
tubes.) L. capillns. 

Capit — head ; capital,^^ capitation 
(so much per head), decapitate, 
captein (the head man), occiput 
(the back of the head), f smciput 
(the fore part or lialf of the 
head), precipitate (send head- 
long). L. caput, capitis. 

Capitul — chapter; capitular (re- 
lating to a^chaptei'), capitulate 
(to divide into chapters, to sur- 
render on the terms mentioned 
in the several chapters), recapit- 
ulate (to sum up again the sev- 
eral chapters), chapter. Low L. 
capitulum. L. caput, capitis, 
head. 

Capno — smoke ; coprwmancy. G. 
capwos. 

Capr — goat; caprice (a sudden 
freak, hke the frisk of a goat), 
Capricorn (the horned goat), 
caprid, caper (to frisk about as 
a goat), cabriolet (a light car- 
riage, that frisks about hke a 



goat), cab (short for cafcjiolet). 
L. copra. 

Caps — box, case; capsule. L. 
capsa. L. copere, to hold. 

Capt — See cap. 

Car — dear ; caress (to embrace 
what is dear). L. corus. 

Caracol — snail; caracole (a half 
turn made by a horse, suggest- 
ive of the spiral of a snoiZ-shell). 
Sp. caracol. 

Carbon — a coal; carbon (pure 
charcoal), oarftuncle (a precious 
stone, resembling a glowing 
coal, also an inflamed sore). L. 
carbo, carbonis. 

Career — prison ; incarcerate '* (to 
confine in a prison). L. career. 

Cardi — heart ; cardiac, pericardi- 
um (the membrane around the 
heart). Q. cardia. 

Cardiii — hinge ; cordiraal (chief, 
that on which a matter hinges). 
L. cardo, cardinis. 

Carie — load ; coricature (a ludi- 
crous representation, an over- 
loaded picture). It. caricare. 

Carln — keel; cariraated, careen 
(to incline so as to show the 
keel).^ L. carina. 

Carin — song, enchantment ; 

charm. L. carmen. 

Carn— flesh; carnal, carriage,'* 
carnation '» (flesh color), carrii- 
val (a period of levity before 
Lent, a lightening to t\\e flesh), 
cornelian (a^6s?i-colored stone), 
carnivorous{fl6sh-eating), incar- 
nate^ (in the^esA), incarnadine 



♦ ArUl is for ante, before. 



t Sin is for semi, half. 
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CARO — ced; cess. 



(to dye of a carnation color), 
char7iel (containing corpses, 
decaying flesh), carrion (putrid 
flesh) L. caro, carols. 

Caro — stupefy; carotid (a term 
applied to one of the two 
great arteries of the neck, 
any change in which was sup- 
posed to cause stupor). G. caroo. 

Carp — pluck ; carpet (a floor cov- 
ering, made of rags pulled to 
pieces). L. carpere. 

Carpent — carriage; carpenter. 
L. carpentuui. 

Cart — a paper ; carte (a iill of 
fare), oarte-blanche (blank paper 
signed, leaving the holder un- 
limited opportunity for filling 
in), cartel (an agreement for the 
exchange of prisoners, a little 
paper), cartoon (a painting on a 
large paper), cartridge (a charge 
incased in paper), cartouch (a 
paper case). It. carta. L. 
charta,. G. charte. 

Cartilag — gristle ; cartilage. L. 
cartilago. 

Case — fall ; cascade '" (a water-/aB). 
It. cascare. L. cat^ere, casus. 

Case — cheese ; caseous. L. caseus. 

Cash (cass) — annul, discharge; 
casTiier (to dismiss from service). 
L. cassare. L. cassus, null, void. 

Cast — pure, chaste ; oosfe (a class, 
a pure breed), casflgate (punish, 
make pure), chaste, chasten (to 
afB-ict, in order to purify), chas- 
tise, incest L. oastus. 

Caten — chain; concatenation (a 
complete series, linked together), 
chain. L. catena. 



Cathar — pure; cathartic {a pu- 
rifying medicine). Q-. catharos. 

Catliedr— seat, chair, throne; 
oathedral^^ (a bishop's church, 
containing his throne). Or. ca- 
thedra. 

Catliol — in general ; catholic (uni- 
versal, in general). G. catholou. 

Catoptr — mirror ; catoptric (relat- 
ing to reflection). G. catoptron. 
G. cata, down ; optomai, I see. 

Caud — tail; caudal, h. cauda. 

Caul — stem; oawHAower,'* cole- 
wort. L. caulis. 

Cau — burn ; cawstic, holooawst 
(burned whole). G. cafein, 
causo. 

Cau.s (calx) — lime, stone ; cause- 
way *" (a stone road). L. calx. 

Caiiteri — branding iron ; cauterize 
(to sear, as with a branding iron). 
G. cauterion. G. caiein, to 
bum. 

Cav — hollow ; cavity, cave,^' con- 
cave (hollowed in), excavate (hol- 
low out). L. cavus. 

Cav; caiit — beware; caMiion,"" 
co'ueat (let him beware). L. ca- 
vere, cautns. 

Cavall — horse; cavalier (a horse- 
man), cavalry (the horse sol- 
diers), catJofcade (a mounted 
procession). It. cavallo. 

Cavill — a jeering ; cavil (to wran- 
gle, jeer at). L. cavilla. 

Ced; cess— go, yield ; cede (yield 
up), abscess (a discharging sore), 
accede (come toward, yield to), 
access (approach, go to), ances- 
tor "° (one who has gone before), 
antecedent (going before), con- 



CEIL — cer; cebat. 
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cede {yield up), decease (death, 
departure, going away), exceed 
(go out of bounds), excess ""' (Ago- 
ing out of bounds), intercede 
plead for, go behvee n ), precede* *• 
(go before), proceed (go forward), 
recede (go back), retrocession (a 
going backward), secede (with- 
draw, go aside, apart), succeed 
(go next). L. cedere, cessus. 

Ceil — See eel. 

Cel — hide ; conceal. L. ceZare. 

Cel (oobT) — heaven ; cetestial,'* ceil- 
ing** (a canopy, covering over 
as the heavens). L. caelum. 

Celebr — solemnize, honor ; cel- 
ebrate. L. celebrare. L. cele- 
ber, frequented, populous. 

Celer — swift ; celerity, accelerate 
(to quicken). L. celer. 

Celib (coslib) — single, unmarried ; 
celibacy. L. caelebs, ccelibis. 

Ceiii (coirn) — sleep; cemetery (a 
burial place, a place where the 
dead sleep). G. coimao. 

Ceno — empty; cenotaph (an 
empty tomb). Q. kenoa. 

Ceno (coino) — recent; cenozoio 
(belonging to recent life). Gt. 



Ceuo (coino) — common ; cenobite 
(a monk who lives a life in 
common with others). G. coinos. 

Cens — See cand. 

Cens — give an opinion, appraise; 
censor (an assessor, appraiser, 
hence a critic f), censure (severe 
criticism). L. censere. 

Cent — hundred ; century^' (a hun- 
dred years), centennial '* (occur- 
ring once in a hundred years), 
centenary (relating to one hun- 
dred), centurion (the com- 
mander of a hundred men), 
ceniigrade (divided into one 
hundred degrees), centipede (the 
insect with many, as of a hun- 
dred, feet), ceniuple (a hundred 
fold), cent (the one hundredth 
part of a dollar), per cent (by 
the hundred). L. oenium. 

Ceplial — head ; acephalous, bi- 
cephalous, cephalic, cepJmlo'pod. 
G. kephale |. 

Cept— See capt. 

Cer — wax; cerecloth, cerement '"■' 
(a waxed cloth for dead bodies), 
ceracious, cerate. L. cera. 

Cer; cerat — horn; rhinoceros 
(the beast with a horn on the 



* Eemote as well as present evil is guarded against by avoiding what would 
be an objectionable precedent. Under common law the decision of a competent 
court becomes a precedent having aU the force of law. In devising our Constitu- 
tion and polity of government, our forefathers had due regard to p-ecedents, 
recommending this feature because it had been tried and found beneficial, and 
rejecting that because it had been tried and found injurious. A precedent for 
the establishment of two houses of legislation was found in the case of the 
two houses in the BngUsh ParUament, viz : the House of Lords and the House 
of Commons. . -, , j 

t The Eoman censor was authorized by law to regulate the indulgences and 
expenditures of the people. Censure then was equivalent to prohibition. 

t The famous horse of Alexander the Great, which could be ridden by no 
one but himself, was called 'Bacephalus (the cow-h 
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Pro. If I have too austerely pareish'd you. 
Your coTupme&tion makes amends \ for I 
Have given you here a thread of mine own life. 
Or that for which I live ; whom once again 
I tender to thy hand. All thy vexations 
■Were but my trials of thy love, and thou 
Hast strangely stood the tmt.Shalcespeare. 

Know ye the laud where the cypress and myrtle 

Axe emWems of deeds that are done in their dime. 

Where the rage of the m/Z^ure, the love of the turtle 
Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crimed — Bynm. 

Aton. Oh, it is monstrons I rrumstroM^ 1 
Methought the billows spoke, and told me of it ; 
The winds did sing it to me ; and the thunder. 
That deep and dreadful organ pipe, promw/nced 
The name of Prosper. It did bass my tresposs. 
Therefore my son i' the ooze is bedded ; and 
I'll seek him deeper than e'er plummet sounded, 
And with him there lie mudded. — Slmkespeare, 

We, Hermla, like two offijfcial gods. 

Have with our needles created, both one flower, 

Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion, 

Both warbling of one song, both in one key. 

As if our hands, our sides, voices, and minds. 

Had been inco?2»rate. So we grew together, 

Tiike to a tfowble cherry, seeming parted ; 

But yet a umim in partitXorti, 

Two lovely berries moulded on one stem : 

So, with two seeming bodies, but one heart ; 

Two of the first, like coats in heraldry. 

Due but to one, and crowned with one CTest.— Shakespeare. 

When sorrows come, they come not single spies. 
But in battalwns!— Shakespeare. 

A. thing of beauty is a joy for ever.— X«ai!«. 

Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti, 

Because you have seated the wall. 
Such an old mustache as I am 

Is not a match for you all ^—LonqfMmv. 

There were his young barbaria,nB all at play. 
There was their Dacian mother— he, their sire, 
Butchered to make a Roman holiday.— iSyron. 
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nose), orthoceraiite (the fossil 
resembling a straight horn). G. 
ceras, ceratos. 

Ceraiii — potter's earth; ceramic 
(relating to pottery). G. eeramos. 

Cere — corn, grain ; cereal "" (one 
of the grains). Jj. ceres.* 

Cerebr — brain ; cerebrujn (the 
upper brain). L. cerebrum. 

Cerenioni — rite ; ceremony. ''"> L. 
oeremonia. 

Cern; cret — separate, observe; 
concern (observe with), discern ""' 
(distinguish, separate apart), 
discreet (prudent, seeing things 
separately), secret (a matter 
kept private, or separated 
apart). L. oerraere, cre^us. 

Cert — sure; certain, ascertain 
(make sure). L. oertxxs. 

Cerule (ccerule) — blue ; cerulesLU '"» 
(like the blue sky). L. coe- 
ruleus. 

Cerv — stag;- cervine. L. cerims. 

Cervic — neck; cervical. L. cer- 
vix, cervicis. 

Cess — cesise ; cessation, incessant ^^ 
{ceaseless). L. cessare. 

Cess — See ced. 



Cet — whale ; cetaceous. L. ceius. 
G. ceios. 

Cha— gape, yawn; chasm, (a 
yawning gulf), chaos (confusion, 
like that of the yawning abyss). 
G. chaein. 

CliagTin — melancholy ; chagrin 
(mortification). F. chagrin. 

Cliaine (chamai) — on the ground ; 
c^iameleon"" (the groumd lion). 
chamomile (the grownd apple f). 
G. chamai. 

Chant — sing; chant, chanter, 
chanticleer (the cock, the clear 
singer), enchant (to charm with 
a weird song). F. chanter. L. 
cantare. 

Cliaracter — an engraved or 
stamped mark ; character '" (a 
letter or mark used as a sym- 
bol, also peculiar qualities or 
marks). G. character. G. char- 
assein, to furrow, scratch, en- 
grave. 

Charl (ciarl) — prattle; cJiarlatan 
(a pretentious talker) It. ciarU 
are. 

Chart— a paper; chart, charter. 
L. chart&X. G. charte. 



* Ceres was the mythological goddess of agriculture. She was the mother of 
the famous Proserpine, who, while gathering wild flowers, was stolen by Pluto 
and carried to his regions helow the earth. The afflicted mother sought 
her child everywhere, and, on learning of her situation, appealed to gods of 
Olympus to order her return. This petition was granted on condition that 
the fair young captive eat nothing while in the infernal regions. The crafty 
Pluto, however, after failing to win her by blandishments, succeeded in inducing 
her to taste a pomegranate seed, and thereby gained an eternal claim to his 
queen. Again the distracted Ceres sought Olympus. The divinities could not 
recall their own solemn decree, but in pity for the suffering mother they ordered 
that the daughter be allowed to return to her for six months of the year. 
The story typifles the annual return of growth and bloom, springing up out of 
the earth. 

t Prom its smell. 

t Magna Charta, (the Great (Mrfer), wrested from King John of Epgland nt Run- 
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Chaiif — to warm ; chafe, (to warm 
by friction). O. F. chaufev. L. 
calefacere. L. cafere, to glow ; 
facere, to make. 

Che — pour out, mix; aXcheiay 
(the old science of melting and 
mixing metals with a view to 
producing gold), cAemist (the 
successor of the alc/iemist *). Or. 
cheein. 

Cheir — hand; cheiropter (the 
hand^vinged bat), chiropodist 
(one who treats the feet and 
hands), c/iirography (hand-writ- 
ing). Q. cheir. 

Chen (chain) — gape, crack open; 
achene. G. chainem. 

Cher — dear; o^ierish^"'' (hold dear), 
c^iarity (assistance, forbear- 
ance, as to those we hold dear). 
F. cher. L. oarus. 

Cheval — a horse; chevalier (a 
knight, a ^orse-man), chivalry 
(the condition or characteris- 
tics of a knight, or chevalier f), 
chivalrous (like a good knight, 
or chevalier), cheval-de-irise (an 



obstruction of pointed stakes 
inserted in a piece of timber, 
used to resist an assault, 
humorously called the "horse of 
Friesland"). 

Chicaner — to wrangle; chican- 
ery (trickery, like that of 
wrangling pettifoggers). F. 
chicaner. 

Chief— head ; chiefs"* (at the head), 
chieftain (the head man), mis- 
chief (a had result, or head), 
aahieve (bring to a head, ac- 
complish), 'kerchief (a square 
cloth often used as a cover for 
the head). O. F. chef, chief. L. 
caput. 

Chilio — thousand; cMiometer, 
kilometer, chilograra, Jcilograxn. 
G. Chilian. 

Chim — See cymb. 

Cliir — See cheir. 

Chlor — pale green ; chlorine (a 
pale green gas), c?!.torophyl (the 
green coloring matter in the 
leaves of plants). G. chloros. 

Choi — bile; choleta, (a bilious dis- 



nymede in tlie beginning of the thirteentli century, was the first written constitu- 
tion. The liberties then granted by the crown were never afterward surrendered 
by the people. That great document was a death-blow to absolutism in government. 

* The old science failed to produce gold, but it called men's attention to the 
affinities of matter, and led to the development of the great modern science of 
chemistry. 

+ The knights of the Middle Ages were trained by long apprenticeship to the 
duties and virtues of their order. The candidate for knighthood began in youth 
as a page, and subsequently became a squire or attendant upon a knight. When 
of suitable age and found worthy, he was admitted to the rank of knighthood. To 
be worthy he must be found virtuous, honorable, gentle, and brave. His duties 
were to rescue the weak and oppressed, and especially to honor and protect 
woman. At the institution of knighthood the position of woman became reversed ; 
she had been hitherto regarded as the inferior and slave of man ; she now became 
his superior, the object of his homage and service. The perfect knight was the 
perfect genttmum ; and when we use the terms chivalry, chivalric, and chivalrous we 
refer to the gentle courtesy and the brave self-sacrifice of the knights of old. 
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ease), cholBr^ (sudden anger, 
supposed to be due to a disturb- 
ance of the hile), melanoTioZy "" 
(depression of spirits, supposed 
to be due to the presence of 
hlack hile). G. chole. 

Choiidr— cartilage; hypoc/wndria 
(the condition of imagining 
disease, supposed to be due to 
disease of the spleen, which 
is situated under the cartilage 
of the breast-bone). G. chon- 
dros. 

Chor — dance, band of singers ; 
chorus '"•' (a hand of singers). G. 
choros. 

Clior — go ; anc/joret (a recluse, 
one who retires, or goes hack, 
from the world). G. cTwrein. 

Chord — string 'of an instrument. 
G. chords. 

Cliri — anoint ; chrism (ointment), 
Christ (the Lord's Anointed). 
G. chrio, I anoint. 

Cliroin ; clii'oinat — color ; chro- 
ino (a colored print), chromatic 
(relating to color), stchromatio 
(without color). G. chroma,, 
chromatos. 

Cliron — time ; chronicle^"* (an ac- 
count of the immediate time), 
chronic (having continued a 
long time), chronology (the fix- 
ing of the times, or dates, of a 
series of events), smaahronisvn 
(a blunder as to time or date), 
syno/irowism (occurring in the 
same time). G. chronos. 

Chrys — gold ; chrysalis (the gold- 
en sheath of the butterfly), 
chryssmthemum (the golden 



flower), chrysolite (the gold 
stone), c^rj/selephantine (con- 
sisting of gold and ivory), chrys- 
oprase (the gold leek stone). G. 
chrusos. 

Chyl — juice; chyle {a, white fluid 
drawn from the food while in 
the intestines). G. chulos. G. 
chuo, I pour. 

Chym— juice: chyme (digested 
food). G. chumos. G. chuo, I 
pour. 

Cicatric — scar; cicatrix, cica- 
trize. L. cicatrix, cicatricis. 

Cid — See cad. 

Cid — See oced. 

Cili — eyelid; ciliary. L. cilium. 

Ciner — dust, ashes ; cinerary 
(containing the ashes of a cre- 
mated body). L. cinu.s, cineris. 

Cing ; cinct — bind ; surcmgtle (a 
girth hound over a saddle, or 
over the back of a horse), 
cmc^ure (a girdle hound around), 
precinct (an inclosure bound 
before with a fence), succinct 
(compressed, like a person 
whose loose robes have been 
hqund snugly under the arms). 
L. cingere, cinctus. 

Circ — ring, circle ; circle "* (a little 
ring), circus (a performance in 
a ring), search (to explore all 
around in a complete ring). L. 
circus. 

Cirr — curl, curled hair ; cirrus 
(fleecy, having the form of 
curled hair). L. cirrus. 

Cist — chest, box ; cist, cistern (a 
6oa;-like receptacle for water), 
chest. L. cist&. 
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She raised it to her dimpled cheek 

And let it rest and revel there : 
O, why for outward beauty seek I 

Love makes- its favorites /oir. — Mrs. Hale. (Tfw Silk Worm.) 

On the desk before him might be seen sundry contraband arficles and proAiS- 
IteA weapons, defected upon the persons of idle urchins, such as half-munched 
apples, popguns, whirligigs, fly-cages, and whole fe^ions of rampant little paper 
game-cocks.— /min^. 

From the babe's first cry to voice of regal city 

Rolling a solemn, sea-Uke bass, that floats 

Par as the woodlands— with the trill to blend 

Of that shy songstress, whose love-tale 

Might tempt an angel to descmd. 

While hovering o'er the moonlight vale.— Wordewort/i. 

And Virgin-saints, who not in vain 
Have striven by purity to gain 
The beatific crown — . — Wordsworth. 

A reason disciplined to the clear perception of truth ; a taste c/Mvated into an 
exguisUe sense of beauty ; a conscience delicately sensitive to right and virtue, wiU 
nearly realize our ideal of human excellence.— Dr. A. C. Kendrick. 

Pol. How 1 Caught of me 1 
Make me not sighted like the dosi/isk : 
I have look'd on thousands, who have sped the better 
By my regard, but kill'd none so.— S 



Q. Isa. So happy be the issue, brother England, 
Of this good day, and of this gracions meeting. 
As we are now glad to behold your eyes ; 
Your eyes, which hitherto have borne in them 
Against the French, that met them in their bent, 
The/a<al balls of murdering 6as«isks; 
The venom of such looks, we fairly hope. 
Have lost their guaZity; and that this day 
Shall change all griefs and quarrels into love.— Shakespeare. 

TSisjudgment with benignant ray 

Shall guide, his fancy cheer, your vray.— Wordsworth. {Sums.) 

Nor ever shall be wanting here 
The palm, the. lily, and the spear, 

The symbols that of yore 

Saint Filomena hoTe.—LongfeUmo. 

For me your tributary stores combine : 

Creation's heir, the world, the world is mine ]— Goldsmith, 



ciT — climax; climact. 
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Cit — arouse, summon ; cite (sum- 
mon), excite (arouse), incite (stir 
up). L. citare. L. ciere, oitus. 

Cltad — city ; citadel "* (the inner 
or strongly fortified city, a 
stronghiold). It. cittade. L. 
civitss, civitatis. L. oivis, a 
citizen. 

Civ — citizen; civil (obliging, like 
a citizen of a civilized state). 
L. civis. 

Cla — break; iconooZast (an as- 
sailant of established opinions, 
an image breaker). G. ctoein. 

Claim (cfam) — call out; acclaim, 
claim, declaim, exclaim, pro- 
claim, reclaim.. L. clamisxe. 

Clain — clay ; ctommy. A. 8. clam,. 

Clandestln — secret, close; clan- 
destine. L. clandestinus. 

Clar — clear; clarity, claret (wine 
clarified by honey), ctorion (the 
cZear-sounding horn), dectore 
(make fully clear), chanticfeer 
(the clear singer), glair (the 
white of an egg). L. cJarus. 

Class — rank, order ; class, classic 
(of the highest order). F. 
classe. L. classis, a class, as- 
sembly, fleet. 

Claus (claud) — shut, close ; 
clause (a passage somewhat 
complete in itself), cloister (a 
monastery, an inolosure), con- 



clude, exclude, include, pre- 
olude, recluse (a solitary, one 
shut back from the general pub- 
lic), seclude. L. claudere, 
clausns. 

Clav— key; clavicle (the collar- 
bone, the little key between the 
shoulder and breast-bone), 
cto'uier (the key-ho&rA of an 
organ or piano), conclave (a se- 
cret meeting, as if under lock 
and key). L. clavis. 

Clef— key ; clef (a key in music). 

F. clef. L. clavis. 

Cleitl — key ; o-phicleide. G. cleis, 
cleidoa. 

Clemat — twig, shoot; clematis (a. 
creeping plant). G. clema, 
elematoa. 

Cler — lot ; clergy (the ministers of 
religion, those whose lot is the 
Lord), clerk (a writer, former- 
ly one of the clergy). G. cleros. 

Client — listening ; client (a suitor 
at law, the employer of coun- 
sel*). L. cliens, cUentis. 

Climat — slope ; climate (average 
temperature, etc., due to the 
slope or curvature of the earth). 

G. clim,a, clim.atos. G. clinein, 
to lean. 

Climax; climact — ladder; cli- 
max (a gradual ascent of 
thought). G. climax, climactos. 



* In the time of the Roman repuhlic the client was a follower and adherent 
of some great man, to whom he looked up for counsel and protection. It was the 
custom for all the clients of a patron to assemble at his house early in the morn- 
ing to greet him on arising. (See Levee and Matinee.) At those meetings he would 
hear their grievances, if any, and give them directions for their conduct in the 
immediate future. 

The idea of patron and client developed at a later time into that of mas- 
ter and man, and became the essential principle of the feudal system. 
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Clin — lean, bend ; deoUne (Jean 
from, hence, to refuse ; tend 
down,* hence, to give way), in- 
oUne '"* (lean toward), recline 
(lean back). L. clinaxe. 

Clin — bed, couch; clinical (per- 
taining to medical attendance 
at the bedside).'''^ Q-. dine. 

Cliv — slope ; accMmty,"' decZi-uity, 
Tproclivity (a natural inclination 
or leaning toward). L. oUvus. 

Clutl; clus"'' — close, shut. L. 
clavdere, clatisus. 

Clype — shield ; olypeate (in the 
form of a shield). L. olypeua. 

Clys — dash ; cataclysm (a deluge), 
clyster (an injection for the 
bowels). Q-. olusem.. 

Coagul — rennet ; aoagula,ie (to 
curdle or form clots, as rennet 
does the milk). L. coagulura. 
L. CO, together ; agrere, to drive. 

Cocc — berry ; coccif erous, cocco- 
lite, oocftineal (feerr-y-like insects 
for dyeing scarlet). G. ooccos. 

Coccyx — cuckoo ; coccyx (a smaU 
bone resembling the cuckoo's 
beak). L. coccyx. 

Coct — cook, boil ; deoocfion (a 
boiling down), concoct {cook up), 
biscuit {twice baked, as was the 
bread of the Roman soldiers). 
L. coqueve, cocius. 



Cod ; codic — tablet, book ; code, 
codicil (an addition to a will). 
L. cod&^, oodtcis. 

Cog — compel ; cogrent {compelling 
acceptance). I/, cog-ere. L. co, 
with ; agrere, to urge. 

Cogit— think; cogf«<ate. Ij. cogit- 
are. 

Cognit — know; cognition (the 
act of knowing), incognito {urir- 
known), recognition (a knowing 
again), acquMnt (make known 
to), qiMint{odd, old, well known). 
L. oognoscere, cognitus. L. co, 
fully ; gnoscere, to know. 

Cognlz {cognosc) — know; oogni- 
sance (knowledge), recognize 
{know again). L. cognoscere. 

Col — strain ; percolate (strain 
through), colander (a strainer), 
culvert (an arched passage 
through which the water 
drains). L. colare. 

Col — sUde ; portcwZlis (a sliding 
door, or gate). L. co?are. 

Cole — sheath ; cofooptera {sheath- 
winged insects). G. coteos. 

Coll— neck '" ; collar (a neck- 
hand), collet (the neck around 
the stone of a ring), colporteur 
(a distributor of religious books, 
who formerly carried them 
suspended from his neck), ac- 



* The use of the term in grammar has reference to a device for presenting to 
the eye the six cases of the Liatin noun. Six converging lines were employed, 
beginning with a vertical line for the nominative, called, 
hence, the casm rectus, or upright case. The other oases, 
the genitive, dative, accusative, vocative, and ablative were 
represented as in the accompanying figure, hy lines of 
progressively increasing inclination, and were called 
hence the obligiM cases. Hence to decline is to give the 
cases in succession passing down the leaning lines. 
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oolade (the tapping on the neck 
with a sword in the conferring 
of knighthood), decoMette (low- 
necked). L. colluia. 
Coll — glue ; coModion (a glue-like 
substance), protocol (a first 
draught, like a first leaf glued 
on to a manuscript). G. ooUe. 
Colou — a clause ; colon. G. colon. 
Colon — a husbandman ; colony 
(a settlement, as of h ushand- 
men). L. colonus. L. cotere, 
to cultivate. 
Colonii — column; cotonraade "^ (a 
succession of columns), colonel 
(the commander of the col- 
umn). It. colonns,. L. col- 
um na,. 
Colunib — dove ; columbary (a 
dove-cote), colti/mbine (like the 
dove's bill). L. colwmba,. 
Column"* — pillar. L. coluran. 
Com {ooim) — sleep; com-a (a stvr- 
por), com&tose. G. coim&o, I 
sleep. See oewietery. 
Com — banquet, revelry ; comedy 
(an amusing play suited to a 
banquet or revel), comic (ridic- 
ulous, like a revel), encomium 
(high commendation, like the 
laudatory praise of a banquet). 
G cowos. G. ooimao, I sleep, 
recline.* 
Com — friendly ; coroity (exchange 

of cowrtesies). L. com\s,. 
Comb (fiymb) — hollow; cata/- 
comb"^ (a great chamber hol- 
lowed under-ground). G. cunnbe, 
bowl, hoUow vessel, ^ee cymbal. 



Comet — long-haired ; comet "^ 
(the star with streaming hair). 
G. cometea. G. coHie, hair. 

Comit — accompany ; concomi- 
tant (accompanying with). L. 
comitari. L. comes, oomitis, 
companion. 

Comm — stamp, mark ; comma 
(a mark of punctuation). G. 
comma. G. coptein, to strike. 

Conunod — fit, suitable, conven- 
ient ; commodious (roomy and 
therefore convenient), commod- 
ity (an article of commerce de- 
signed to meet the wants or oom- 
venience of people), accommo- 
date ^"^ (adapt, supply, fit in), in- 
commode (trouble, cause incoii- 
venience). L. commodus. L. 
con, with ; m.odus, measure. 

Commiin — common ; '"■ commun- 
ity (a people having life in com- 
mon), communion (a mingling 
in common), communicate 
(make known, make common), 
commune (to talk with on an 
equal, or common, footing). L. 
communis. L. com (cum), to- 
gether ; munis, obliging. 

Compile — confederate ; accom- 
plice (a confederate), complicity 
(the act of confederating with). 
F. complice. L. com (cum), to- 
gether ; plioare, to fold, twine. 

Con — peg ; cone "'' (a pointed peg). 
Or. conos. 

Conch — shell; concTioiogy. L. 
concha. 

Concili— bring together; con^ 



* The ancients redineel at table on couclies. 
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Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty : 

For in my youth I never did app/y 

Hot and redeSious llgiioTS in my hlood.—Shakespeare. 

While the pent ocean, rising o'er the pile, 

Sees an amphiWous world beneath him smile ; 

The slow canal, the yellow blossomed vale, 

The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail. 

The crowded mart the cultiva.ted plain— 

A new creation rescued from his reign.— Goldsmith. (Holland.) 

See, what a grace was seated on this brow : 

Hyperion's curls ; the front of Jove himself ; 

An eye like Mars, to threaten and coromand; 

A etation. like the herald Mercury, 

New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill ; 

A comW/iation, and a form, indeed, 

"Where every god did seem to set his seal 

To give the world as«M?'ance of a iaan.—Shake»peare. 

Your bait of falsehood takes this carp of truth ; 
And thus do we of wisdom and of reach, 
With windlaoes, and with assays of bias, 
By indirections find directions out. — Shakespeare. 

When the radi&nt morn of creation broke. 

And the world in the smile of Gkid awoke. 

And the empty realms of darkness and death 

Were moved through their depths by his mighty breath. 

And orhs of beauty, and spheres of flame. 

From the v(M atiyse, by myriads came. 

—Bryant. (Song of the Star.) 

Some safer world in depth of wood emftroced, 
Some happier island in the watery •vraste.—Pope. 

Far off and low 
In the horizon, from a sultry cloud, 
Where sleeps in emij^o the midnight storm. 
The silent lightning gleams in fitful sheets.— Ifltow. 

Thou'rt gone ; the atiyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy tovra.-Bn/aKt. (7b a Water Fowl.) 

In shirt of check, and tallowed hair. 
The fiddler sits in the Jfrfrush chair. 
Like Moses' basket stranded there 

On the brink of Father Nile.— ^. F. Taylor. 



COND — CORN. 
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c«7mte, reconcile. L. ooncili- 
are. L. concilium, a council. 
L. con (cum), together ; calere, 
to call, summon. 

Cond — hide ; abscond (flee, hide 
away), reccmdite (of very hidden 
meaning). L. condere. 

Conditl (condici) — covenant, con- 
dition ; condition."'' L. condi- 
cio. L. con (cum), together ; 
dicere, to speak. 

Congru — agree, suit ; congruous 
(agreeing with). L. congruere. 

Conniv — close the eyes at, over- 
look ; connive. L. conniveie. 

Coiitainin — contagion ; contam- 
inate (pollute, as with con- 
tagion). L. contamen, contam- 
inis. L. con, together ; tangere, 
to touch. 

Contra — opposite ; contrary, coun- 
try (the region opposite), con- 
trast (place opposite). L. oorir- 
tra. 

Contumac — stubborn ; contu- 
macy (a stubborn resistance to 
advice or direction). L. cow- 
tumax, contv/macis. 

Contumeli — insult ; contu/mely 
(gross insult). L. contumelia. 

Convlvi — feast ; convivial (fes- 
tive). L. convivium. Jj. con, to- 
gether ; vivere, to live. 

Cop — cut ; coppice (a small wood, 
frequently cut off), copse (a 
bunch of brush, frequently cut 
off). O. F. coper. O. F. cop, a 
stroke. Low L. colpns. Q. 
colaphos, a blow. 

Copi — abundance ; copious (oc- 
curring in abundance), copy (a 



duplicate, which may be abu/nr 
dantly multiplied). L. copia. 

Copul — a band ; copula (the verb 
to be, which unites the subject 
and predicate), couple (a united 
pair). L. copw^a. 

Cor — See cord. 

Cor; cord — heart; cordial (a 
stimulant for the heart), cor- 
dial '" (hearty), accord "» (agree- 
ment, as of hearts beating to- 
gether), concord,"" discord (dis- 
agreement, hearts or feelings 
apart), record"'' (recall again 
to mind, or heart), core™ (the 
very heart of an object), cour- 
age™ (boldness of heart). L. 
cor, cordis. 

Corb — basket ; corfceil (a carved 
basket with flowers and fruits), 
cor6el (a basketAik.e projection, 
supporting a superstructure), 
corvette (a small ship of war, 
formerly a slow-sailing ship, a 
mere basket). L. corMs. 

Cori — leather, skin ; coriaceous, 
excorjate (to flay, strip off the 
skin), cuirass (a breas1>plate, 
formerly made of leather), 
scoMTge (to excoriate, strip off 
the skyin). L. cor*um. 

Corn — horn ; unicorn i™ (a fabu- 
lous beast with one straight horn 
in the forehead), Capricorn (the 
homed goat), cornet (a brass in- 
strument, the little horn), corn- 
ucopia"' (the horn of abun- 
dance), corner (a Tiorn-like point), 
cornea (the horny membrane of 
the eye), cornel (a shrub whose 
wood is very hard and tough, 
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like horn), corn (a hard, horny 
substance growing on the foot). 
L. oornn. 

Coron — crown ; coronation (a 
crowning), coronal (a crown-like 
top), coronet'" (a Utile croivn 
worn by a duke), coroner (a 
crown officer who inquires after 
the cause of sudden or violent 
death), cornice "'■ (the crowning 
part of an entablature, or ar- 
chitectural ornament), cor(on)- 
olla (the little flower crown), 
cor(o7i)ollary '^° (a gratuitous 
statement, thrown in like a 
garland, or crown). L. corona.. 

Corpus ; corpor — corpuscle (a 
little body), corpse (a dead body), 
corps (a body of troops), corpu- 
lent (fat, having large body), 
corporal (relating to the body), 
corporeal (of a bodily or ma- 
terial nature), incorporate (to 
organize into a body). L. cor- 
pus, corporis. 

Corr — See curr. 

Corrig — correct, control, man- 
age ; incorrigible (wmnanage- 
dble). L. corrigere. L. con, 
with ; regere, to rule. 

Cors — body ; corse (a dead body), 
corset (a stays closely fitting the 
body), corselet (a piece of armor 
protecting the body). O. F. 
cors. L. corpus. 

Cort — court ; cortege (a court pro- 
cession). It. oorte. L. cors, 
cordis . 

Coriisc — glitter ; oorttsoate. L. 
corwscare. 

Corv — crow ; cortiine. L. corpus. 



Co.siii — order, ornament, uni- 
verse, world ; cosmic (relating 
to the world), cosrrtopolite "" (a 
citizen of the world), macro- 
cosm (the universe, the g'reo^ 
world), microcosm (the small 
world of little things), cosmetic 
(a wash, a means of personal 
adornment). Q-. cosmos. 

Cost — rib, side ; intercostal (situ- 
ated between the ribs), cosial, 
accost (address, come to one's 
side), coast (the side of a coun- 
try), cutlet (a little rib). L. 
cosia. 

Cotyl — cup ; cotyleAon (the little 
cup of a sprouting plant), oo- 
tyle. 

Cov — hatch, brood; eouey (a 
brood, or crowd, of birds). O. 

F. cover. L. cubaxe. 

Crai — cbalk ; crayon (a chalk pen- 
cil). F. craie. L. oreta.. 

Cran — notch ; cranny. F. cran. 
L. crena. 

Crani — skull ; cramum. G. era- 
nion. 

Cras — a mixing ; idiosyncrasy (a 
personal peculiarity, a peculiar 
make up or blending together). 

G. crasis. G. kerannumi, I 
mix. 

Crass — thick, dense ; crass. L. 
crassus. 

Crastin — to-morrow ; procrasti- 
nate (put off till to-morrow). L. 
crastinua. L. cras. 

Crat —hurdle ; crate (a wicker- 
work hurdle). L. crates. 

Crat — govern ; aristocracy (the 
government of the best), autoc- 



CRATER — CRYPH. 
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racy (the government of an in- 
dividual's self alone), democracy 
(government by the people). Q. 
cratein. 

Crater — bowl ; crater ''" (the bowl 
of a volcano). L. crater. G. 
crater. 

Creas — flesh ; pancreas {all flesh). 
Gt. creas. 

Creas (creso) — grow; increase, de- 
crease. L. crescere. 

Creat™ — L. creare, creaius. 

Cred — believe, make trust ; cred- 
ible, credulous, credence, cred- 
it,"" creed.^^ L. credere. 

Creni — ■ burn ; cremation (the 
burning of the body of a dead 
person). L. cremare. 

Cren — notch ; crenate, crenelate, 
cranny. L. arena,. 

Creo — flesh ; creosote (the fl^sTv- 
preserver). G. creos. 

Crep ; creplt — crackle, burst, 
make noise, sound ; decrepit "' 
(very old, and consequently 
moving about noiselessly), dis- 
crepant (disagreeing, like sounds 
that are out of harmony), crev- 
ice (a rent in the earth), crev- 
asse (a bu/rsting of the banks). 
L. crepare, crepitus. 

Cresc; cret — grow, increase; 
crescent '™ (the increasing moon), 
accrefion (a growing to), concrete 
(grown together), excrescence (a 
growing out). L. crescere. 

Cret — chalk ; cretaceous. L. creta..* 

Cret — See cern. 

Crev— burst, rend; crevice (a 



rent in the earth), crevasse (a 
bursting of a swollen river 
through its banks). O. F. crever. 
L. crepare. 

Crlinin — crime; criminal, crim- 
ina,te (fix crime upon), veorim- 
inaXe (to make charges, as of 
crime,™ back and forth). L. 
crimen, crimi/nis. 

Crin — -Uly; orwoid (in fhe form 
of a lily). Q-. crmon. 

Crin — hair ; crinoline (an expan- 
sive skirt, formerly made of 
Aair-cloth). F. crin. L. crines, 
the hair. 

Cris — a discerning; crisis (a mo- 
ment of trial, or discernment). 
Or. crisis. G. crmein, to judge. 

Crisp — wrinkled. L. crispus. 

Crit — a judge ; critia, criterion (a 
standard, or means of judging). 
G. crites. G. crinein, to judge. 

Cruc — cross ;'''' criioify (to fasten 
upon a cross), crucial (severe, 
like a cross-incision in surgery), 
excriiciate (to tortiu-e, as on the 
cross), crusade (an expedition 
in behalf of the Cross), cruise (to 
cross the sea.) L. crux, critcis. 

Criid — raw ; crude. L. orudus. 

Crur — the leg ; crwral (belonging 
to the leg). L. crus, cruris. 

Crust — shell ; crMstecean. L. 
crusta. 

Crypli (crypt)— hidden; Apoc- 
rypha (the unauthorized, and 
therefore hidden away, books 
of the Old Testament). G. 
cruptos. G. crwptein, to hide. 



* So named after the island of Crete, from whence it came. 
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Oth. Pr'ythee, no more ; let him come when he mil ; 
I will deny thee nothing. 

Des. Why, this is not a boon ; 
'Tis as I should entreat you wear your gloves, 
Or feed on nourishing dishes, or keep you warm ; 
Or »K6 to you to do peculiar ■peafit 
To your own perwm; Nay, when I have a mAt, 
Wherein I mean to touch your love indeed, 
It shall be full of poize and dlt/teulty. 
And fearful to he grsxAeA— Shakespeare. 

Eternity will not efface 

Those reowifc dear of tranBi»r<s past ; 

Thy image at our last embrace ; 

ATi 1 little thought we 'twas our last \—Bu,m«. 

Soft as a mother's codlence mild 

Low bending o'er her sleeping ctaXi.—Prmtice. 

Gay are the Martian Kalends: 

December's Nones are gay : 
But the proud Ides, when the squadron rides. 

Shall he Rome's whitest A&Y.—Maca'ulav. 

"Tis to love 
The cocfences of voices that are tuned 
By majesty and purity of thought.— JT'. P. Willis. 

The massy rooks themselves. 
The old and ponderojis trunks of pro«^m^e trees, 
That lead from knoll to knoll, a causey rude. 
Or bridge the sunken brook, and their dark roots. 
With all their earth upon them, twisting high. 
Breathe fixed trauqaiUity.— Bryant. 

All our days are so unprofitable while they pass, that 't is wonderful where or 
when we ever got any thing of this which we call wisdom, poetry, virtue. We 
never got it on any dated calendar day. Some heavenly days must have been 
intercalated somewhere, like those that Hermes won with dice of the Moon, that 
Osiris might he hoTn.—I!mereon. 

The earth to thee her incense yields. 

The lark thy welcome sings. 
When glittering in the freshioned fields 

The snowy mushroom springs.— CampSeH. 

Slowly as out of the heavens, with ajpocalyptic splendors, 
Sank the City of Gtod, in the vision of John the Apo««e. 

—Longfellow. 



CRYPT — CURE; CURS. 
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Crypt — vault; G. crupte. G. 
oruptos, hidden. G. cruptein, 
to hide. 

Crystall— ice; crystaV (in the 
form of ice). G. critstalloa. 

Cub — to lie down, sit; incwbate 
(to sit on eggs), incw6us (a night- 
mare, sitting heavily on one). 
L. CMfeare. 

Cubit — elbow ; cubit (the distance 
from the elbow to the end of 
the middle finger). L. cubitus. 

CucuU — hood ; cucuUate. L. ci*- 
cuUns. 

Culc — See cole. 

Culin — kitchen ; culinary (belong- 
ing to the kitchen), kUn. L. 
culina. 

Culmin — top, summit; culmi- 
nate (reach the highest point). 
L. culmen, culminis. 

Culp — fault, offense ; culpable 
(guilty of a fault), culprit (one 
charged with an offense), in- 
culpate (to fasten an offense 
upon), exowZpate (to free from 
the charge of an offense). L. 
culpa. 

Cult — tUl ; CM^avate, cMKure.'™ 
L. cotere, cultus. (See coZony.) 

Cumb — lie down, recline ; in- 
ou/mbent {reclining or resting 
upon *), ■procu/mbent {reclining 
forward), saccumb (yield, lie 
down under). L. ctw?i6ere. 

Cumul — heap ; acavmiulatB ''* 
Qiea/p up), cujmulxis, (in the form 
of a heap or mass). L. cumul\i&. 



Cuue — wedge; owneiform, cv/ne- 
ate, coin (a piece of money 
stamped with a wedge), coigne 
(a wedge-like projection). L. 
cwweus. 

Cup — cup ; cMpola (a small dome, 
the little reversed cup). Low L. 
cupa. L. cupa, a tub. 

Cup — desire, crave ; cwpidity (a 
craving for money). L. cur- 
pere. 

Cupr — copper; cwpreous. L. cur- 
pryun.\ 

Cur — care, attention; cu/re^^^ (to 
heal by due attention or care), 
accu/rate (exact, on account of 
receiving sufficient care), cu- 
rious (giving attention to), emi- 
rate (a priest having the care 
of souls), proowre (manage, 
take care of), secwre (safe, free 
from care), sinecure (without a 
care). L. cura. 

Curr ; curs — run ; current"" (the 
running), cv/rsovj {running 
along), discursive {running 
about), excursion (a rurvn/ing 
out), incur {run into), incursion 
(an inroad, a running into), in- 
tercourse (a running between), 
occur {run against), precursor'*' 
(a forerunner), recur (happen 
again, run back), succor (help, 
run under), coarse (rough, of 
the common rv/n), concourse 
(a running together), courier (a 
messenger, a runner), course^^' 
(the distance run), discourse "' (a 



• The incumbent of an office has its duties Incumbent on him, though he is often 
regarded as redining upon a comfortable berth. 

t Kamed after the island of Cypr^^^ whence it was obtained. 
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CUBT — DEAL. 



running about), recourse (some- 
thing to run back to), succor'** 
(assistance, a running under), 
corridor (a long passage rurir- 
ning through a building). L. 
CMrrere, cwrsus. 

Curt — short ; cu/rt, CMriail {short- 
en). L. aurtViS. 

Cusp ; cuspid — point ; hicuspid 
(having two points). L. cuspis. 

Custod — guardian; custody {re- 
straint, control). L. custos. 

Cut — skin; cutis (the main skin), 
cuticle (the outside skin). L. 
cutis. 

Cycl — circle; cycle (a complete 
circle of time), c^/ctopoedia (the 
entire round of instruction), 
cyoloraraa, (a circular view), 
hioyole (a two-^wheeled vehicle), 
tricycle, cyclo'ps (the giant with 
the single round eye). Q. cu- 
ctos. 

Cylind — roll ; cylinder (in the 
form of a roll), calender (a 
roller). Q-. culindein. 

Cymb — a cup, cavity ; cymbed (a 
CMp-shaped musical instru- 
ment), catacomb (an under- 
ground city of the dead), 
cMme ^^ (a concert of bells, sug- 
gestive of the ringing of cym^ 
bals). Q. eumbe. 

Cyn — dog ; cynic (a snappish, dog- 
like person), oj/raosure '** (an at- 
traction, like the pole-star in 
the end of the dog-tail of the 
Little Bear). G. cu,on, cu/nos. 



Cyst — bag, pouch. Gr. cystos. G. 
ctiein, to contain. 

Dactyl — finger ; dactyl (having 
a long and two short syllables, 
like the long and two short 
joints of the finger), date (the 
fruit somewhat in the form of 
a finger). G. dactulos. 

Dam — lady ; dame, damsel (a 
young lady), beldawi. (a hag, 
formerly a fine lady). O. F. 
dame. L. domina. 

Dama — conquer ; ada-mant(avery 
hard and unconquerable sub- 
stance), diamond. G. damaein. 

Damn — loss, penalty; damn 
(condemn to pay a penalty), 
condemn (sentence to pay a 
penalty), damage {loss), inderrtr- 
niij (make good, leave free 
from loss), indemnity (freedom 
from penalty). L. damnum., 
damimord. 

Dat — give ; date (a given point 
of time), edition (a publishing 
or giving out), -perdition (utter 
loss, a complete giving over), 
reddition (a giving back), tra^ 
dition'^^^ (a giving across). L. 
dare, daUis. 

De — bind; diadem (a fdlet hound 
around the brows). Q. deo. 

De— god; X>6ity."'' G. deua. 

Deal {dcel) — portion, share; deal 
(give out a share), dole, ordeal 
(a trial,* a dealing out one's 
portion). A. S. dcel. 



* The expression Jtenj ordeal resulted from a judicial procedure that once pre- 
vailed in England. A person arrested on suspicion was adjudged guilty unless 
lie could prove his Innocence by the ordeal. Persons of rank were subjected to 



deb; debit— dendr. 
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Deb ; debit — owe ; cfotenture 

(an acknowledgment of what 

is owed), debit, debt. L. deheo, 

dehituB. 
Debil — weak ; dehilitj, dehilit&te. 

L. debilia. 
Dec— become; decent. L. decere. 
Deea — ten ; decode (a group of 

ten), decologue'^* (the ten com- 
mandments). G-. deca. 
Decant — tip a vessel on its edge. 

It. decantaxe. L. de, down ; 

Ger. kante, corner, edge. 
Decern— ten; December'*^ (the 

tenth month in the Roman 

year, which began with 

March). L. decern. 
Decini — tenth ; decimal (a tenth), 

decimate (to kill every tenth 

man). L. decvrrms,. 
Decor — honor, ornament; deco- 

rate.i" L. decus, decorls. 
Decor — seemUness ; decorum. L. 

decus, decoris. 
Dect — receiving ; pandeci (the 

code of Justinian, the receive 

all). Q-. dectes. G. deoTiomai, 

I receive. 
Decuss — ■ cross, put into the form 

of X. L. decMssare. L. de- 



CMssis, a coin worth ten (de- 
cem)asses (and consequently 
marked with an X). 

Del- destroy; defeble, deZete. L. 
defere. 

Delect— deUght; de?ecteble,"i! de- 
light. L. delectare. 

Deleter — destroyer ; defeterious. 
G. deleter. G. defeomai, I 
harm. 

Delicat — luxurious ; delicate."^ 
L. delicatMs. 

Delici— delight,"" pleasure ; deli- 
cious (deUghttul). L. deliaia. 
L. deliceve, to amuse, allure. 
L. de, from, away ; facere, to 
entice. 

Delir — mad; deZmous (wander- 
ing in mind). L. deMrus. L. 
de, from; lira, furrow.* 

Dein — the common people ; dem- 
agogue''^ (a leader of the com- 
mon people), democvacj "* (gov- 
ernment by the people), epi- 
demic (spreading among the 
people). G. demos. 

Dendr — tree; dendrology (the 
science of trees), dendroid (tree- 
form), dendroraja (the tree 
mouse), rhododendron (the rose 



the ordeal ty fire, those of lower degree to. the ordeal by water. In the ordeal by fire 
the accused was required either to take in his hand a piece of red-hot iron, or to 
walk barefoot and blindfold over nine red-hot plowshares laid lengthwise at 
unequal distances. If he escaped unharmed, he was adjudged innocent ; other- 
wise he was condemned as guilty. The ordeal by water consisted in plunging the 
bare arm to the elbow into boiling-hot water, or by casting the accused into a 
river or pond. In the first place, an escape from injury was deemed an evidence 
of innocence. In the latter trial, if he floated he was deemed guilty, and if he 
sank he was acquitted. The chances in such procedure were rather against the 
accused. It was the practice of a barbarous age, in which the rack and other in- 
struments of torture were employed in obtaining judicial evidence, and in which 
the gauge of battle, or trial by combat, was allowed. Prom the above forms of trial 
originated the expression, passijig through fire and water. 

* A deliriom person is unmanageable, Uke a plow-horse that leaves the furrow. 
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Holds a cup of cowslip-wreaths 

Whence a smokeless incense hieathea.—Mmraon. 

Snug. Doth the moon shine that night we play our play? 

Bot. A calenAair, a caimdar I look in the almanack ; find out moonshine, find out 
moonshine.— 5Aatepeaf«. 

laeh. The chimney 
Is south the chamber ; and the chimney-piece, 
CTiaste Dian, bathing ; never saw I Jigures 
So likely to re^w?-* themselves ; the cutter 
Was as another nature, dumb ; outwent her 
Motion, and breath left out.—Shakeepeare. 

Let's purge this choler without letting blood : 

This we pre^crifie, though no physician ; 

Deep malice makes too deep incwion : 

Forget, forgive ; conclude, and be agreed ; 

Our doctors say there is no time to hleei. —ShaJcespeare. 

The earth to thee her incense yields. 

The lark thy welcome sings, 
When glittering in the freshened fields 

The snowy mushroom springs.— CampSftt. 

Slowly as out of the heavens, with apocalyptic splendors, 

Sank the City of G-od, in the «i«ion of John the Apostle.— Longfellow. 

Sense, by studious thought refln'd, 

Critic taste with candor joined..— Lady Manners. (Dr. Johnson.) 

I sat by the lily's bell. 

And watched it many a day :— 

The leaves, that rose in a flowing swell, 
Grew faint and dim, then drooped and fell, 

And the fiower had fiown away.— Percival. 

At Q-od's forges incandescent 
Mighty hammers beat incessant, 

These are but the fiying sparkB.—Langfellaw. 

When the dying fiame of day 

Through the chancel shot its lay.—lMigfellow. 

Prom every place below the skies, 

The grateful song, the fervent prayer— 
The incense of the heart— may rise 

To heaven, and find acceptance there.— Herpont. 



DENS — DIEU. 
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tree), lepidodendroa (the scale 
tree of the coal mines). G. 
dendr on. 

Dens — thick ; dense (thick), con- 
dense (to compress, thicken). 
L. densus. 

Dent — tooth; dentist, dentine 
(the substance of the tooth), 
dentitrice (a tooth rub), dentate 
{toothed), indent (tooth in like 
a saw). L. dens, dentis. 

Derm — skin ; epidern^is (the out- 
ward skin), pachyderm (a thick- 
skinned animal), taxidermj 
(the arrangement of the skins 
of animals so as to resemble 
life), hypodermic (under the 
skin). Gt. derma. 

Deslder — desire ; desideratum 
(a thing greatly to be desired). 
L. desiderate. L. de, from ; 
sidus, sideris, star.* 

Despatcli (despech) — to hasten 
(literally to "unhinder"). O. F. 
despecher ; des (dis), apart ; 
pescher, to hinder. L. pedica, 
a fetter. L. pes, pedis, foot. 

Despot — master ; despot (an op- 
pressive master). G. despotes. 

Destln — ordain, establish; des- 
tiny^'^ (the ordained course). L. 
destinare. L. destina, a prop. 

Deterior — worse ; deferiorate 
(becoming worse). L. deterior. 

Deutero — second; Deuteronomy 
(the second book of Moses, the 
second giving of the law), deu- 
terogamy (a second marriage). 
Gt. deuteros. 



Devis — See divis. 

Dexter — right hand ; deaterons'^* 
(as skillful as the right hand), 
ambidextrous (using either 
hand, or both at once, as 
though both were right hands). 
L. dexter. 

Di — day ; dial "* (an indicator of 
the time of day), d*urnal (daily), 
diary (a day-book), meridmn 
(the midday line). L. dies. 

Diabol — devil; diabolical (devil- 
ish). Or. diabolos. G. diaballein, 
to slander. G. dia, through ; 
ballein, to throw. 

Dicat — declare ; abdicate (give 
up by public declaration), dedi- 
cated^" (devote, declare away), 
predioote (make a declaration). 
L. dicare, dicatus. 

Diet — speak, say ; contradict 
(speak against), diction (manner 
of speaking), dictionary, edict 
(a proclamation, outspoken), in- 
terdict (a prohibition, spoken 
between), predict '■"' (say before^ 
hand), benedicflon (a blessing, 
a saying that it may be well 
with thee), malediction (a curse, 
a saying that it may be ill 
with thee), valedictory (a say- 
ing farewell), verdict (a report 
or saying of the truth of the 
matter), diciate '^° (order, di- 
rect, continue to say), addicted. 
L. dicere, dicfus. 

Didact (didasc) — teach; didactic 
(teaching). G. didascein. 

Dieu — God; adiew™'"' (I com- 



* To desire is tx) miss, as if turning the eyes with regret from the stars. 
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mend you to Chd). Y. dieu. L. 
deus. 

Digit — finger ; digitate (flnger- 
shaped). L. digitus* 

Ttign — worthy, merited ; dignity 
(respectable worth, honor), dig- 
nity^'" (make worthy), condign 
(fully merited), incZig"nant,"° 
deign "» (deem worthy), disctom, 
(deem unworthy). L. dignus. 

"Dim (dism) — tenth ; dime (the 
tenth part of a dollar). O. F. 
disme. L. decimus. See dis- 
mal. 

Dioc (dMe) — dwell, govern; dio- 
cese (the district governed by 
a bishop). Q-. dioiceo, I dwell, 
govern. G. dia, throughout ; 
oieeo, I dwell. Q-. o«cos, a 
house. 

Dioptr — an optical instrument 
for taking heights ; dioptrics 
(the science of the refraction 
of light). G. dioptre.. G. dia, 
through ; optomai, I see. 

Diphther — leather ; diphtheria, 
(a disease of the leathery false 
membrane of the throat). G. 
diphthera. G. derein, to pre- 
pare leather. 

Dir — dreadful; dire. L. dims. 

Disc — quoit ; disc^'^ (a round 
plate, resembling a quoit), dish 
(a round plate), dais (a raised 
floor in a hall, containing a 
high round table), desic (a slop- 
ing table). G. discos. 

Disc — learn; disciple '* (a learrir- 
&>•). L. discere. 



Discrimin — separation ; discrim- 
inate (to separate, distinguish). 
L. discrim,en, discriminis. L. 
discerneve, to distinguish. 

Dispatch *'"' — See despatch. 

Dissip — disperse ; dissipate. L. 
dissipaie. L. dis, apart. O. L. 
supare, to throw. 

Dit — See dat. 

Ditt (diet) — said ; ditto (the same, 
the said). L. diceve, dictns. 

Ditt (dictat) — dictated ; diity (a 
song dictated). L. dictere, die- 
tatus. L. dicere, dicius. 

Divid ; divis — divide ; divide,"" 
ditJidend, divisor, division, dcr- 
vise (to plan, divide up), indimd- 
ual '*' (single, undivided), device 
(a thing devised). L. dividere. 

Divin — divine "". L. divinus. 

Doc ; doct— teach ; docile"" {teach- 
able), doctor ^^ (a teacher), doe- 
trine (the matter taught), docu- 
ment (an instruiCtive paper). L. 
dooere, docius. 

Dodeca — twelve. G. dodeca. G. 
du^o, two ; deco, ten. 

Dogin ; doginat — opinion ; dog- 
ma (a statement of opinion), 
dogmatic (extremely opinion- 
ated). G. dogma, dogmatos. G. 
doceo, I show. 

Dol — grieve, worry; doteful, dol- 
or, condole {grieve with), in- 
dotence"" (idleness, not worry- 
ing). L. dotere. 

Dom — house ; domestic ''"' (belong- 
ing to the house), domicile (a 
habitation or house), dome^ (a 



* The nine digits are counted on the finr/ers. 
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great cupola, a house in itself). 
L. domus,. 

Doniiii — lord, master ; dorrewate"" 
(to master), domineer (play the 
master), dommion''" (the terri- 
tory or jurisdiction of a lord), 
domino (a disguise, the master's 
dress), predominate "° (over-roos- 
ter), domain (a dominion or ter- 
ritory of a lord). L. dommus. 

Doiuit — tame; iudomita.b\e {un- 
conqtierahle). L. domitare. 

Don — gift, give ; condone (f or- 
give), donation (a gift), donor 
(a giver), guerdon (a recom- 
pense or give back), pardora 
(forgive). L. dowum. 

Donna — lady; belladonna. It. 
donna. See iell. 

Dorm — sleep ; dormant "" (quies- 
cent, sleeping), dormitory (the 
sleeping quarters), dormer (be- 
longing to a sleeping room), 
dorTnouse (the sleeping mouse). 
L. dor mire. 

Dors — back ; dorsal (belonging to 
the hack), indorse (put on the 
baek). L. dorsum. 

Dos — a giving ; dose (the quan- 
tity given to a patient). Q. 
dosis. Gr. didomi, I give. 

Dot — given ; antidote '" (given 
against poison), anecdote''" (a 
private story, not published or 
given out). G. dotes. Q-. didomi, 
I give. 

Dox — opinion, glory, praise; or- 
thodocc'^ (of correct or current 
opinion), heterodoa; (of other 
than current opinion), doajology 
(the song of praise). Gc. doxa,. 



Dra — perform ; drastic (severe, 
effective), drama, (a perform- 
ance). Or. drao, I perform. 

Drap — cloth ; draper (a cloth 
dealer), drape, drapery,'^* drab 
(cloth color). F. drap. 

Dress — direct, make right or 
straight ; address ■« (direct to), 
dress (make right, or straight), 
redress^** (make right again). 
F. dresser. 

Droit (direct) — right, justice ; 
adroit (skillful, proceeding in 
the right way). Low L. direct- 
um.. L. dirigere, directus, to 
direct. L. di (dis), apart ; regere, 
rectus, to rule. 

Drom — a running ; hippodronie 
(a roce-course for horses), drom- 
edary (the running animal of 
the desert), palindrome (a word 
that runs backward in the 
same sense as forward). G. 
drom-os. G. dramein, to run. 

Dry — tree ; dryad (a tree nymph), 
drtipe. G. drus. 

Du — two ; dtial (consisting of 
two), duel (a fight between two), 
dwet (music for two), deuce (the 
two of cards). L. duo. 

Dubi — doubtful; d^ftwus.'" L. 
dubius. 

Dubit — doubt ; indubitable (not to 
be doubted), doubt. L. dubitare. 

Due ; duct — lead, bring ; ab- 
ductioQ (a leading away), ad- 
diioe (bring forward), condwce 
(lead to), condMO^ (lead with), 
condtw^ (a leader, conductor), 
dedMce (bring down), deduct 
(bring down), doge (the duke of 
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For. That light we see is burning in my hall. 
How far that Httle canMe throws his beams I 
So shines a good deed in a naughty ytor\A.—Sha}eespmre. 

Put golden padlocks on Truth's lips, be coZtous as ye will, 

Prom soul to soul, o'er all the world, leaps one electric thrill.— Lowell. 

Beneath the open sky abroad. 

Among the plants and breathing things, 

The sinless, peaceful works of God, 

I'll share the calm the season hrings.— Bryant. 

Solemnly seemest, like a vapory cloud, 

To rise before me— Bise, O ever rise, 

Bise like a cloud of incense, from the earth I 

— Coleridge. (Ml. Blanc.) 

O wake once more I how rude soe'er the hand 

That ventuiea o'er thy magic maze to stray ; 
O wake once more I though scarce my skill command 

Some feeble «;Aoing of thine earlier lay ; 
Though harsh and faint, and soon to die away. 

And all unworthy of thy nobler strain. 
Yet it one heart throb higher at its sway. 

The wizard note has not been touched in vain. 
Then silent be no more I Enchantress, wake again \— Scott. 

A man of rank, and of capacious Boul.—PoUok. (Byron.) 

The stars that give no accent to the wind 

Are golden odes and music to the mind. — Elliott. 

Each sculptured capital in glory stands, 

As once the boast of those delightful lands, 

Kor barbarous hand has plucked their beauties down, 

Some baser monument of art to CToym.—EttMtwm. ( Temple of Theseus.) 

And hark I how clear bold chanticleer. 
Warmed with the new wine of the year, 
TeUa all In his lusty crowing \—L<m>ell. 

And within a dell where shadows through the brightest days abide. 

Like the silvery swimming gossamer by breezes scattered wide, 

Eell a shining skein of water, that ran down the lakelet's side, 

As within the brain by beaiity lulled, a pleasant thought may gH&e.—Sead. 

I lay upon the headland -height, and listened 
To the in« sant sobbing of the sea 
In canems under rae. —LongfettoiD. 



DULC — ELA. 
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Venice), douohe (a shower-bath 
from a conduit), ducal (belong- 
ing to a duke), dttcat (a coin of 
the duchy of Apulia), duchess 
(the wife of a duke), duchy (the 
domain of a duke), du^t (a 
conducting, or leading, pipe), 
ductile '*' (capable of being led, 
or drawn, out), duke^^^ {a, mili- 
tary leader*), edwoate^" (bring 
out), educe (bring out), mdu:ce 
{bring in), induot (bring in), in- 
troduce (bring within), prodiice 
(bring forward), -product (that 
which is brought forward), re- 
duce (bring back), seduce (lead 
aside), tradtice (defame, lead 
over). L. duoere, ductus. 

Dulc — sweet ; duloet,^*^ dwfcimer. 
L. duZcis. 

Diiotlecim— twelve ; dModeciwal, 
duodecimo (a book having 
twelve leaves to a sheet of pa- 
per). L. duodecim. L. duo, two ; 
decern, ten. 

Duoden — twelve apiece ; duo- 
denum (the first of the smaller 
intestines, being in length about 
twelve finger-breadths). L. duo- 
deni. 

Dur — ■ last ; duration, endure,'" 
durance (lasting captivity). L. 
durare. 

Dur — hard ; indurate'*' (to 
harden), obdurate (hardened 
against), duress (restraint, a 
hardship). L. durus. 

Dynam — power, force; dynamic 



(relating to force), dynamite (a 
very explosive substance). Q. 
dunamis. Q. dunami. 
Dynast — lord, ruler ; dynasty "' 
(the sovereigns of a given fam- 
ily). G. dunastes. G. dunami. 

Ebri — drunken; ineferiate.'^* L. 
ebrius. 

Eburn — ivory ; eburnean. L. 
eburnura. 

Ecclesi^assembly, church ; eccle- 
siastic (belonging to the church). 
Gr. ecclesia. Q-. ec, out ; caleo, 
I call. 

Ecli — sound; eo^io,**' '*». '=« cate- 
cAize (to question, din down 
into one's mind). Q-. echo, eohe. 

Eclips — a failure ; eclipse (an 06- 
scuration of the sun or moon 
by the interposition of the 
moon or earth). G. ecleips\a. 
G. ec, out; Ze*pein, to leave. 

Ecunieii (oicoumen) — inhabited; 
ecumenical (universal, includ- 
ing the whole inhabited globe). 
G. oicoumenos. G. o«ceo, I in- 
habit. G. ojcos, house. 

Ed — eat ; edible, edacious (greedy). 
L. edere. 

Ed (ced) — a building; edifice, edify" 
(to instruct, build up). L. cedes. 

Ego — I ; egrotist'*' (a conceited in- 
dividual, having a great ad- 
miration for the first person 
singular), egoism. L. ego. 

Ela — drive ; elastic '='' (driving 
back). G. efao. 



* The great generals Marlborough and WeUington were created Uuk^ in con 
sequence of their great success a^ piilitary leaders, 
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ELECTR — EPACT. 



Electr — amber; electric^''' (like the 
effects produced by the highly- 
electric amber). Q. electron. 

Eleemosyii — pity, charity ; efee- 
mosynaxj (devoted to charity), 
alms {charity gifts), almonet 
(a distributer of alms). G. 
eleemosime. G. eleein, to pity. 

Eleg — a lament ; elegy. &. elegos. 

Element ™ — first principle. L. 
elementura. 

EUips — a defect ; ellipse (an oval 
figure, deemed defective be- 
cause its plane forms with the 
base of the cone a less angle 
than that of the parabola). Q-. 
elleipsis. G. en, in ; leipein, to 
leave. 

Em; empt — take, buy; exempt 
{take out, free from liability), 
example (a specimen tdkeii 
out), peremptory'*' (destroying, 
taking away entirely), pre^wium 
(a reward, advance, or taking 
before), redeem.™' '^^ {buy back). 
L. emere, em,pt\xs. 

Embroc — ferment, moisten ; em- 
brocation (a moistening of a 
diseased part). Q-. embroohe. 
G. en, in ; brecJiein, to wet. 



Empori — commerce ; emporium 

(a mart, a commercial center). 

G. emporia. G. emporos, a 

traveler. G. en, in ; poros, a 

way. 
Emul (oBm.wQ — striving to equal ; 

emulate. L. mmulns. 
Enigm {ainigm) — riddle,* dark 

saying. G. ainigma. G. ainos, 

a tale, story. 
Enii — See ann. 
But — being ; entity, nonentity. 

L. ens, entia. L. esse, to be. 
Enter — entrail ; mesentery (the 

membrane in the middle of the 

entrails), enteric. G. enteron. 
Eiitic — to coax, allure; entice. 

O. F. entioer. 
Entom — insect ; entomology (the 

science of insects). G. e?itom,oa. 

G. en, into; temnein, to cut.f 
Eiitr(i«ter) — within ; entrails (the 

inward parts). L. inter. 
Ep — word ; orthoe^^y (the correct 

pronunciation of words). G. 

epos. 
Epact — added ; epact (the excess 

of the solar month or year 

over the lunar). G. epactoa. 

G. epi, upon ; ogrein, to bring. 



* The famous enigma of the sphinx was a current story among the ancients, 
and gave rise to a great deal of poetry. The sphinx was a female monster who 
captured unwary travelers in the mountains, and propounded to them the follow- 
ing riddle; "What animal Is it that begins life on four legs, passes to the use of 
two, and ends on three?" If the captive failed to solve the enigma he was 
strangled. The word sphinx means " t/i^ strangler.'*^ The victims were so numer- 
ous that the land groaned in distress until the arrival of OSdipus, who solved 
the riddle, slew the sphinx, and was made Idng by the grateful people. The 
answer to the riddle was : " Man, who crawls on hands and feet (aU fours) in 
childhood, walks upright on two legs in mature life, and descends to the use of 
. a staff {third leg) in old age." 

+ The insect's body is divided into three sections. 



EPAUL — ESS. 
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Epaul — shoulder ; epaulette (a 
shoulder-Tpiece). F. epaule. 

Epic — narrative; epio"^ (a great 
narrative poem *). G. epicos, 
G. epos, a word. 

Epiped — plane surface, base ; 
parallelo(6)p«pedon (a solid hav- 
ing parallel plane surfaces). Gr. 
epipedon. G. epipedos, on the 
ground. G. epi, upon ; pedon, 
the ground. 

Episcop — overseer, bishop ; epis- 
copal (relating to a bishop). 
G. episcopos. G. epi, upon, 
over ; scopes, seer. 

Epoch — stop, pause; epoch (a 
great arresting and controlling 
event). G. epoche. G. epi, upon ; 
eahein, to hold. 

Eqii (cBgif) — equal ; egMal,'" equa- 
nimity {equalness, or evenness, 
of mind), equaXion (a state- 
ment of equality), egiiilibrium 
(equal balancing), egMinox'^" (the 
time of equal u ights and days), 
equity {equal justice), eg-aiva- 
lent (of eqvMl value), egwivocaP^* 
(of doubtful meaning, with 
voice equally one way and the 
other), adegwate''" (equal to). L. 
cegwus. 

Equ — horse; equine, egwestrian 
(a rider on horse-'ba.ck). L. 
equns. 



Ere (ore) — inclose ; exercise (set 

at work, as in driving cattle 

out of an inolosure). L. arcere. 
Eremi — the desert ; eremite (a 

hermit of the desert). G. eremia. 

G. eremos, deserted, desolate. 
Erg— work ; energy (work within), 

organ (a working part). G. 

ergon. 
Ero — love ; erotic '** (relating to 

love). G. eroa. 
Err — wander ; errant, error, ab- 
erration. L. errare. 
Ert — erect ; aler^ (on the watch, 

in an upright posture). It. erta. 

L. erecius. 
Erysi (eruthr) — red ; 6?'2/sipelas 

(a disease characterized by a 

red skin). G. eruthros. 
Esc — eat ; esculent (good to eat). 

L. escare. 
Escal — ladder; escalade. Sp.es- 

cala. L. scala. 
Eso (oiso) — carry ; esophagus (the 

gullet which carries to the 

stomach what is eaten). G. 

phero, oiso. 
Esoter — inner, within; esoteric 

(addressed to an inner circle 

of disciples). G. esoter. G. eso, 

within. 
Ess — to be ; essence'™ (the existing 

substance, the real quality). 

L. esse. 



* To be an epic, the poem needs to be great in length, in quality, and in pop- 
nlarlty. The early eples, by detailing the deeds of the heroes of a nation, be- 
came Intensely popular among the people of that nation. So, an epic is a long 
narrative poem stirring the feelings of a people by portraying their past glories. 
But the term has been extended to include well-sustained narrative poetry, even 
though the theme be not national, but human, as in the case of Milton's " Para- 
dise Lost." Among the great epics are Homer's "Iliad" and "Odyssey," Virgil's 
".ainejd," Dante's "Divina Comedia," and Milton's "Paradise Lost," 
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From sheds new-roofed witli Carrara 

Came Chantideer^s muffled crow. 
The stiff rails were softened to swan's-down, 

And still fluttered down the snovf.— Lowell. 

And these few prec«p«3 In thy memory 
See thou character :—Ocive thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproiwrSon'd thought his act.— Shakespeare. 

Trust me, sweet, 
Out of this ««ence, yet, I pick'd a welcome ; 
And in the mo(?esty of fearful duty 
I read as much, as from the rattling tongue 
Of saucy and audaxsioxia eloquence. 
Love, therefore, and tongue-tied Bimplicity, 
In least, speak most, to my capacity. — Shakespeare. 

Her parted lips, coraation dyed. 

Are panting forth perfume.— Mrs. D. F. Foster. 

And the grass, 
Q-reen from the soil of carnage, waves above 
The crush'd and moldering skeleton.— Geo. D. Prentice. 

Though closed the portal seems. 
The airy feet of dreams 
Te can not thus in walls incarcerate.— Lonsfellow. 

Never was ruler so absolute as he, nor so little conscious of it ; for he was the 
incarnate common sense of the people.— LoweU. (Abraham Lincoln.) 

And I have scraped my keel 
■■. O'er coral rocks in Madagascar seas.— Braimrd. 

That spirit moves 
In the green vaUey, where the silver brook, 
Brom its full ;a»er, pours the white cascaie.-Longfellow. 

Every man is by natare endowed with the power of gaining knowledge, and 
the taste for it ; the capacity to be pleased with it forms equally a part of the ?M*- 
ural constitution of his mind. It is his own fault, or the fault of his education, if 
he derioes no ffTOfifloation from it.— Lord Brougham. 

He was the iirst true teacher of morality ; for he alone concei-ued the idea of a 
pure humanity. He redeemed man from the worship of that idol, self, and 
ins/TT/c^ed him by pvecept and example to love his neighbor as himself, to forgive 
our enemies, to do good to those that curse us and despiJefuUy use ns.—HanlUt, 



ESTH — EXORDI. 
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Esth — See oBsth. 

Estim (cestnn) — value; estimate, 
esteem. L. cestimaie. 

Estu (cBstu) — heat, surge, tide; 
estu&ry (a river mouth receiv- 
ing tide water). L. cestus. 

Etern (cetern) — lasting for an 
age ; eternal. L. aitemus. 

Etbic — moral ; ethics (the science 
of morals). Q. ethicos. G. ethos, 
custom. 

Etliu — nation ; ethnic, ethnology. 
Q-. ethnoa. 

Etyiuo — true ; etymology (the 
science of the true sources of 
words). G. etumos. 

Eureka — I have found.* G. 
eureka. 

Ev (cev) — life, age ; longevity (long 
life), primeval, "" medieval. L. 
cevum. 

Exaiiiin — tongue of a balance ; 
ea^arame'™ (test, as with a bal- 
ance). L. examin, examinis. 

Exanipl — See exempt. 

Excel™ — raise, surpass. L. exceh 
tere. L. ex, out ; cellere, to drive. 
Excels — lofty, high ; ecrceZsior 
(higher). G. excelsus. 



Excoi-pt— extract. L. exoerptum. 
L. ex, out ; carpere, to cull. 

Exenipl— sample, pattern, model; 
exemplary (fit for a model), ex- 
emplity (illustrate by an ex- 
ample), example. L. exemplum. 
L. eximere, to select a sam- 
ple. L. ex, out ; emere, to 
take. 

Exerc — drive out of an inclosure ; 
exercise (to put at work, like 
driving oxen out of an inclos- 
ure). L. exercere. L. ex, out ; 
arcere, to inclose. 

Exill — banishment ; exile. L. 
exilium, exsilium. L. exsul, a 
banished man. L. ex, out of ; 
solum, the soil, ground. 

Exo — outward ; exoteric (of a 
popular nature, delivered to 
the outside public, or people 
at large), ecEOtic (belonging to 
a foreign, or outside, country, 
not native to a place). G. exo. 
G. ex, out. 

Exordi — begin ; exordium (the 
beginning of an oration). L. 
exordiri. L. ex, out ; ordiii, 
to begin to weave. f 



* A word originating in the expression of the great philosopher Archimedes 
when he discovered the principle of speciflo gravity. Hiero, king of Syracuse, 
had supplied a goldsmith with a quantity of pure gold to be made Into a crown. 
Having some doubts as to the honesty of the goldsmith, he submitted the crown 
to Areh.imides to determine whether it were made of piire gold. The philosopher 
pondered long over the problem, till at last a means of testing the crown came 
to him as an inspiration while he was in the bath. He noticed that the water 
partly supported his body, that he had lost weight by entering it ; he also noticed 
that a quantity of water was displaced by his body and flowed over the edge 
of the bath. His quick philosophic intelligence connected the two facts, and 
deduced the principle that the loss of weight is equal to that of the amount of 
water displaced. He had the great principle of specific gravity by which to com- 
pare substances with water as a unit. He was so wrought up by the great dis- 
covery that he ran naked into the street, shouting '^Eureka!" ("/ have found" it.) 
+ The language of the oration is called the text, or what is woven. 
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EXPATI — FACETI. 



Expati — wander ; expatia,te (wan- 
der at large on a subject). L. 
expatiari. L. ex, out ; spatiari, 
to roam. L. spatiu.ui, space. 

Exped. — to set free, facilitate; 
expedite (to hasten, as if to take 
the foot out of a snare), expe- 
dition (hurry, preparation), ex- 
pedient (desirable, because fa- 
cilitating desired ends). L. expe- 
dire. L. ex, out ; pes, pedds, foot. 

Exter — outward ; exterior, ex- 
ternal. L. exter, exterua. 

Extra — beyond; extraneous (be- 
yond what applies), extreme. 
L. extra. 

Fa — speak ; af/oble (of easy man- 
ners, easy to be spoken to), 
con/abulate (talk with), fahie 
(a story, told), /airy^' (a little 
faj, or elf), fay '™ (a, little /ate, 
or goddess of destiny), /ote""' 
(destiny, that which has been 
pronounced), inef/oble (unspeak- 
able), infant (a babe, unable to 
speak), in/antry (foot^soldiers, 
the infants), nefarious (impious, 
not to be spoken), preface (an 
introduction, spoken before- 
hand). L. /ori, /otus. 

Fabr — a workman; fabric (a 
product of wwk). L. faber, 
fabri. 

Fabul — fable."" Jj. fabula. L. 
/ari, to speak. 

Fac ; fact — make, form, act, do ; 
facile ''^ (ready to do), /ac-simile 
(make alike), faction (an active 
section of a party), factitious "'' 
(artificial, done for effect), fac- 



tor (that which makes a result, 
also one who acts for another), 
factory (a place where things 
are made), factotum (a person 
of general usefulness, a do-all), 
/acuity'" (a power to do), fact 
(a reality, something done), af- 
fect (act upon, aim at), eonfeet 
(make up), defect (a fault, not 
m,ade), dejjoient (failing, not 
making), dif/icult (not easy to 
do), effect (work out, worked 
out), ef^cacious (capable of pro- 
ducing effect), infect (taint, put 
into), perfect (thorougfdy made), 
pro/cient (progressing, making 
ahead), refection (refreshment, 
a remaking of the strength), 
suffice (to uphold, make under), 
affa/ir (a business, something 
to do), comfit (a preparation, 
or m,ake up, of fruit with 
sugar), counterfeit (made like, 
or opposite), defeat*'' (overthrow, 
undo), fashion (shape, make 
up), feasible (capable of being 
done), fetich (an idol made by 
hand), feat (a deed), feature (a 
form), Tprofit (advantage, a 
inaking forward), surfeit ™ (ex- 
cess, an overdoing). L. facere, 
factus. 

Fac — face, figure, form ; deface 
(to disfigure), efface''^ (to blot 
out, remove the form entirely), 
face, fagade (a front view of a 
building), surface (the outside 
part, the upper face). ¥. face. 
L. fades. 

Faceti — wit; facetious. L. fa- 
cet ia. L. facetus, courteous. 



FACI — FEND; FENS. 
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Facl — face, form; facial, super- 
ficial (being over, or outside, the 
form). L. fades. 

Falc — sickle; /afcon"* (a hawk, 
having a beak hooked like a 
sickle), /ofchion ■" (a sword, 
curved like a sickle), de/afcate 
(to take away trust funds, com- 
pared to cutting down grain 
with a sickle). L. falx, falcis. 

Fall ; fals — err, beguile, deceive ; 
fallible, faUaaj (a deceiving ar- 
gument), false,^<^ falteTc' fail,^'"' 
fault,^" default. L. fallere, fal- 
sus. 

Fam — hunger ; famme,^^' '",/a;;i- 
ish. L. fames. 

Faiii — report; fame,'^- '''"'■ de- 
fame, infamj {not good fame). 
L. fama. L. /ori, to speak. 

Fainili — household ; famiUaT. '■'' 
L. fam ilia. 

Fan — temple ; fane, profane (un- 
holy, outside the tem,ple), fanat- 
ic (an unreasoning enthusiast, 
like one religiously insane). L. 
fanuTO.. 

Fant — See phant. 

Far — grain, spelt ; /arrago (a med- 
ley, like mixed grains for cattle), 
farina, (ground cm'n). L. far. 

Fare — stuff ; farce (a play stuffed 
with jokes). L. farcixe. 

Fariii — meal ; /ormaceous. L. 
farina,. L. far, grain. 

Fasci — bundle; fascia.te, fasion- 
lar, fascis (the bundle of rods 
carried by a lictor), fascine. 
L. fascis. 

Fascin — enchant ; fascinate. L. 
fascinate. 



Fastidi — loathing ; fastidious "' 
(overnice, particular, squeam- 
ish). L. fastidium. 

Fatig' — to weary; fatigue, inde- 
fatigable (unwearying). L. fa- 
tigare. 

Fatu — silly, feeble; fatuous, fa- 
tuity, infatuate (to make fool- 
ishly impressed). L. fatuus. 

Fauc — throat; fauces, suf/ooate 
(to stifle as by what chokes 
the throat). L. fauces. 

Febr — fever; febrile. L. febris. 

Febru — expiate, cleanse ; -Fe6- 
rwary (the month of expiation 
at Rome). L. februare. 

Fee (fcec) — dregs ; /eculent (full 
of dregs). L. /oeces. 

Feeund — fruitful ; '** fecundity. 
L. fecundus. 

Feder (feeder) — treaty, league; 
federal, confederate. L. fcedns, 
foederis. 

Fel — cat ; feline. L. felis. 

Felie — happy; felicity. ^^ L. fe- 
lix, felieis. 

Felon — traitor, rebel ; felon '" 
(one guilty of a great crime, like 
treason). Low L. felo, felonis. 

Feiuell — young woman ;/e'TOaZe.'"' 
Ij. femella. L./emwa, awoman. 

Feinin — woman; feminine, ef- 
feminate (thoroughly woman- 
ish). L. femina. 

Femur; fenior — thigh; femur 
(the thigh bone), femoral. L. 
femur, femoris. 

Fend ; fens — strike ; defend ■" 
(strike down), fence (that which 
protects, or defends), fend 
(ward off, defend), otfend^"" 
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Why in this wolvis/i gown should I stand here, 

To heg of Hob and Dick, that do appear. 

Their needless vouches f Custom calls me to 't:— 

What custom wills, in all things should we do 't. 

The dust on antiqtee time would lie unswept, 

And numntaiaouB error be too highly heap'd 

For truth to over-pe«7'.— Rather than fool it so, 

Let the high ol^e and the honour go 

To one that would do thxm.— Shakespeare. (Coriolanus.) 

Many a mmia\ of these days 

Dares to pass our sowed ways ; 

Dares to touch, aweiaciously. 

This cathedral of the sea \— Keats. (Fingal's Cave.) 

Stafifa, I scaled thy summit hoar, 

I passed beneath thy arch gigantic. 

Whose ^Jjflared cajiern swells the roar, 

When thunders on thy rooky shore 
The roll of the Atiemtic—Sotheby. 

Our fathers' God I from out whose hand 

The centariea fall like grains of sand.— Whittier. 

Nor can any lover of natare enter the old piles of Oxford and the English 
tathedrais, without feeling that the /(west overpowered the mind of the builder, 
and that his chisel, his saw, and plane still repro<im;ed its ferns, its spikes of flow- 
ers, its locust, its pine. Its oak, its fir, its spruce.— ^»f/'«ora. 

And his hulk is stiU further increased by a multiplicity of coats, in which he 
is buried like a caw/iflower, the upper one reaching to his heels. — Irving. 

That, like >ieaven's image in the smiling brook, 
CWestial peace was pictar'd in her look.— Campbell. 

And there will be no 'precedence of power. 

In waking at the coming trump of Qod.— Willis. 

I journey on by park and spire, 

Beneath centennial trees. 
Through fields with poppies all on fire, 

And gleams of distant seaa.— Longfellow. 

The darkness, like a dome of stone, 
CHlB up the /leavena. —Dana. 



FENESTR — FIRM. 
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(dash against), offense. L. fen- 
dere, fensus. 

Fenestr — window ; fenestraX. L. 
fenestrara. 

Fer — strike ; /erule (a striking 
rod of punishment), inter/ere 
{strike among, as when one 
heel strikes against the other). 
L. /erire. 

Fer — wild, fierce; ferocity. L. 
ferus. 

Ferr — ^carry, bear, bring i/ertile"' 
(bearing crops), circum/erence 
(the line hearing arozmd a cir- 
cle), confer (bring together), 
defer (bear apart, delay), defer 
(submit, bring one's self down), 
ditfer (bear apart), infer (firing 
in), offer (bring near), pre/er 
(firing forward), prof/er (bring 
forward), refer (bear back), suf- 
/er'^" (undergo, bear under), 
transfer (carry across). L. 
feri-e. 

Ferr — iron; ferreous, farrier (a 
blacksmith, a worker in iron). 
L. ferrurn. 

Ferv — boil; /erijent,'"' effervesce, 
fervor, fervid. L. fervere. 

Fess — acknowledge ; con/ess (ac- 
knowledge fully), pro/ess'" (ac- 
knowledge publicly). L. fateri, 
fessns. L. fari, fatns, to speak. 

Fest — feast ; festal, festive, festi- 
val. L. festwoa.. 

Fest — strike ; infest (attack, strike 
against), mani/esi"* (apparent, 
as if struck with the hand). L. 
fendere, festus. 

Fi — become; ^at (let it oome to 
pass). L. ^o, I become. 



Fict — fashion, feign; ^oifion (a 
story of feigned characters and 
occurrences), fictile, fictitious. 
L. fingers, fiotus. 

Fid — faith, trust ; confide (trust 
fully), dif//dent (distrusting 
one's self), ^delity (faithful- 
ness), infidel (an unbeliever, one 
not of the faithful), perfidious ^'^ 
(treacherous, faithless), affida- 
vit (a written oath, or pledge of 
faith), affiance (a marriage corir- 
tract, a plighting of faith). L. 
^des. 

Fig (fing) — make, form, feign; 
^gfrnent (a feigned story), fig- 
ure "^ (a form), effigy (an image 
made to represent an indi- 
vidual). Tj. fingere. 

Fil — thread, Hne ; ^Zament (a 
thread-like part), ^net.(a thread- 
like band for the hair), file (a 
line, as of soldiers), en_^Zade (a 
long line), filigree (having a 
texture wrought out of thread- 
like wire), Tprofile"^ (the front 
line of the face). L. filum. 

Fill — son, daughter; filial. L. 
fiUus, filia. 

Fin — end, limit ; final, finish, 
finite '" (having an end), fine '** 
(well-finished, or ended), fine 
(a penalty that ends the case), 
confine (put within limits), de- 
fine (to limit), affinity (relation- 
ship, having limits bordering 
on each other). L. ^wis. 

Firm — steadfast, firm, strong; 
firm, firmament'^'^' ^^o (the firmly 
supported heavens), affirm (as- 
sert positively, fasten, or make 
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firm, to), confirm (make thor- 
oughly firm), mfirm "» (not 
strong), farm (a property pay- 
ing a fixed rent). L. firrnxxs. 

Fisc— basket of rushes, money- 
basket, purse ; fisoaX (relating 
to money matters, the purse), 
con/fscate (turn into the public 
treasury, or purse). L. _^seus. 

Fiss — split, rend ; Assure. L. firi- 
dere, fissxis. 

Fistul — pipe ; fistula.. L. fistula. 

Fix — fixed, fastened; af^a; (a 
part fastened to), prefix (a part 
fastened before), sutfix (a part 
fastened atter). 'L.fingere,fixns. 

Flacc— soft ; ^aooid (flabby, soft). 
L. fiaocua. 

Flagell — scourge, whip; flagel- 
late (to scourge with a whip). 
L. flagelkim.. 

Flagiti — disgraceful act ; flagi^ 
tious. L. ftagitium. L. fiagi- 
tare, to act with violence. 

Flagr — burn; flagrant (glaring), 
conflagration (a great burning 
up). L. flagrare. 

Flat — blow ; inflate (blow into), 
^Mfe"* (a MTOd instrument). L. 
flare, flatus. 



Flav — yellow ; flavor.* L. flavua. 

Fleet; flex — bend; deflect {bend 
from), flection, feasor, circum- 
flex, flexible, inflect (to modu- 
late, bend in), reflect"^ (bend 
back), reflex.f h. fleotere, flexns. 

Flig- ; flict— strike to the ground, 
dash; aiflict, confiict,™ inflict, 
T^rofligate (abandoned, dashed 
headlong). L. fligere, fliotua. 

Flos; flor— flower ;"'yZoral,^nst, 
florid (red, like a blooming .^ow- 
er), ^.scule, in^orescence, ef^ 
rescence,_/Zot4r]sh.'^'' 'L.flos,flori3. 

Flu — flow ; ""> ^went (flowing), 
fluid, atfluent (abounding, flow- 
ing to), confiuent (flowing to- 
gether), etfluence (flowing out), 
inj^tience (flow into), super^ti- 
ous (overflowing), fluK (a flotu- 
ing), influx (a flowing in), re- 
fluent.'^'^ L. fluere. 

Fluctu — a wave ; fluctuate (to 
be as changeful as a wave). 
L. fluctus. L. fluere, flioetua. 

Foe — hearth, fire-place; /oous.J 
L. focus. 

Foil — leaf ; foliage '*■ (the leaves), 
folio"^ (a volume made of a 
single leaf, or sheet, of paper). 



* It will be noticed that all primary words are for objects of sense or simple 
sensations. Ideas of thought and reflection are expressed by a figurative use of 
primary words. But the present word indicates an order in the use or education 
of the senses— sight before taste— and an attempt to express the experience of 
one sense in terms of another. Some resemblance was thought to be detected 
between the pleasures of taste and that of the attractive golden (yellow) color. 

+ All involuntary movements of the body are examples of reflex action. A 
sensor nerve carries to a nerve center (such as the brain or one of the ganglia) 
an intimation of some disturbance at the surface of the body, as, for example, 
contact with a hot substance. This is the direct action on the nerve center. The 
center thus affected immediately reacts by transmitting over a motor nerve to 
the muscles a message to remove the exposed member from danger. This is the 
backward or reflex action. 

t The rays meet in the foam, as the rays diverge from a fire-place. 
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■portfolio (an apparatus for car- 
rying writing materials, leaves 
of paper, etc.), trefoil (having 
three leaves). L. folium. 

Foil— bag; /officle. li. follis. 

Foment — a warm application ; 
foment (to warm up, stir up). L. 
fom,entum. L. fovere, to warm. 

Font — fountain.*^ Ij. fons, fontis. 

For — outside, beyond; foreign 
(belonging to outside lands), 
forest ^ (the wild tree land out- 
side of the clearing), foreclose 
(to close out), forieit (a thing 
lost by a misdeed, as for tres- 
pass, or going beyond one's 
lawful limits). L. foras, /oris. 

For — bore; per/wate, /oramen. 
L. for axe. 

Form — shape ; form, formula, (a 
little form), conform, deform, 
inform (tell, put into form), re- 
form,* trans/orm. L. forma. 



Foriuic— ant. Ij. formica. 

Formid — fear. L. formido. 

Fort — strong ; fort (a stronghold), 
/orfttude'" {strength to bear 
trial), comfort '" (to strengthen), 
piano-forte (the loud, or strong, 
sounding instrument). L./or-^is. 

Fortult — casnal ; fortuitons. L. 
fortuitns. 

Fortuii — chance; fortune (that 
which chances). L. fortuna. 

Foss — dug; fosse (a ditch), fos- 
sil"* (a petrified form dug out 
of the earth). L. fodere, fos- 
sus. 

Frag'— See frang. 

Frag'r — emit odor; fragrant."^ 
L. fragr are. 

Franc — free; franchise (a privi- 
lege, an exercise of liberty), 
frankincense, frank, franklin 
(a freeholder), France (the land 
of the Franks,] or Free Men), 



* Public education is based largely on the principle that it is easier to form 
than to reform— that it is easier to take children and make men of them than to 
restore them to manhood after they have become profligate. Communities have 
learned that the hope of the future lies in the improvement of the children. 
When Germany lay crushed under the iron heel of the first Napoleon, and 
further physical resistance seemed vain, the great philosopher Pichte sent forth 
the famous utterance: "There is still one thing that we can do for Germany; 
we can improve our children, and they will save our history." Immediately the 
Gterman free-school system sprang into existence, and all are compelled to admit 
that Gtermany has still a history. 

+ The Franks were a G-ermanic tribe who conquered and occupied France (tiU 
then called Qaul) at the time of the downfall of the Eoman Empire. The name 
was given them on account of the free, independent spirit which prevailed 
among them, and from them the name was applied to the country. The people 
of France are mainly of Celtic origin, and up to the time of the Roman Con- 
quest, they spoke the Celtic language. The Eoman (Latin) language took almost 
entire possession of the country, though its Eoman inhabitants were greatly in 
the minority. After the Frankish conquest, the reverse effect occurred; the 
Franks, being in a minority, gradually lost their language and adopted that of 
the country ; ao the French language to-day is substantially Latin, with slight 
intermixtures from German and other sources. In England, the struggle of lan- 
guages resulted in a most remarkable compromise ; the English language is 
neither German (Anglo-Saxon) nor Latin (Norman French), but both in a well- 
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franc (a coin of France). Low 
L. finnous. 

Frang- ; fi-act — break ; fragile 
(easily broken), fragment (a 
broken piece), fraction (a part 
broken oflE), fracture (a break), 
infraction (a breaking into), ir- 
refragihle (not to be opposed or 
broken bacls), refract {break 
back), refrain (the repetition, 
or breaking back, in a song). L. 
frangeve, fractus. 

Frater ; fratr — brother ; frater- 
nal,^^" fraternity, fratricide (the 
killing of a brother), friar (a 
brother of a religious order). 
L. frater, fratri. 

Fraud— deceit i/ra-wi."* Jj. fraus, 
fraudis. 

Frequ — crowd, press ; frequent. 
L. frequere. 

Fresc — fresh ; fresco (a painting 
on fresh plaster *). It. fresco. 

Fri — rub ; friable (capable of 
being rubbed into powder), 
frivolous (silly, worthless, like 
broken potsherds). L. friare. 

Frict — rub ; friction. L. frioare, 
frictua. 



Frond — leafy branch. L. frons, 
frondis. 

Front — forehead,'"* face ; frontal, 
front,™ affront (an offense to 
the very face), confront (bring 
face to face), etfronterj (impu- 
dence, a facing a matter out). 
L. frons, frontis. 

Frnct— fruit ; fructity (bear fruit). 
L. frtuitua. 

Frug — fruits of the earth, thrift ; 
frugal "" (thrifty, careful, frudt- 
fuVj. L. frux, frugis. 

Fruit — ■ enjoy ; fruition (enjoy- 
ment of what has been strug- 
gled for). L. frui, fruitus. 

Frustr — in vain ; frustrate (make 
vain). L. frustr a. 

Fvig' — flee ; /itgritive, refuge, sub- 
terfuge (a cover, something to 
flee under when pressed in 
argument). L. fugere. 

Fulc — prop ; fulcrum (the prop 
of the lever). L. fulcere. 

Fulg — shine ; effulgence, reful- 
gent."^ L. fulgere. 

Fulmin — thunder ; fulminate 
{thunder forth f). L. fulmen, 
fuhninis. 



balanced adjustment. "Westward the course of empire moves;" all European 
tendencies seem to liave focused themselves and formed a perfect union in the 
far western island. See Romajme. 

FranUin. Frank, free; lin, little. The littte freeman; the holder of a miaU 
estate in fee as distinguished from the serfs or viUains who occupied the estates of 
superior lords. 

* Many of the paintings of the great masters are frescoes in the mediseval 
churches, and as such are in a condition to be preserved to the enjoyment of 
many generations. The great painting of Michael Angelo, "The Last Judg- 
ment," is a fresco in the dome of St. Peter's at Rome. Some interesting speci- 
mens of ancient painting have been recovered as frescoes in the buried build- 
ings of Pompeii.— i''TO2«. 

+ In the old mythology, Jupiter was represented as the ruler of the universe ; 
and hie decrees were always accompanied by a peal of thunder, thus striking 
terror and securing obedience. He was called the " Thunderer,'''' and was repre> 
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Funi — smoke ; fume, perfimie "" 
{smoke thoroughly), fumigate 
(drive smoke around), fumAtorj 
(a plant that smells like the 
sm,oke of the earth). L. fumus. 

Fun — rope ; /imambulist (a rope- 
walker). L. funis. 

Funct — perform, finish; func- 
tion'"^ (that which any thing 
performs), defunct (dead, hav- 
ing finished the course of life). 
L. fungi, functus. 

Fund — bottom ; /Mwdamental (at 
the basis or botiom), fund (cap- 
ital, the basis, or hottom, of a 
business), founder (to go to the 
bottom), found "» (establish, lay 
the foundation, or bottom,), pro- 
found (deep, reaching toward 
the bottom). L. fundus. 

Fund; fus — pour, melt; fusible 
(easily melted), fusion (a union, 
a melting together), confound 
{pour together), confute {pour 
together), diffuse (shed, or pour, 
abroad), etfusion (an outpour- 
ing), found (cast, or pour met- 
als), futile {pouring forth in 
vain), infuse {pour into), pro- 
fuse {poured forth), refund 
{pour back), refuse {pour back). 



refute (to answer effectively, 
pour back), suifusion (a pour- 
ing over), transfuse {pour 
across*). L. fundere, fusus. 

Funer — a funeral; funeral, fu- 
nereal. L. funus, funeris. 

Fur — to rage; fury. L. furire. 

Fur— steal; furtive {stolen). L. 
furari. L. fur, thief. 

Furc — fork ; \Afurcate (two- 
forked). L. furca. 

Furn {forn) — oven; furnace (a 
great oven). L. fornus. 

Fus — spindle ; fusee (the spindle 
in a watch). L. fusus. 

Fuse — brown, dark ; obfuscate 
{darken). L. fusoua. 

Fust — cudgel ; fustigate. L. 
fustis. 

Fut — water-vessel to pour from ; 
confute (to prove to be wrong, 
pour cold water upon), futile 
(in vain, easily pouring forth), 
refute (to disprove, pour back). 
L. futis. 

Futui- — about to be ; future. L. 
esse, futurus. 

Gabl {gabel) — fork ; gable (the 
place where the roof forks). 
Ger. gabel. 



sented with a thimder'bolt in his hand ready to be hvirled upon his enemies. 
His other accompanying symhol was the eagle (the bird of Jove), the imperial bird 
which alone of animals can face the thunder. One of the seven wonders of the 
ancient world was a, statue of Jupiter erected at Olympia, in Elis, where were 
celebrated the famous Olympian games. This statue was executed by the re- 
nowned sculptor Phidias, and marked the highest point to which sculpture has 
ever attained. Like other objects of moderate dimensions, it disappeared amidst 
the convulsions of thousands of years, the massive Parthenon alone being fitted 
to carry down to our day the handiwork of the great master. 

* The progress of disease is often arrested by the introduction of healthy 
blood into the veins of the invalid. Hence, in arousing in another a, noble desjre, 
or passion, we are said to transfuee our spirit into him. 



100 QUOTATIONS. 

Reader, aiteruZ— whether thy soul 
Soars fancy's flights beyond the pole, 
Or darkly grubs this earthy hole, 

In low purmit, 
Know, prudent, caidiouB self-control 

Is wisdom's root.— Bobert Bumf. 

Duke. If music be the food of love, play on, 
GHve me e:E.cess of it ; that, sur^csifing. 
The appetite may sicken, and so die.— — 
That strain again — it had a dying f aU : 
O, it came o'er my ear like the sweet sound 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing, and giving oiowc.—S/iakespeare. 

MroB, ho 1 
The shirt of Nessus is upon me : Teach me, 
Alcides, thou mine ancestor, thy rage ; 
Let me lodge Lichafi on the horns o' the moon ; 
And with those hands, that grasp'd the heaviest club. 
Subdue my worthiest self. — Shakespeare. 

He who reads with discernment and choice will acquire leas learning, but more 
knowledge ; and as this knowledge is col^^ed with design, and cultivated with art 
and laetlwd, it will be at all times of immediate and ready use to himself and 
others.— i/wfl! Bolingbroke. 

I can add colours to the cameieon.', 

'Change shapes with Proteus, for advanta^e^. 

And set the murd'rous Machiavel to school. 

Can I do this, and can not get a crown? 

Tut 1 were it farther off, I'll pluck it down.— Shalcespeare. 

IHwh. Why droops my lord, like over-ripen'd corn. 
Hanging the head at Ceres' plenteous loadt— Shakespeare. 

"Wen believe this. 
No ceremony that to great ones 'longs, 
Not the king's crown, nor the de^^ed sword. 
The mars/Mrs truncheon, nor the judge's robe. 
Become them with one half so good a, grace, 
As mercy does.— Shakespeare. 

The mountain wind— most sjointual thing of all 

The wide earth knows— when, in the sultry time. 

He stoops him from his vast cerulean hall. 
He seems the breath of a celeatial clime,— 

As if from heaven's wide-open gates did flow 

Health and re/rcsAment on the world helow.—Srt/ant. 
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Grain (gegen) — against; gainsay, 
against. A. S. gegen. 

G-alax (galaot) — milk ; galaxy ^^ 
(the m ilky-way, hence a group of 
bright stars). G. gala, galactos. 

Gale — helmet ; grateate. h. galea. 

Galliii — hen ; gallinaceous. L. 
gallina. 

Gaiu — marriage ; higamy, polyg- 
amy, monogamy, cryptogam 
(a plant without visible organs 
of fructification, and therefore 
whose inarriage is oonoealed), 
phenogram. (a plant whose mar- 
riage, or mode of fructification, 
is apparent), amalgfam-ate (to 
form a close union). G. gamos. 

Ganil> — leg ; gam,bTe\, gamhoX. 
It. gamha. 

Gang'li — a swelling, unch; gan- 
glion (a nerve hunch*). G. 
ganglion. 

Gaiig'reii — eating sore ; gangrene. 
G. gangraina. G. grainein, to 
eat. 

Gant — glove ; g'ow^let. O. F. gant. 

Gant (gat) — lane ; gantlet (a lane 
of men with clubs). Sw. gata. 

Garn — warn, avert, protect, sup- 
ply, adorn ; garnish (to cover 
over, protect), gar(n)ment '*" (a 
robe of protection), garnitw:e 
{adornment), garr(rh)ison (a sup- 
ply of men in a fortress). O. F. 
garniv, warnir. 



Garr— chatter ; c/arrulous,'™ au- 
gfMr(the personage who observed 
the flight and chatterings of 
birds). L. g^arrire . 

Gaster ; gastr — stomach ; gas- 
tric (belonging to the stom- 
ach), gasteropod (a reptile, like 
the snail, that uses the stomach 
as a foot). G. gaster. 

Gaud — rejoice; gaudy. L. gato- 
dere. 

Ge — the earth; greography (a de- 
scription of the earth's surface), 
geology (the science of the 
earth's crust), greometry (the 
science used in surveying, or 
measuring the earth), greorgic 
(relating to husbandry, or 
working the earth), George (a 
farmer, a tiller of the earth), 
apogee (the point in the moon's 
orbit at greatest distance from 
the earth), perigee (the point in 
the moon's orbit nearest to the 
earth). G. ge.^^" 

Gel — frost ; geliA (frosty), congeal 
(to freeze), gefetine (an appar- 
ently frozen substance), ,'jelly 
(an apparently frozen sub- 
stance). L. geler. 

Gem (gemm) — a bud. L. gemma. 

Gen — knee; grerauflection (a bend- 
ing of the knee), greniculate 
(jointed, having little knees). 
L. genu. 



* The brain and ganglia are called nerve-centers ; and their function is to initi- 
ate action in the use of the body. The sensor nerves are the messengers inward 
carrying notice to the brain and ganglia of pleasurable or painful contact or 
excitement at the surface ; the motor nerves, on the contrary, carry back to the 
muscles the mandate of action suited to the nature of the sensation. In voluntary 
movements of the muscles, the impulse comes from the brain along the motor 
nerves ; but in involuntary movements, the impulse originates in the ganglia. 
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Gen; gener — kin, kind, race, 
class ; genus (a class), general 
(belonging to a whole class), 
generate (to produce, bring 
forth kind), generous '''*' '*^ (hav- 
ing good impulses, as if belong- 
ing to a noble dass), degenerate 
(to let down the race), gender 
(kind), gender (produce, bring 
forth kind), grereuine (of the 
true kind), progeny (kin brought 
forth). L. genus, generis. 

Geuea — birth ; genealogy. Or. 
genea. 

Geiier — kind, class, race; gen- 
eral, generate (bring forth kind), 
degenerated^ (having the race 
let dow7i), regenerate, engender, 
gender. L. genus, generis. 



Genes — origin ; genesis. G. gen- 
esis. 

Geni — tutelary spirit, wit ; gen- 
ws,*'**' '"'■ grewial.'*" L. genius. 

Genit — born, begot ; congenital 
(existing at hirth), -progenitor 
(an ancestor, one who has be- 
gotten offspring), primogeniture 
(the system of the estate pass- 
ing to the first-born j;), genitive 
(the case which contains the 
full stem, from which the noun 
has its birth). L. gignere, genitus. 

Gent — clan, tribe ; gentile (an 
unbeliever, like the members 
of a heathen tribe), gentle^'' 
(carefully bred, after the man- 
ner of a good clan or family |), 
g'erateel."'' L. gens, gentis. 



* IFrom Homer downward, the great poets liave been said to be endowed with 
genius, with Homer or Shakespeare, or both, at the head of all. Grenius is also 
accredited to great authors in other departments ; historians, scientists, orators, 
essayists, writers of fiction. Indeed, the term is applied to surpassing intellectual 
greatness exhibited in any line of private or public activity. Great sculptors, 
architects, painters, musicians, etc., have left us the creatiom of their genins; so 
also have great statesmen, great engineers, etc. The industrious and useful 
millions to whom the term genius is denied are said to have reached the stage of 
mediocrity. 

t In the United States, all the children Inlierit equal shares of their father's 
estate. But in England the system of primogeniture prevails. In that country 
the father's estate descends to the eldest son, including also his title, if he have 
any. The crown descends in like manner, according to the law of priiTiog^iitwe, 
to the eldest son. The motive to primogeniture seems to have been to prevent 
the extinction of noble families by keeping in the hands of the head of the 
house the estate necessary to uphold its dignity. The extinction of ancient 
houses is also guarded against by the law of entail, which puts it out of the 
power of the holder to alienate, or dispose of, his real estate. An improvident or 
malicious holder may lay waste his lands, as did the grandfather of Lord Byron 
with regard to Newstead Abbey ; but the land itself inevitably reaches the heirs 
under the law of entail. In all societies there are laws encouraging the accumu- 
lation, of wealth ; but in many countries, notably in the United States and 
France, there are laws looking to the redistribution of great fortunes. Among 
these is the law of equal inheritance among children. 

t The noble families have usually maintained a refined state of society in 
which courtesy and rj/'ntle manners have prevailed. They have been stimulated 
to personal improvement by the high standards of their order ; and they have 
had sufficient wealth to enable them to reach the standards set before them. 
The education of a gmlleman (literally a man of wile family) has ever included, 
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Ger — bear, carry, rule ; heWiger- 
ent {carrying on war), comiger- 
ous, lanig'erous, vicegierent (one 
ruling in the place of another). 
L. gerere. 

Gei"an — crane ; geranium (the 
plant having a seed-pod like a 
crane's bill). Q-. geranos. 

Germ; g-eriuin — seed; germ,^^ 
germinate. L. germen, germi- 
nis. 

German — fully akin; get-mane 
(related to, bearing upon), 
cousin-fl'erTOaw.. L. germamia. 

Gest — carry, bring ; congres^ion 
(a bringing together), digest 
(separate, carry apart), g'esiure 
(a movement, a carrying on), 
jest (a joke or trick perpe- 
trated, carried on), register ^'-^ 
(a record that brings back mat- 
ters to mind), suggres^ (bring 
under consideration). L. gerere, 
gestns. 

Gibb — hump, hunch ; gibbons. 
L. gibbSL. 

Gigaiit — giant; gigantio.^'^ G. 
gigas, gigantos. 

Glabr — smooth ; glabrous. L. 
glaber. 



Glaci — ice; glacier ^^o (a field or 
stream of ioe), glacial, glacis 
(a smooth slope, as if covered 
with ioe). L. glades. 

Gladi — sword; gladiator^'* (one 
of the swordsmen of the Roman 
arena). L. gladius. 

Gland — acorn; gland (a bunch 
resembling an acorn). L. glans, 
glandis. 

Gleb — soil ; glebe (a tract of land 
belonging to a church). L. gleba. 

Glob — ball ; globe. L. globus. 

Glonier — ball or clew of yarn ; 
cong'toroerate (rolled together 
like a ball). L. glomus, glomeris. 

Glori — glory. '■^ L. gloria. 

Gloss — tongue, language, word ; 
glossary (a series of explana- 
tions of diflQcult words). Q. 
glossa. 

Glott — tongue, language ; glottis 
(situated near the tongue), poly- 
glot (given in many tongues). 
G. glotta, glossa. 

Glue — sweet ; glucose. G. glucus. 

Glum — ball, husk; glume. L. 
gluma, glubere, to peel. 

Glut — swallow, devour ; glut 
(swallow greedily), deg'Zw^ition 



besides matters of practical utility, the graces of manner and tlie power to please 
in every way ; it has also included the strengthening and training of the body 
and the elevation of the spirit, fitting both for enterprises of a daring and 
arduous nature. It has, also, at all times included the ideas of honor, truthful- 
ness, fairness, and other traits of noble character. At times it has included tem- 
perance, chastity, and almost every moral virtue. (See chivalry.) These stand- 
ards were not reached in every case by any means ; but the effect of having 
such standards was to make gentlemen common in the nobility, and to make the 
nobility respected on account of its many respectable men. That the common 
people have not only tolerated the nobility but have revered them, is due the 
fine personal qualities prevalent in the latter class, due to their system of educa- 
tion. The education of manners and character is not now restricted to rank ; in 
modern times it is conceded that any tnan may become a gentleman, no matter 
how humble may have been his birth. 
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Let me not burst in ignorance ! "but tell 

Wliy thy canonized bones, hearsed in death, 

Have burst their cerements I why the sqmlohre, 

Wherein we saw thee guiedy In-urn'd, 

Hath op'd his pomierovis and marble jaws 

To cast thee up again I "WTiat may this mean, 

That thou, dead corse, again in coTaplete steel, 

^RevisiVst thus the glimpses of the moon, 

Making night hideous ; and we fools of nature. 

So horridly to shake our disposition. 

With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls f—5Aatepeore. 

I wrote the past in characterQ 

Of rock and fire the scroll. 
The building In the coral soa. 

The i^anfmg of the coal.— Emerson. 

Above their bowls with rims of Uue, 

Four azure eyes, with deeper hue. 

Are looking dreamy with deJight.—LongfeUmv. 

A few fond mourners were kneeling by. 

The few that his stem heart c^mshed ; 
They knew, by his glazed and unearthly eye. 

That life had nearly perished. 

—McLeUan. (The Death of Napolem,.) 

He needs but look about, and there 
Thou art I — a friend at hand, to scare 

'Biava.clsia.chMy.— Wordsworth. {To the JDaisy.) 

Orime, small and great, can only be truly stayed by efiwation— not the educa- 
tion of the intelfec< only, which is on some men wasted, and for others mischievous, 
but education for the heart, which is alike good and necessary for 331.—Iiuskin. 

Hail to the chief who in triumph advances I 

Honored and blessed be the ever-green pine I 

Long may the tree in his banner that glances, 

Flourish, the shelter and grace of our 'iine.— Scott. 

In the joy of youth, as they darted away. 
Through the widening wastes of space to play. 
Their silver voices in cftonis rung ; 
And this was the song the bright ones sung. 

—Bryant. (Song of the Stars.) 

Anxious she bends her graceful head 
Above these cAroraicles of -pvdn.— Longfellow. 



GLUTIN — GRAD; GRESS. 
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{swallowing down), glutton (an 
excessive eater). L. gluHre. 

Glutiii — glue; glutinous, &gglur- 
tinaXe. L. gluten, glutinis. 

Glyc — sweet ; glyceriae (a siueet 
syrup-like substance), glucose 
(the sugar of grapes and other 
fruits), Z^corice (the root of a 
plant from which a sweet juice 
is extracted). Q-. glv^us. 

Glyph — carve ; hieroglypMc (a 
sacred carving of a word pict- 
ure on an Egyptian temple). 
Gr. gluphein. 

Gno — know; prog'wostic (a know- 
ing beforehand), -prognosis (a 
knowing beforehand of the 
course of a disease), diagrraosis (a 
thorough knowing of a case of 
disease), agrjiostic (one that does 
not know), gnomon (an index, 
that makes known), gnome (a 
sprite, an intelligence). G. 
grwonai. 

Gnonien ; gnomin — name, 
fame ; cognomen '** (an addition- 
al name*), ignominj (disgrace, 



(not having good name). L. 
gnomen, gnominis. 

Gou (fifom) — comer, angle; poly- 
gon. G. gonia. 

Gorg-— fearful ; gorgon. G. gorgos. 

Gorg — throat ; gorge,^^" gorget 
(throat armor), giorgreous '"■ ^'* 
(showy, causing a swelling of 
the throat with pride), gargle (to 
wash the throat). O. TP. gorge 
(the throat or gullet, which is as 
voracious as a whirlpool). L. 
gurgea, a whirlpool. 

Grad ; gress — step, go ; grade '*« 
(a step), grradual'*' (step by step), 
graduate (divide into degrees, 
or steps, as to graduate a scale), 
degrade (cause to step down), 
ingrredient (that which goes into 
a composition), retrograde "* (go 
backward), aggress (go against), 
congress (an assembly, a going 
together), digress {go aside), 
egress (an outgo), ingress (a go- 
ing in), progress '** {go forward), 
transgrress '^^ {go beyond what is 
one's right f). L. gradi, gressus. 



* At a time wlien the Romans were hard pressed during the second Punic 
"War, the elder Scipio led an army into Africa, boldly changing the scene of hos- 
tilities. He so confounded the plans and expectations of the Carthagenians, and 
pressed them so hard on exposed points, that they were compelled to make terms 
of peace highly favorable to Rome. The exploit immortalized Scipio with the 
added name of Africanm (he whose deeds in Africa won glory and triumph to 
Rome). It also gave rise to a proverb. Any attempt to transfer the seat of war 
into an enemy's country is called carrying the war Into Africa. Such an attempt 
was made in the American Givil "War by the Confederate invasion of Pennsyl- 
vania. The attempt was brought to naught by the defeat at Gtettysburg. Corio- 
lanus, Britannicus, Germanicus, and Attious are other examples of Roman 



t A proper freedom is liberty to do right, to act our will in what is not 
wrong. Liberty to do wrong is license. Every government worthy of the name 
seeks to repress license ; a despotism would shackle the human will in all things ; 
a beneficent government represses only license, while it seeks to enlarge the 
boundaries of personal freedom in the attainment of proper ends. A govern- 
ment is a means, not an end ; though the terms are often reversed by bad rulers. 
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GBALL — GRATI. 



Grail — stilts ; grallatorj ' (long- 
legged, as if going on stilts). 
L. grallae. L. grudna, a step. 

Graniin — grass; grramweous, 
graminivovauB. L. gramin, 
graminis. 

Gramin — a letter, written char- 
acter ; grammar (the study of 
language, especially that which 
is written), anagram, (a change 
in a word due to the rearrange- 
ment of its letters), diagram 
(a figure or plan, written out), 
epigram (a terse utterance, like 
an inscription written upon 
a monument), monogrrarre (a 
combination of several letters 
into a single character), pro- 
gramme (written out before- 
hand). G. gramma. Q-. gror- 
phein, to write. 

Gran — grain; granary (a store- 
house for grain), grange (a 
farm-house, originally a barn, 
or grain house), granvde (a lit- 
tle grain), granite (the stone 
composed of small grains), pom- 
egranate (the fruit with many 
seeds or grains), garner (to put 
into the granary), garnet (re- 



sembling the seed of the pome- 
granate). L. granum. 

Grand ''*■ •'*■ "«— great. L. grandis. 

Graph — write ; autograph (a 
writing by an individual's self), 
biography (a written account 
of a person's life), geography 
(a written description of the 
earth's surface), lithograph 
(written or drawn on stone), 
■photograph (written or drawn 
by light), stenography (close or 
short writing), graphite (the 
mineral in lead-pencils with 
which we write), graphic (vivid, 
as if drawn or written with 
a pencil or brush), graft (to 
insert a scion pointed like a 
writing-pendiX). G. graphein. 

Grat — pleasing ; grrateful'" (pleas- 
ing to the senses), gratiiy (to 
please), gratis '** (with free grace, 
or pleasure), grra^uitous (given 
freely, or with pleasure), con- 
gratulate (to wish joy, or pleas- 
ure), grace "•''' '** (favor, pleas- 
ure). L. gratus. 

Grati — favor ; ingratiate (work 
into favor), grace (favor). L. 
gratia. L. gratus, pleased. 



It la a means of promoting the happiness of the governed. It is not happiness to 
be well-fed and amused. It is happiness to he at liberty to follow one's bent, 
and to make the most of his powers and the opportunities of life. It may pro- 
mote happiness to increase the opportunities of Ufe and to facilitate the attain- 
ment of proper ends. Hence, a government feels at hberty to assist as well as 
protect its people. But as there is always danger of harm from even individual 
assistance, so the danger is tenfold greater when the assistance is rendered by a 
government. Good government, therefore, throws the people as far as possible 
upon their own resources, and helps them only when absolutely necessary, or 
clearly expedient. Liberty is the right to our rights, the right to go to their 
limits in the attainment of our own good ; when we pass beyond them we trans- 
gress ; when we are beyond them we are immediately trespassing on the domain 
of some one else's rights, 



GRAV — GYR. 
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Grav — heavy ; grave (heavy), 
gravity ^^^ (weight), gravitation* 
(attraction of weight), aggravate 
(increase the weight), grief,'"' 
grieve. L. gravis. 

Oreg'^herd, flock; grregrarious 
(tending to flock together), con- 
gregate (herd together), aggrer- 
gate ''*• "* (herd together), egrre- 
gious (conspicuous, taken out of 
the^cA;), sefl'reg'ate (to separate, 
put apart from the flock). L. 
grex, gregis. 

Gress — See grad. 

Gross — fat, thick, great ; gross^^- 
"' (coarse, fat), gross (wholesale, 
large quantities), engross '^^^ (to 
write in large letters, also to 
take one's entire attention), 
grocer (a dealer in provisions, 
originally a wholesaler). L. 
grossns. 

Guberii — govern; gubernatorial 
(relating to a governor), govern. 
L. gubernare. 

Giier (tvidar) — ^back, again ; guer- 



don (a reward, a give back). 
O. H. G. widar. 

Guerr — war; grMerrilla (carrying 
on irregular war on a small 
scale). Sp. guerra. 

Gurg — whirlpool ; gurgle "^ (to 
purl or bubble, like a whirlpool). 
L. gv/rgea. 

Gust — a tasting ; gust (relish, 
gratified taste), (lisgust^^^ (at- 
tended taste). L. gustus. 

Gutt — drop ; gutter (a trough or 
channel for catching the drops 
from the eaves), gout (a disease 
supposed to be due to a drop- 
ping of the humors of the 
body). L. gutta. 

Guttur — the throat ; guttural 
(formed in the throat). L. gut- 
tur. 

Gymn — naked ; gymnasium "^ (a 
place where men exercise more 
or less naked). Q-. gymnos. 

Gyn — woman ; gynavchy. G. 
gune. 

Gyr — ring, circle ; gyre. L. gyros. 



* The attraction of the sun and all other masses of matter is called gravity 
or weight, because the amount of attraction is exactly proportioned to the 
weight. The discovery of this principle threw such a flood of Ught upon the 
field of astronomy, that it is regarded as an epoch in the history of science. The 
planetary orbits were known, but the cause of their adherence to these circular 
pathways was a mystery untU gravitation supplied the key. It is now clear that 
the circular movement is due to centrifugal force modified by the powerful 
attraction of the sun. Gravity also accounts for various disturbances in plane- 
tary revolution which were formerly a mystery. It also accounts for the notice- 
able phenomena of the tides, which are now attributed to the joint attraction of 
the moon and the sun. A very simple occurrence led to the discovery of this 
great principle. As Sir Isaac Newton lay in an orchard, an apple fell upon his 
face. He immediately queried as to what gave the apple motion, and he reached 
the great conclusion that the earth pulled the apple down after it was released 
from its stem. The little apple thus led him to the formative principle of the 
universe ; for this principle acts at all distances, though its force varies as the 
square of the distance ; and the position of all the bodies in space, or, in other 
words, the structure of the universe, is a balancing of gravitation and centrifugal 
force. 



108 QUOTATIONS. 

Up in each girded breast 
There sprang a rooted and mysteviov^, strength,— 
A ^o^nesB,— to face a world in arms— J/r«. Slamirmy. 

Beet. Let me em6ra«e thee, good old cAnmicle, 
Thou hast so long walk'd hand in hand with time :— 
Most reeerea^ Nestor, I am glad to clasp thee.—SAahespeare. 

But in the dark unknown 

"Perfect their circles seem- 
Even as the bridge's a«h of stone 

Is rounded by the atresem..— Longfellow. 

How glorious is thy girdle cast 

O'er mountain, tower, and town. 
Or mirrored In the Ocean vast, 

A thousand fathoms down \— Campbell. (To the Bainbow.) 

But now, O raptare I sunshine winged and voiced, 

Pipe blown through by the warm wild breath of the "West 

Shepherding his soft droves of fleecy cloud.— ZouirfZ. 

From the cool ci«terus of the midnight air 

My spirit drank repose ; 
The founiaia of perpetual peace flows there. 

From those deep cis^ems &ow3.— Longfellow. 

Ajdieu, adieu ! ye much lov'd do««ters pale I 
Ah I would those happy days return again. 
When 'neath your arohes, free from eveiy stain, 
I heard of guilt and wonder'd at the tale \— Coleridge. 

Ant. Sometime we see a cloud that's dragonish ; 
A vapour^ sometime, like a bear, or lion, 
A tower'd citadel, a pendent rook, 
A forked mountain, or blue pronumtory 
With trees upon 't, that nod unto the world. 
And mock our eyes with air : Thou hast seen these signs ; 
They are black vesper's pageants.— Shakespeare. 

But let my due feet never faU 
To walk the stoSious ctoi^ters pale. 
And love the high embowfed roof 
With antique jnliars massy proof. 
And storied windows richly dight 
Casting a dim religious light.— JTOfem. 

Let him who works the i^jent wrong beware the patron's ire \—Macavlay. 

Stood serene, and down V[ie future saw the golden beam income 

To the side of pei/sc* justice, mastered by their faith divine.— Lowell. 



HABILL — HE GEM ON. 
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Habill — dress, clothe ; habili- 
ment "« {clothing), dishaUlle 
(carelessly dressed). F. habiller. 
F. habile, ready. L. habilis, 
having active power. L Juibere, 
to have. 

Habit"' — dress, condition, prac- 
tice. L. habitus. L. habere, 
habitus, to have. 

Habit — dwell, abide ; habitable, 
habitant (a resident), habitat (the 
natural abode of a plant), fiabi- 
tetion,"^ inhabit. ^^ L. habitave. 
L. habere, habitus, to have, hold. 

Hair — take, choose ; ^resy (error 
in doctrine, a taking up what 
is not authorized), apfe»resis 
(a talcing away of a letter or 
syllable from the beginning of 
a word), diceresis (a mark in- 
dicating a taking apart of two 
vowels), syncBresis (a coalescence 
of two vowels into a diphthong, 
a taking together). G. Tiairein. 

Hal — breathe ; exhale "* (breathe 
out), inhale (breathe in). L. 
hal&re. 

Hallucin — wander in mind ; 
hallucination. L. hallv,cinari. 

Halo — a threshing floor ; halo (a 
bright circular light, suggesting 
the white chaff of a threshing- 
floor). Or. halos. 



Harm — a joining, fitting; tor- 
mony **• '"• "'^ (concord, a perfect 
fitting, or joining together). G. 
harmos. 

Haug-ht (haut) — high ; haughty 
{lofty in manner). O. F. haut. 

Haust — to draw water; ex- 
haust"'' (to empty, draw out). 
Q. haurire, haustus. 

Heal (MZ) — whole, sound; heal 
(to make whole). A. S. hdl. 

Hears {herd) — harrow; rehearse 
(to repeat, like harrowing 
ground over again), hearse 
(originally a triangular, har- 
row-li^e, frame for holding can- 
dles at a funeral service). O. 
F. here. L. hirpex, hirpioia. 

Hebdomad — a week; hebdom- 
adal {weekly). G. hebd(yna&, 
hebdomados. G. hepta, seven. 

Hecatom (hecaton) — hundred ; 
hecatomb (a great sacrifice, as 
of a hundred oxen). G. hecor- 
ton. 

Hectic — consumptive. G. heo- 
ticos. G. hechein, to have. 

Hedr — seat, base ; polyhedron, 
cathedral. G. hedra. 

Hegemon — a guide, leader ; 
hegemony (the leadership among 
confederate states*). G. hege- 
mon. 



* Among tlie ancient &reek states there was usually a recognized hegemony. 
It was held alternately by Athens and Sparta, and led to many wars between 
those powerful states. Philip of Macedon claimed to have established the 
hegemony of Macedon ; but he efCeoted only a Macedonian domination. 

The hegemony proper was a recognized institution to which the states submit- 
ted within certain limits without any sense of degradation. At the time of the 
great Persian invasion, Q-elon, tyrant of Syracuse, offered to bring to the defense 
of &reece more boats and men than any other state on condition that the 
hegeTTwny should pass to Syracuse. His proposition was rejected with scorn, the 
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HEIN — HIER. 



Kein (hain) — odious; heinous. O. 
!P. hainous. O. F. hair, to hate. 

Helio"' — the sun; aiphe,lion (the 
earth's greatest distance from 
the sun), heliocentric (having 
the sun as the center), helio- 
trope (a flower that turns con- 
stantly to the sun), -perihelion 
(the earth's position when near- 
est to the sv/n). G. heUos. 

Helix — a spiral ; G. helix. Q. 
helissein, to turn round. 

Helminth — worm ; helminthol- 
ogy (the science of worms). G. 
helmins, helniinthos. 

Hem ; hemiat — blood ; hemor- 
rhage (the bursting of a hlood- 
vessel), hematite (the hlood- 
stone). G. haima,, haimatos. 

Hemer — day ; e-phem,era\ (con- 
tinmng for but a day). G. 
hemera. 

Hendeca — eleven ; hendecagon. 
G. hendeca. G. hen, one ; deoa, 
ten. 

Hepat — the liver ; hepatic (per- 
taining to the liver). G. hepar, 
hepatos. 

Hepta — seven. G. hepta. 

Her (TicBr) — stick ; adhere "* {stiok 
to), cohere (stick together), in- 
here "' (sticlc within). L. hcerere. 

Herb — grass, fodder, herb. L. 
herha. 



Heretlit — inherit ; hereditary ,'^^'^ 
hereditament. L. hereditare. 
L. heres, heredis, an heir. 

Hermeneut — interpreter ; her- 
meneutic. G. hermeneutos,. 

Heriui (eremi) — desert; hermit'^', 
"''» (a dweller in the desert). G. 
eremia. G. eremos, deserted, 
desolate. 

Hes (hces) — stick; adhesion, ad- 
hesive, co/iesion, hesitate (to 
halt, as if the tongue stuok 
fast). L. hcerere, hcesitns. 

Hesit (hcesit) — stick fast ; hesi- 
tate. L. hcBsitare. L. hcesere, 
hcesitus, to stick. 

Hetero — another; /leferogeneous 
(of various or other kinds), 
heterodox (of other than estab- 
lished opinion). G. heteroa. 

Hex — six. G. hex. 

Hiat — gape; hiatus (a gap). G. 
hiare, hiatus. 

Hlbern — wintry ; hibernal, hi- 
feerwate"* (pass the winter in 
sleep). L. hibernus. 

Hibit (habit) — have, hold ; ex- 
hibit (hold out), -prohibit (hold 
forth). L. habere, habitus. 

Hier — sacred, holy; Tiierarchy'" 
(the government priests or holy 
men), Aieroglyphio (a sacred 
carving on ancient Egyptian 
monuments*). G. hieros. 



Greeks being unwilling, even in their last extremity, to buy assistance with 
humiliating conditions. tJnder the hegemony of Athens were fought the battles 
of Thermopylae, Salamis, and Platsea, resulting in the expulsion of the Persians, 
and in victory and renown for the patriots. 

* Much of the hieroglyphic writing is still preserved on the obelisks, the 
mummy cases, and the ruins of the gigantic temples and tombs of ancient 
Egypt. It originated, doubtless, like the picture language of the Indians, though 
it developed into a complete and settled language in which each picture or aym- 



HILAR — HOMCEO. 
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Hilar — cheerful ; hilarity (noisy, 
mirth). L. hilaris. 

Hippo — horse; hippodrome (a 
race-course for horses), hippo- 
potamus (the river horse). G. 
hippos. 

Hirsut— bristly, rough. L. hir- 
sutas. 

Hisc — gape ; dehiscent (splitting, 
or gaping open). L. hiscere. 

Histor — knowing ; history '*"■ '^b 
Qcnowledge of events). G. his- 
tor. G. eidenaA, to know. 

Histrion — actor ; histrionicaX 
(pertaining to acting). G. Ms- 
trio, histrionis. 

Hod — way, road ; method (a 
mode of procedure, a way after), 
odometer, period (a circuit, a 



ivay around), synod (an assem- 
blage, a coming together). G. 
hodos. 

Hoio — whole ; Aotocaust (a sacri- 
fice of victims burnt whole). 
G. holos. 

Hoiu— man ; Tiomicide (the killing 
of a man), homage"^- ^"^ (the 
service of 7nan to master), hu- 
man '*'■ ^'^ (belonging to man). 

Honieo — See homceo. 

Homil — throng, concourse ; hom,- 
iZy^"" (an address to an assem- 
bled concourse). G. homilos. 
G. homos, same, together. 

Homo — same; /!.o?7iogeneous (of 
the same kind). G. Jwrnos. 

Honioeo — like; Aomosopathy (a 
treatment with remedies that 



bol came to have a conventional or permanent value. Matters pertaining to the 
king and inscribed by his order were accompanied with the royal cartouch or 
oval which was sacred to the king himself. The obelisk brought to America by 
Commander Gorringe and set up in Central Park, New York, contains the car- 
touch of the greatest Pharaoh, the conquering Sesostris or Eameses H., noted 
in Scriptural history as the oppressor of the Israelites. He did not erect this 
obelisk ; he but carved the re(;ord of his exploits on a monument already vener- 
able with age. It was seen by Abraham five hundred years earlier pointing to 
the cloudless sky of Egypt, proclaiming the glory of that other Pharaoh, who 
admired the beauty of Sarah and* sought the friendship of the patriarch. The 
absence of moisture and frost in the valley of the Nile left the stone nearly as 
fresh and well-preserved in the latter part of the Nineteenth Century as when 
first beheld by the Pather of the Faithful nineteen centuries before the Christian 
Era. At the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia, the following legend ap- 
peared above the Egyptian department : " The oldest nation in the world to the 
youngest, greeting." The monolith [obelisk) perpetuates the greeting ; but it sug- 
gests a violence to antiquity in thrusting it among things so startlingly new. 

The hieroglyphic writing was the forerunner and the germ of alphabetic 
writing ; by dividing the symbols for words and phrases the ingenious Phoenicians 
invented an alphabet for the representation of elementary sounds. 

After the conquest of Egypt by Alexander the Great, the country was ruled 
by the Ptolemies, a line of Grecian kings. The Ptolemies made use of both the 
hieroglyphic language and the written characters of the Greeks. Royal edicts 
were at times published in both forms engraved on stone. The discovery of one 
of those stones at Eosetta at the beginning of this century afforded a key to the 
hieroglyphic inscriptions, which had hitherto defied all attempts at deciphering 
or interpreting. Since the discovery, of the Bosetta stone the hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions are the most legible of all the ancient writings. 



112 QUOTATIONS. 

I stood upon tlie upland slope, and cast 
My eye upon a broad and beauteowa scene.— Bryant. 

O give me yet, in some veclime abode, 

Encircled with a faithful few, to dwell, 

Where power can not oppress, nor care corrode. 

Nor venomed tongues the tale of slander teW.— Huntington. 

Father, thy hand 
Hath reared these vener^iiAe column& ; thou 
Didst weave this verd&tA roof. Thou didst look down 
TIpon the naked earth, and, forthwith, rose 
All these fair ranks of trees.— Bryant. 

Then, as a catacomS's vast eiience, soon 
The living gceae was hushed ; a silent crowd, 
A peopleA so/itude— the city alejit.— Elliot. 

Thy mandate gave the brigM-haired comet laws.— Mliot. 

Upon a nearer peak, a cluster stands 
With shafts erect, and tops converged to one, 
A stately colonnaie with' »«r(iant roof. — Wilcox. 

Whate'er portenda thy front of ih-e. 

Thy streaming locks so lovely 'paXe.—Bbgg. 

He feels the fiddle's slender neck. 

Picks out the note, with thrum and check ; 

And times the tune with nod and beck. 

And thinks it a weary while.— .B. F. Taylor. 

As some fierce comet of tremendous size, 

To which the stars did reverence, as it passed.— Pollock. 

While the Tritons of the deep 
With their concha the kindred feajrue shall proclaim.- AUston. 

BapiHy as amiets run. 

To the erabraces of the sun, 

Down the blue vault the Peri flies. 

And, Ughted earthward by a glance 

That just then broke from Morning's eyes. 

Hung hovering o'er our world's expanse.— Moore. 

And the morn and the eve, with their pomp of hues, 
Shift o'er the bright planeta, and shed their dews ; 
And, twixt them both, o'er the teeming ground. 
With her shadowy coree, the night goes round \— Bryant. 



HONEST — HOST. 
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produce symptoms Uke those of 
the disease). Q. homoios. 

Honest"' — honorable. Q-. hon- 
estua. 

Hor — hour ; ?iorologue (a time- 
keeper, /towr-teller), ^roscope ^'"' 
(a view of the planets at the 
Tiour of birth). Q. hora. 

Horiz — limit, bound; horizon, "• 
200, 204, apfeorism (a definition, or 
limitation), aorisi^"" (the indefi- 
nite, or unlimited, past tense). 
G. horizon. G. horos, a bound- 
ary. 

jjQj.pio4 — shiver, dread. L. hor- 
rere. 

Hort — encourage ; exhort (encour- 
age forth), hortatory (in the nat- 
ure of exhortations). L. hortare. 



Hort — garden ; ^riiculture (the 
culture of gardens). L. hortus. 

Hospit — host, guest ; hospitable^ 
(kind to stranger guests), hos- 
pital (a retreat for the sick 
and infirm), hospitality (enter- 
tainment of guests), hospice (a 
house for guests), host, hostess, 
hostel (an inn, a place for 
guests), Jiostler, ostler (the sta- 
bleman, formerly the keeper 
of the Twstel himself), hotel (a 
hostel, or inn). L. hospes, hos- 
pitis. 

Host (obsid) — one who remains 
behind with an enemy ; hostage 
(a person given to an enemy as 
a pledge for the fulfillment of 
an agreement*). L. o6ses, ob- 



* In ancient times it was customary to take hostages as pledges for the fnlflU- 
ing of the conditions of treaties between nations. Especially did the victors ex- 
act hostages from the vanquished to secure the fulfillment of conditions that 
were often harsh. In one instance, the giving of hostages led directly to the 
conquest of the world. The first people to attain to any thing Uke universal 
dominion were the Persians ; the second were the Greeks. The second conquest 
came about in this way. Philip of Macedon was sent in early youth as a hostage 
to Thebes. Macedon had hitherto ranked low as a nation ; in fact, it was treated 
as a region inhabited by aliens and barbarians, forming no part of the Greek 
race. Thebes was then at the head of Greek affairs, holding, for the first and 
only time, the hegemony so long disputed by Athens and Sparta. To this pin- 
nacle of renown Thebes was elevated by her great soldier and statesman, Epami- 
nondas, who found her at the lowest depths of subjugation, with foreign garri- 
sons in her citadels. This man was noted for his spotless integrity, as well as for 
his penetrating wisdom and unrivaled ability. He might be called the Washing- 
ton of antiquity. He remained so poor, that he was able to own but one cloak; 
whereas Lucullus, a Eoman general, was able to give away three thousand to 
supply the wardrobe of the Eoman stage. Yet Epaminondas contrived to have 
in his house capable tutors for his son, and was resolved that the boy should 
have a mund education whatever else failed. Philip's mother, the queen of 
Macedon, grieved deeply over the loss of her boy departing Into captivity ; and, 
as an intelligent lady, she especially bewailed the interruption of his studies at 
that important age. The good Epaminondas told the mother to take no grief on 
that account ; that he would take the boy into his own household and let him 
share the training of his own son. The queen was comforted, and declared that 
the boy would be the gainer by leaving- home under such conditions. Philip's 
mind rapidly expanded under severe training and daily contact with a towering 
intellect. Especially did he absorb and study the military science of the great 
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HOST — ICOS. 



sidis. L. ohsidere, to stay. L. 
ob, at, on, near ; sidere, to sit. 

Host — an enemy; host, hostile.^* 
L. hosUs. 

Host (hosti) — Yictmi in a sacri- 
fice. L. hostia. 

Hulk {holky—a, ship that is towed. 
G. holkos,. G. ftoZfeein, to draw, 
drag. 

Hum — the ground ; exhume (take 
out of the ground), inhume 
(put into the ground), Tmmhle 
(lowly, toward the ground), 
humihtj {lowliness). L. humus. 

Hum — be moist; humiid, humov. 
L. humeve. 

Humer — shoulder ; TiMrweral. L. 
humerus. 

Humil — humble; humiliate (to 
humble), humility (humbleness), 
humble. L. humilis. L. humus, 
the ground. 

Hy dr — water ; hydra, (a water- 
snake), hydraulics (the science 
of liquids in motion, as water 
through a pipe), hydrogen (the 
water-producer), hydrophobia 
(the fear of water), hydrostatics 
(the science of liquids at resQ. 
G. hudos. 

Hymn™*— a song. G. humnos. 

Hypn — sleep ; hyp7iotic (a medi- 
cine causing sleep). G. hupnos. 

Hypocris — the acting of a part ; 
hypocrisy (pretense, the acting 
of a part). G. hupocrisis. G. 



hupoorinomai, I reply, play a 
part. G. hupo, under ; crino- 
mai, I contend. G. orino, I 
judge. 

Hypoten (hypotein) — subtend ; 
hypotenuse (the line subtending 
the right angle). G. hup)oteinain. 
G. hupo, under ; teinain, to 
stretch. 

Hypothec — mortgage, security; 
hypothecate (use as security). 
G. hypothec. G. hupo, under; 
tithemi, I place. 

Hyster — womb ; hysterics (a ner- 
vous affection having its origin 
in the womb). 

I— go ; amb'ient™* (embracing, go- 
ing around. L. ire. 

Iamb {iapt) — throw, cast, attack; 
iam,bic (a meter used in satirical 
poetry, and consisting of a 
short and a long syllable). G. 
iaptein. 

Ichn — track ; ichneumon (the 
chameleon, the tracher of croco- 
dile's eggs). G. ichnos. 

Iclithy — flsh ; ichthyology (the 
science of fishes). G. iahthus. 

Icon {eicon) — image ; icoTioclast 
(an assailant of established 
opinions, an image breaker). G. 
eicon. 

Icos (eicos) — twenty; ioosahedron 
(a regular solid with twenty 
faces). G. eicosi. 



commander. He returned to Macedon with the intellectual penetration and 
military judgment of his lIlustriou3 master, but lacking Ms character. He im- 
mediately plotted the subjection of the G-reek states, and, despite the immortal 
philippic of Demosthenes, he steadily accomplished it. He had learned from 
Epaminondas how to train an Alexander; and this youth, at the early age of 
twenty-two, started out to conquer the world. 



ID^-INCIP; INCEPT. 
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Id — see ; idea '"' ''"* (an image seen 
in the mind). G. idein. 

Id (eid) — appear ; idol "■ ^'^ (an im- 
age, form, appearance). Or. eido- 
mai, I appear. G. idein, to see. 

Id {eid) — form, shape; idyl (a 
short descriptive poem, formed 
by the poet's art). G. eidos. 
G. eidomai, I appear. G. idein, 
to see. 

Iden {idem) — the same ; identical, 
identify, identity. L. idem,. 

Idio — one's own, peculiar; idianx 
(a form or turn of speech pe- 
cidiar to a language), idiosyn- 
crasy (a peculiar habit or char- 
acteristic of an individual), 
idiot (a person peculiar by lack 
of mental power). G. idios. 

Ig — See ag. 

Igu — fire ; igrwite (set on fire). L. 
ignis. 

Ili — the flanks; iZiac. L. ilia. 

Illustri — bright, brilliant ; illus- 
trious. L. illustris. 

Imag ; imagin — ^ image.™' "' L. 
imago, imaginis. 

Imbecill— feeble; imbecile {fee- 
ble), embezsle (to make use of 
trust funds, and thus weaken 
the amount). L. imbecillis. 

Imbric — tile; imfericate (formed 
like a gutter-iiZe). L. imbres, 
imbricis. 

Imit — imitate; imitate. ">* L. im- 
iteri. 

Impeach {empech) — hinder, stop ; 
impeach (bring to trial for 
crimes or misdemeanors in 
office with a view to checking 
them). O. F. empecher. 



Imperat — command ; imperative 
{commanding), emperov. L. im- 
peraxe, imperatus. 

Iiiiperi — command, empire ; im- 
periaX'"'* (belonging to an emr- 
pire,^"^ fitted for high corrimand), 
imperious^"'' (haughty, disposed 
to assume command). L. im- 
perium. L. in, in ; parare, to 
prepare. 

Imping' ^^ — strike against. L. 
impingeve. Ij. in, upon ; pan- 
gere, to fasten. 

Importuu — unfit, troublesome; 
im,portune (to press a trouble- 
some request). L. importunns, 
troublesome, not easy of access. 
L. in, not ; portvis, access. 

Improvis — unforeseen ; impro- 
vise (to prepare on the spur of 
the moment for an unforeseen 
contingency). L. improvisus. L. 
in, not ; uidere, visus, seen ; 
pro, before. 

Inaii — void, empty; inane (stu- 
pid, empty-uiinded), iwawition 
(exhaustion, prostration, empti- 
ness). L. inanis. 

Incend — set on fire ; incendiary 
{setting on fire). L. inoere- 
dere. L. in, upon ; candere, to 
burn. 

Incent — sound an instrument, 
incite ; incentive (that which 
incites, like the tones of an 
instrument). L. incen&ce, in- 
centus. L. in, into ; cawere, to 
sing. 

Incip ; incept — begin ; incipient 
{beginning), inception (a begin- 
ning). L. incipeve, inoeptus. 



116 QUOTATIONS. 

Where yon broad ma««ion's tax-huilt drawing-room 
D^playa its correiced gold, dwelt Mary 'BrooTa.— Elliot. 

The music that can deepest reach, 

And cure aU Ul, is cordial speech..— Emerson. 

I"or he loves to hear. 
That unicoTOs may be hetray'A with tresB.— Shakespeare. 

But lo I from high Hymettus to the plain, 
The queen of night asserts her silent reign. 
No murky «opor, herald of the storm, 
Hides her fair face, nor girds her glowing form; 
"With coraice glimmering as the moonbeams play, 
There the white column greets her s'ra^eful ray, 
And, bright around with quivering beams beset. 
Her emWem sparkles o'er the minaret. — Byron. 

Bich in bliss, I proudly scorn 

The wealth of Amalthea's horn.— Moore. 

The man that hath no music in himself, 

ITor is not mov'd with concord of sweet sounds. 

Is fit for treasons, straiagems, and spoWs.—Shakespeaire. 

&ive me that man 
That is not passiori's slave, and I will wear him 
In my hearVs core, ay, in my heart of lieart. 
As I do thee. — <S 



This old man creeps, the t«//agers in him 

Behold a record which together binds 

Past deeds and ofBces of cha,Tity.— Wordsworth. 

Lady M. "We fail 1 

But screw your cowrage to the sticking place, 
Ajid we'U not f.aS\.—Shahespeare. 



Howe'er it be, it seems to me, 

'Tls only noble to be good ; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets. 

And simple faith than Korman h\ooA.— Tennyson. 

For deeds doe die, however noUie donne, 

And thoughts doe as themselves decay ; 
But wise words, taught in numbers for to runne, 

RecOT'cfed by the Muses, live for ay. — Spenser. 

"Wherever there is a huvaan mind possessed of the common /a«ulties, and placed 
in a body organized, with the common senses, there is an active, intelligent being, 
competent, with proper CM^fivation, to the discovery of the highest truths in the 
natural, the social, the political world.— -EMwariZ Everett. 



INDEMN — INTELLIG; INTELLECT. 
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L. in, upon ; oapere, to seize, 
lay hold of. 

Indenin — unharmed; indemnity 
(compensation for damage, de- 
signed to leave the sufferer 
unharmed). L. mdemnis. L. 
in, not; damnum, loss. 

Index — a pointer. L. index. L. 
indic&re, to point out. 

Iiidic — point out; indicate.^'* L. 
indicare. 

Indict — point out ; indict (single 
out for trial). Low L. indictaxe. 
L. indioare, indicatas. 

Indigr — be in want ; indigent. L. 
indigere. L. ind, within ; egere, 
to want. 

Indit (indict) — point out, make 
known ; indite (to write and 
m,ake known one's thoughts). 
Low L. indict&ve. L. indioare, 
indictus. 

Indu — See endu. 

Indnlg — be courteous to; in- 
dulge.^^" L. indulgere. 

Industri — diligent; industrious. 
L. industrius. 

Inert — inactive ; inert (inactive), 
inertia (inactivity). L. iners, 
inertis. L. in, not ; ars, skill. 

Infer — low, nether ; inferior 
(lower), infernal (belonging to 
the lower regions). L. inferus. 

Infest — attacking, hostile ; infest 
(attack). L. infeotus. 

Ingreni — natural capacity, inven- 
tion ; ingenious (inventive). L. 
ingenium). L. in, in ; genius, 
tutelary spirit, wit. 
Ing'enu — inborn, free-born, frank; 
ingenuous (frank, free to speak. 



guileless). L. ingenuus. L. in, 
in ; gignere, genui, to beget. 

Inguin — groin ; inguinal. L. 
inguen, inguinis. 

Ininiic — hostile ; inimical (hos- 
tile). L. inim,icus. L. in, not ; 
amicus, friendly. L. amicus, a 
friend. L. amare, to love. 

Iniquit — injustice ; iniquity (a 
gross injustice). L. iniquit&s. 
L. in, not ; cequitas, equity. L. 
cequis, equal. 

Initi — beginning ; initial, initiate, 
L. initium. L. in, in ; ire, itas, 
to go. 

Insign — remarkable, noticeable ; 
insignia (the conspicuous or no- 
ticeable marks of office). L. 
insignis. 

Instig — goad on; instigate (stir 
up to do, goad on). L. instil 
gave. 

Instinct '">' — impulse. L. instinct- 
us. L. instingeve, to goad on. 

Insul — island; insular (belong- 
ing to an island), insulate (to 
cut off, separate, as an island), 
■peninsula (almost an island). 
L. insula. 

Integer ; integr^entire, whole ; 
integer (a whole number), in- 
tegral (consisting of an undi- 
vided whole), integrity (perfec- 
tion, or wholeness, of honor), 
rediwteg'ration (making entire 
again). L. integer, integri. L. 
in, not ; tangere, to touch (or 
harm). 

Intellig ; intellect — perceive, 
discern ; intelligihle "- (discerni- 
ble), intelligence""^ (mental dis- 
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INTER — JECT. 



oernment), intellect (the disoervr- 
ing power of the mind). L. 
intelUgere, intell&otas. 

Inter — within; inferior, Mitemal. 
L. interns. 

Iiiteress — • concern, engage at- 
tention ; interest (to concern, or 
engage one's attention). L. in- 
teresse. 

Interest — it is profitable ; ««- 
terest (the profit on money 
loaned). L. interest. L. inter- 
esse, to concern. L. inter, 
among ; esse, to be. 

Interpret — an interpreter ; in- 
terpret (act as interpreter). L. 
interpres, interpretis. 

Intestin — inward ; intestine (a 
bowel, or inward part). L. 
intestinus. 

Intini — inmost; intimate (to an- 
nounce, bring within), intimate 
(familiar, as if dear to the iflr- 
most affections). L. intimus. 

Invicli — envy ; invidious (inspired 
by envy, or malice). L. invidia,, 
envy, a looking upon with jeal- 
ousy. L. in, upon ; videre, to 
see, look. 

Invit — ask ; invite. L. invitave. 

Invoi {envoi) — a sending ; invoice 
(a bill of goods sent). F. envoi. 
O. v. envoice, to send. 

Ir — anger; ire, irascible (quickly 
aroused to anger). L. ira. 

Iron (eiroii) — a dissembler ; irony 
(a disguised sarcasm or cutting 
criticism). G. eiron. 

Irr — snarl as a dog; irritate 
(tease, arouse, as in causing a 
dog to .snarl). L. irrire. 



Irrig — flood ; irrigate (to moisten 
with an artificial flood). L. 
irrigare. L. rigare, to wet, to 
moisten. 

Iso — equal ; isoceles (having two 
eqioal legs, or sides). G. isos. 

Isol — island ; isolate (to separate, 
cut off, as an island). It. isola. 
L. insula. 

Iss^ depart, go forth; issue**'™ 
(to go forth). F. issir. L. eccire. 
L. ex, out ; ire, to go. 

Isthm — narrow passage ; isth- 
Twus.'"* G. isthmos. 

It — go ; circuit (a going com- 
pletely around), exit ^^ (a going 
out), ambiiion ^'^ (a seeking after 
preferment, as when one goes 
around soliciting votes), transit 
(a going across), preterit (gone 
by), sedition (dissension, a going 
aside). L. ire, itua. 

Iter — again ; iterate'"' (repeat, say 
again). L. iter. 

1 1 i n e r — journey ; itinerant ™ 
(journeying about). L. iter, itin- 



Jac — lie ; adjacent (lying against). 
L. jaoere. 

Jacul — javelin; e/acMZate"^ (ex- 
press suddenly, like hurling 
forth a javelin). L. ja^uluxa. 
L. jacere, to cast, hiurl. 

Jaun — yellow; jaundice (a dis- 
ease which gives the skin and 
eyes a yellow color). F. jawne. 
L. galbus. 

Ject — cast, hurl ; abject (base, as 
if cast away), adjective (a modi- 
fying word thrown with a 



JEJUN — JUE. 
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noun), conjecture (a throwing 
or putting together, an infer- 
ence, a guess), Abject (cast down), 
eject {oast out), inject (cast into), 
interjeciion (a word of emotion 
or surprise thrown loosely in 
among the other words of a 
sentence), jetsam (goods thrown 
overboard), jetty (a kind of 
pier thrown up to deepen a 
channel), jut (to project or 
throtv forward), object (throw 
against), ohject^'^ (something 
perceived, as thrown directly 
before the attention), -project 
(cast forward), pro;ec^ (a plan 
throton forth), reject'-* (throw 
back), subject ='- (oast under). L. 
jacere, jeotaa. 

JeJHii — hungry, meager; jejune 
(empty). L. jejunus. 

Joiirn (diurn) — dail}' ; journal 
(a daily record) journey '^' '*" (a 
day's travel), adjourn (put off 
to another day), sojourn (to 
another day), sojourn (to dwell, 
stay from day to day). L. dir- 
urnus. L. dies, a day. 

Jubil — shout of joy; jubilation^^'' 
(rejoicing wildly, making shouts 
of joy). L. jubitum. 

Jubil (yoheT) — shout of joy, blast 
of trumpet) ; jubilee '™' '"^ (a time 
of great rejoicing). Heb. ydbel). 

Judic — judge ; ™ judiciary (the 
judges as a body), judicial (per- 
taining to a court or judge), 
judicature (the office of a 
judge), judicious (using care- 
ful judgment), adjudicate (to 
determine as a judge), iprejur- 



dice (an opinion or judgment 
formed in advance of investi- 
gation). L. judex, judiois. 
Jug' — yoke ; conjugal (relating to 
husband and wife, those yoked 
together in the bonds of matri- 
mony), conjugate, (to give a 
connected, or yoked together, 
view of the parts of a verb), 
sulyjugate (bring under the yoke 
of a conqueror). L. jugum. 
Jugul — collar-bone ; jugular (at 
the side of the neck, near the 
collar-bone). L. jugulum (the 
collar-bone, the little yoke that 
unites the breast and shoulder). 
L. jugum, a yoke. 
Juii (juven) — young ; junior 
(younger), juniper (an ever- 
green, and therefore ever- 
young, plant). L. juvenis. 
Junct — join ; adjv/nct (an ap- 
pendage, joined to), conjunc- 
tion (a joining together), in- 
junotion (a command, ordained, 
or joined into), junction (a join- 
ing), juncture (a critical mo- 
ment, like the union of the 
planets), subjunctive (expressing 
a condition subjoined, or joined 
under). L. jungere, junotus. 
Jur — swear ; abjure (swear away), 
adjure (address with solemn 
invocation), conjure (swear to- 
gether), jury (a sworn body of 
men), perjure (to swear falsely, 
to forswear). L. jur are. 
Jur — law, right ; injure ^'^ (to 
harm, to do what is not right), 
juridical (relating to courts of 
justice that declare the law), ju- 



120 QUOTATIONS. 

Pro. Well 

Now come, my Ariel ; bring a coroUaxy, 

Eather than want a spiriX ; appear, and pertly. — 

No tongue ; all eyes ; be sOstA.— Shakespeare. 

"Within its round of sea and sky and field. 

Earth wheels with all her sorees, the JCosmoa stands revealed..— Whitlier. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow., and tomorrow. 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day. 
To the last syWofile of vecordei time ; 
And all ovir yesterdays have lighted /ooto 
The way to dusty Aea.th..— Shakespeare. 

It is not his Latin which makes Horace cosmopolitan, nor can Stranger's 
Prenoh prevent his becoming so.— Lowell. 

Now gliding renwte on the verge of the sky. 

The moon, half extinguished, her crescent di^laJ/B.—Beattie. 

The soul partakes the season's youth, 

And the sulphurous rifts of passion and woe 

Lie deep 'neath a silence pure and smooth. 

Like burnt-out craters healed with snow.— Lowell. 

No I I will win for him a nobler name, 
Than captive crescents, piles of turbaned heads, 
Or towns retaken from the Tartar, give.— Kingsley. 

I could have laughed myself to scorn to find 

In that decrepit man so firm a mind.— Wordsworth. 

Looked down the gorge, and lo 1 no bridge, no snow- 
But seas of writhing glacier, gashed and scored 
With splintered gulfs, and fathomless crevassea. — Eingsley. 

Seb. A living drollery : Now I will believe. 
That there are unicoras ; that in Arabia 
There is one tree, the phoenix' throne ; one phoenix 
At this this hour reigning there. 

Ant. I'll believe both ; 
And what does else want credit, come to me. 
And I'll be sworn 'tis true ; travelers ne'er did lie, 
Though fools at home condemn fhem.— Shakespeare. 

Journeying to the Holy Land, 

Glove of xteel upon the hand. 

Cross of crimson on the l>reaBt.— Longfellow. 



JUVEN — LAKG. 
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risdiction (the power of a court 
in pronouncing what is law), 
jurist (a person well versed in 
the law). L. jus, juris. 
Juveii — young ; juAienUe (youth- 
ful), rejuvenate (restore youth). 
L. juvenis. 

La — the people ; toity (the people 
as distinguished from the cler- 
gy), layman. L. laos. 

Liab (lamhan) — seize, take ; sylZa- 
61e "". "" (a group of letters taken 
together). G. larribanein. 

Labi — Up ; labial (a lip letter). 
L. labivim. 

Labor"" — work; coUahor&teiwork 
together), eZo6orate (work out), 
lai)or, laboratory. L. labor. 

Labyrinth — a maze ; labyrinth 
(a place full of lanes intersect- 
ing*). Gt. labyrinthos. 

Lacer — mangled, torn; tacerate. 
L. lacer. 

Lachryiii — tears ; lachrymose, 
lachrymal. L. lachryma. 

Lact — milk ; lacteal, lettuce. L. 
lac, lactis. 

Lamb — lick ; lambent,'"^ lamprey 
(an eel-like fish that clings to, 
or licks, the rocks). L. lambere. 



Lament — mournful cry. L. la- 
mentnra. 

Lamin — thin plates of metal ; 
laini7ia, laminar. L. lamina. 

Lamp — shine ; lamp. Q-. lampein. 

Lan^wool; Zowiferous. L. lana. 

Lane — plate, dish ; balance (a 
scale having two plates or 
dishes). L. lanx, lands. 

Lance — lance; lance,"^ lancet, 
towceolate (lanoe-sJiaped), launch. 
(to slide into the water, to 
hurl forth as a lance). L. lancea. 

Langu — be weak ; languid,^^^ lan- 
guish, languor.''^^ L. languere. 

Lantern. L. lanterna. 

Lapid — stone ; lapidary (a carver 
of gems, or precious stones), 
AilapidateA (ruined, with the 
stones torn apart). L. lapis, 
lapidis. 

Laps — slip ; coUopse, elapse, lapse, 
lapsus linguae (a slip of the 
tongue). L. labi, lapsus. 

Lar (latr) — robber ; Zorceny (rob- 
bery), burglar (a house-breaker, 
a towrir^obber). L. latro. 

Lard — fat of bacon ; lard, inter- 
lard. L. tardus. 

Larg — large, liberal; large, lar- 
gess (a liberal gift). L. largus. 



* The Labyrinth was an underground edifice on tlie island of Crete. It was 
composed of intricate passages, so that a person once at the center could scarcely 
find Ms way out. During the reign of the mythical King Minos, the labyrinth, 
was made the abode of the minotaur, a monster half man and half bull. The 
Athenians had killed the son of Minos. In revepge, he threatened the destruc- 
tion of their city; but he consented to spare them on condition of receiving 
every year seven youths and seven maidens to be devoured by the minotaur. 
The hero Theseus resolved to end the odious tribute by the destruction of the 
monster. He went as one of the yoiiths and killed the minotiiur in the laby- 
rinth. Ariadne, the daughter of Minos, gave him a ball of thread, which he un- 
rolled gradually as he passed through the labyrinth to the apartment of th§ 
minotaw, By means of this thread he was enabled to retrace his wajr o\it, 
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LARV — LEG; LECT. 



Larv — ghost, mask; larva (the 
insect in its masked form). L. 
larva.. 

Larynx ; laryug — the throat. 
G. larynx, laryngos. 

Lasciv — lustful ; lascivious. L. 
lascivus. 

Lass — weary; Zassitude, alas! 
(ah .! I am weary [). L. lassos. 

Lat — wide; toiitude."' L. latns. 

Lat — lie hid ; totent.*" L. Zotere. 

Lat — carry, lift, bring; coltote, 
diZate.^"".'^"* elate (uplift), illative 
(making an inference, a carry- 
ing in), obtofe (compressed along 
the axis, having the poles car- 
ried together\ prefaie (a bishop, 
one elevated over a charge), 
protote (extended along the axis, 
having the poles carried for- 
ward), relate " (report, bring 
back), superfoiive {elevated over 
all others, the highest), trans- 
late, legistofe (bring forward 
and enact laws), ablative (ex- 
pressing deprivation, a carry- 
ing away). L. toBere, lat\ia. 

Later — side ; coltoferaP" {side by 
side), equifateral, lateral, quad- 
ritoferal. L. latns, lateria. 

Latr — servant, worshiper ; idoJ- 
atry (the worship of idols). Q-. 
latria. G. latron, hire. 

Latt — lath, thin plate; lattice (a 
frame-work of crossed laths), 
latten (sheet tin). Ger. latte. 

Laud — praise ; laud, Icmd&tiaa. 
L. tows, lavMs. 

Lav ; lau — wash ; lave, laver '" 
(a wash-howl), lava (molten 
* Originally to gather the sense. 



wash from a volcano), lawen- 
der (a plant placed in freshly- 
washed linen), to^atory, town- 
dress (the washer-vforaan). L. 
toware, toware. 

Lav — bale out water ; torash (pro- 
fuse, as if throwing away, like 
baled water). A. S. lave. 

Lax — loose; lax, relax, toajative. 
L. toxus. 

Leag'uer (leger) — a camp; be- 
leaguer (to besiege with an 
army encamped about). Du. 
leger. 

Lee (leg) — speak; diaZect (a va- 
riety of speech). G. legein.. 

Lect — leg. 

Leg — appoint, send, bring ; legate 
(an ambassador), legacy (a sum 
bequeathed), allege (declare, 
bring forward), colfeagfue (an 
associate, one sent with), dete- 
g'ate (to appoint, send as a 
representative), relegate (to 
banish, send away). L. legare, 
L. lex, legis, law. 

Leg ; lect — gather, choose ; col- 
lect,^'^ elect, eclectic (selected, 
picked out), eclege (a selection, 
picked out), predilection'" (a 
leaning toward, a choosing be- 
forehand), te^ion"''^'* (a body of 
soldiers gathered together), leg- 
ume (a pod, a crop that may be 
gathered instead of cut), di^j- 
firenf* (attentive to work, choos- 
ing between), e%ible, etegrant 
(fine, and therefore chosen). L. 
legere, lectus. G. feg'ein, lectos. 

Leg; lect— read;* legihle,^^^ le- 

See Leg, lect, to gather, choose. 
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^end'" (a story, something to 
be r&aO), Zeciure^^ (an elaborate 
address, usually reod), lectiasx 
(a reading), Zesson.'*" L. legere, 
lectus. 

Leg— law; hgal, legitimate {law- 
fuT), fegislate (make laws), alloy 
(a mixture allowed by law). 
L. lex, legia. 

Leg-er— light ; leger-line (the light 
line above or below the musical 
staff), fegrerdemain (sleight of 
hand). F. leger. 

Lieium — take, seize ; lemma 
(an assumption, a taking for 
granted), dilemma (the neces- 
sity of making a difficult de- 
cision, a catching both ways). 
G. la/mbanein, eilem,mai. 

Lemur — ghost ; l6m,ur (a noc- 
twrnal animal). L. lemur. 

Len — soft, mild; lenitj, lenient. 
L. lenis. 

Lent — slack, loose ; reZewi.'*" L. 
lentas. 

Leo ; leon — lion ; Zeopard (the 
spotted, .or pard, lion), leonine, 
chameteon (a kind of lizard, 
the grownd lion), Leonard (a 
very Uon), dandeMow (the lion's 
tooth). L. leo, leonis. 

Lepid — scale ; lejndodendron, 
fep^doptera. Q. lepis, lepidos. 

Lepor — hare ; teporine, leveret (a 
young hare). L. lepns, leporis. 

Leps — seize, catch, take ; cata- 
lepsj (a sudden suppression of 
motion, a seising down), epi- 
lepsy (a convulsive fit, a seizing 
upon). Q. kmibanein, lepso- 



Les (/cBs) — hurt, injure; tesion 
(a rupture, an injury). L. 
Zcedere, Icesus. 

Letli — oblivion ; lethargy^^o (a state 
of unconsciousness). Q. lethe. 

Lev — light; levity, alferaate. L. 
levi&. 

Lev — lift, raise, rise ; lever, levy 
(to raise troops, or a tax), leaven 
(the substance which causes 
bread to rise), levee (a recep- 
tion, formerly given in the 
morning, on rising), efe-uate, 
ie'yant (the eastern part of 
the Mediterranean, where the 
sun rises). L. levare. L. te!!is, 
light. 

Lev — smooth; levigate. Ti. levis. 

Lexi — a word, saying; lexicon^-" 
(a dictionary, a book of words). 
G. lexis. G. feg'ein, to speak. 

Li — tie, bind, hold ; liable, lien, 
ally. F. Her. L. ligare. 

Lib — taste, sip, pour out ; liba- 
tion (a pouring out of wine in 
honor of the gods). L. libare. 

Libell — little book ; libel (a pub- 
lished defamation). L. libellas. 
L. liber. 

Liber — free; liberty, liberate, lib- 
eral,^''* deliver,^^^ livery^-'' (the 
uniform of a servant, delivered 
to him by his master). L. liber. 

Liber ; libr — balance, weigh ; 
librate, deliberate (weigh thor- 
oughly). L. libra. 

Libidiu — lust; libidinous. L. 
libido, libidinis. 

Libr — book ; library. ^^'' L. liber. 

Lie — be permitted ; feense (a 
permission), Mcense (unre- 
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"And dost thou think" — the Latirel cried. 
And raised its head with modeBt pride, 
While on its little tremhling tongue 
A drop of dew mcumbent liuiiig.— Monthly Anthology. 

There was he seen upon the cottage bench, 
EeinimSent in the shade, as if asleep.— Wordsworth. 

Ban. This guest of summer. 
The temple-haunting martlet does a-pprove 
By his loved manrionry, that the heaven's breath 
Smells wooingly here ; no jutty frieze, buttress, 
TSo coigne of vantage, but this bird hath made 
His pendent bed, and procr^ant cradle ; Where they 
Most breed and haunt, I have ohservei, the air 
Is delicate.— Shakespeare. 

Low and loud and sweetly blended, 

Low at times and loud at times. 

And changing like a poet's rhymes, 

Rang the beautiful wild chimes 

ITrom the belfry in the market 

Of the ancient town of 'Bruges.— Longfellow. 

Tie/end my frail, my wring youth. 
And teach me this important truth. 

The humble are secure. — Hannah More. 

And in and out and everywhere 

Plashes along the comdor 

The sunshine of their golden hair. — Longfellow. 

As still to the star of its worship, though clouded. 

The needle points faithfully o'er the dim sea. —Moore. 

Or heaven's cherubim, hors'd 
Upon the sightless couriers of the avc.— Shakespeare. 

Those evening bells I those evening beUs I 
How many a tale their music tells. 
Of youth, and home, and that sweet time. 
When last I heard their soothing chime.— Moore. 

And thou dost see them rise. 
Star of the Pole I and thou dost see them set. 

Alone, in thy cold skies, 
Thou keep'st thy old, unmoving staHon yet, 
Nor join'st the dances of that glittering train. 
Nor dip'st thy virgin orh in the blue western main. — Bryant. 
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strained action), licentiate (the 
holder of a license to practice 
a profession), Zicentious (yield- 
ing to license, loose in conduct), 
fejsure, illicit (not allowed). L. 
licere. 

Lild (Jced); lis (toes) — strike; col- 
lide, collision, eMe, eMsion. 
L. Icedev, Icesxxs,. 

liieu — place ; lieu, lieuteaant (a 
subaltern officer, ready to hold 
the place of the captain). F. 



Lig — ^tie, bind ; Kf/anaent (a hand), 
%ature (a bandage) alZigration 
(a rule for mixing, or binding 
together, ingredients), league^* 
(an alliance, or binding to- 
gether), oblige (bind against). 
L. Z'jgrare. 

Lign — wood; ligneous, ligniier- 
ous, lignite (wood-coal), lignum- 
vitse (a very hard wood, the 
wood of Hfe). L. lignum. 

Liiuln — threshold, entrance ; pre- 
li/minaxj (before entrance upon 
the general subject, introduc- 
tory), eliminate (cast out, as if 
to put out of doors). L. Umen, 
Uminis. 

Limit — boundary ; limit. L. 
limes, limitis. 

Limpid^" — clear. L. limpidus. 

Liin — flax ; linen (made of flax), 
lining (made of linen), linseed, 
linnet (the flax bird), crino- 
Vine (hair cloth, as if made of 
flxi/x), line (a mark compared 
to a thread of flax). L. linum. 



Lin — smear ; Ziwiment (a sub- 
stance smeared on). L. linere. 

Line — line ; Kneax (composed of 
lines), lineal (in the direct line), 
lineaxnent (a feature, as if 
drawn in lines), deZimeate (to 
sketch, as with lines). L. linea,. 
L. linum, flax.* 

Lingu — tongue ; lingual, linguist 
(one versed in languages, or 
tongues), language,^^^ ligule (a 
petal having the form of a 
strap, or tongue). L. lingua. 

Linqu; lict — leave; delinquent 
(remiss, leaving undone), relin- 
quish, relict (a widow, left be- 
Mnd). dereliction (complete 
abandonment), relic *'* (an object 
left behind). L. linquere, lictus. 

Lip (leip) — leave ; ecMpse "^ (an ob- 
servation, or leaving out), el- 
lipse (an imperfect circle, a 
leaving in). Q. leipein. 

Liqu — to be wet; liquid,^^* liq- 
Mor." L. liquere. 

Liquid — clear; liquidate (f,o pay 
oflE, and clear, an account). L. 
liquidus. L. liquere, to be wet. 

lAt (leit) — public; liturgy (a pub- 
Uc service). G. leitos. 

Lit Qeat) — bed, couch; Utt&r (a 
portable couch), litter (materi- 
als for a bed, as straw, etc., 
hence a confused mass of things 
scattered), coverlet. L. lectns. 

Litan — pray ; litany *" (a form of 
prayer). Or. litanein. L. lite, a 
prayer. 

Lite (lith) — 



* A line is compared to a thread of Jlax. 
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LITER — LONG. 



Liter — letter; literal (according 
to the letter), Uteraxj, (relating 
to literature), literaXi (men of 
learning, or letters), literature 
(the writings of those skilled in 
letters, or learning), aUiteration 
(a succession of words begin- 
ning with the same letter), ob- 
litersite (to efface, as by paint- 
ing over the letters of an in- 
scription), letter. L. litera. L. 
lineie, litns, to smear. 

Lith — stone; ^t^/iography (a pro- 
cess of drawing on stone), lith- 
ology, Uthotomj (the operation 
of cutting for stone in the 
bladder), lithaige (protoxide of 
lead, silver-stone), monolith (a 
single-stone shaft), sdroUte (a 
stone from the upper air). G. 
lithos. 

Liitig — dispute, contest ; litigate 
{contest at law). L. litigaxe. L. 
lis, lites, strife ; ap'ere, to urge. 

Littor — sea-shore ; littoral. L. 
littus, littoria. 

liiv — to be bluish ; livid. L. 
Uvere. 

Liver — See liber. 

Lioc — place ; focal, fooate, foco- 



motion (moving from place), 
focomotive, distocate (put out 
of place). L. tocus. 

Lioeut (loqu) — 

LiOft — air, sky ; aloft (on high, 
in the air), lofty ""* (high up in 
the air), loft (an upper room), 
lift (to raise into the air). 
Scand. loft. 

Log — speech, word, account, 
reason ; apotog'y (a defense, a 
speaking off the charge or 
fault), catatogrue*** (an enroll- 
ment, or list, a full acco-unt), 
decatogrue (the ten command- 
ments), epitogrue (a concluding 
speech), eulogy (praise, a speak- 
ing well of some person or 
thing), monotogrue (a speaking 
alone), proto(/ue^^' (a speaking 
before), togic (the science of 
reasoning), syltogrism (the three 
propositions involved in reason- 
ing from premises to a conclu- 
sion*), anaZogry (a comparison, 
a proportion, an equality of 
ratios). G. logos. G. legem, to 
speak. 

Long— long; longitude (distance 
east and west on the earth. 



* The syllogism contains three propositions, viz. : a miy'or premise, a, minor pre- 
mise, and the condmUm, as, for example : 

Man is mortal : 

"VyiUiam Jones is a man ; 

Therefore "William Jones is mortal. 
The propositions are not always stated ta this order ; but they are involved in 
the argximent. A faUacy, or false reasoning, is usually due to faulty premises. 
They are either not true, or else they do not correspond. The syUogism was first 
discovered and stated by Aristotle, the great scientist of antiquity. The science of 
logic, or the art of reasoning, received almost its full development at his hands. 
The specious reasoning of the sophists urged forward three great men in succes- 
sion, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, to find the tests of truth and sound reasoning, 
with the result of creating the science of logic. 
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its supposed length), elongate 
(lengthen out), ohlong (a rect- 
angle, long from side to side), 
tong'evity (length of life), pur- 
loin (steal, originally to detain, 
or protowgr the use). L. longus. 

Lop (loop) — run ; etope"" (runout 
or away), interioper (an in- 
truder, one who runs in 
among). Du. loopeu. 

Loqu ; lociit — speak, talk ; 
tog'tiacious (talkative), circum- 
looution (talking around), col- 
loquj (a conversation, a talk- 
ing together), elocution (a 
speaking out clearly), eloquent '" 
(speaking out with moving 
power), obloquy (calumny, a 
speaking against), intertoci/.tor 
(a questioner, speaking between 
the several answers), soiiloquy 
(a speaMng alone or to one's 
self), ventritogwist (one who 
speaks, as . it were, from his 
stomach), allocution (an ad- 
dress). L. loqui, looutus. 

Lot — wash; lotion (a wash). L. 
lavaie, lotus. 

Loy (leg) — law ; loyal (faithful to 
the government, or laws of the 
land), alloy (a mixture of base 
metal provided by law for 
hardening coins). L. lex, legis. 

L u b r 1 c — slippery ; lubi-icate 
(make slippery). L. lubricua. 

Luc — shine ; Z-itcid, transZiioent '^^ 
^^* (shining through), peUwcid 
(thoroughly lu^id, or clear), 
eluciiate (clear up, make lu^id, 
or clear). L. lucere. 

Luc — light ; Zwcubration (a pro- 



duction composed in seclusion, 
as by lamp-light), Z/ubciter (the 
morning star, the bringing of 
light). L. lux, luois. 

Luct — a wrestling, struggling ; 
reluctant ^^* (unwilling, strug- 
gling back). L. lucta. 

Lucr — gain; lucre. L. lucrum. 

Lucl ; lus — sport, play, laugh, 
mock ; ludiaxoui (laughable, 
like something done in sport), 
allude (refer to lightly, as in 
sport), collude (act with, as in 
play), Aeluda^'"^ (mock at, as in 
play), elude (avoid, as in play), 
iUude (deceive, mock at), illvr- 
sion (deception, a mocking at), 
preZwde (an introduction, a 
play beforehand), interiwde (a 
pause, delay, like a break in 
the middle of a play). L. 
ludere, lusus. 

Lug — mourn ; lugu\>riou& (mourn- 
ful). L. lugere. 

Lumb — loin ; lurnbav, lumbago 
(rheumatism in the loins and 
back). L. lum,ius. 

Lumin — light; luminary, Iwmin- 
ous, illuminate. L. lumen, 
luminis. 

Lun — the moon ; lunar, lunate 
(shaped lUce a crescent moon), 
Iv/natic (a person having a dis- 
ordered mind, supposed to be 
affected by the moon), luna- 
tion (the revolution, or period, 
of the moon). L. luna. 

Lup — wolf ; lupine. L. lupus. 

Lurid — pale yellow ; lurid 
(gloomy, as of a pale yellow 
color). L. luridus. 
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Not from the grand old masters, 

Not from the bards sublime. 
Whose Aistant footsteps echo 

Through the comdors of tiiae.— Longfellow, 

Where perhaps some beauty Ues, 

The cynomre of nelghb'ring eyes.— MlUon. 

Her eye discw/raes, I will answer It. — 

I am too bold, 'tis not to m.e she speaks ■ 

Two of the fairest stars In all the heaven, 

Having some business, do entreat her eyes 

To twinkle in their spheres till they return. 

What if her eyes were there, they in her headf 

The brightness of her cheek would shame those stara.— Shakespeare. 

He comes with suocowr speedy 

To those who suffer wrong; 
To help the poor and needy. 

And Md the weak be strong.— MontgoTneri/. 

On thy unaltering blaze 
The half-wrecked manner, his compass lost, 

Mxes his steady gaze. 
And steers, imdoubting, to the friendly coast ; 
And those who stray in perilous wastes, by night. 
Are glad when thou dost shine to guide their footsteps light.Sryant. 

But I am constant as the northern star, 

Of whose true-flx'd and resting qiiality 

There is no fellow in the Armament. 

The skies are painted with unnumber'd sparks, 

They are all fire, and every one doth shine ; 

But there's but one in all doth hold his place. — Shakespeare. 

Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallov/ed, and some few to be 
chewed and digestei ; that is, some books are to be read only in part ; others, to be 
read, but not «<riously ; and some few to be read wholly, and with di%ence and 
attention.— Lord Bacon. 

Jove's lightnings, the precwraors 
O' the dreadful thunder-claps, more momentary 
And sight-outrunning were not; the fire, and cracks 
Of sulphurous roaring, the most mighty Neptune 
Seem'd to besiege, and make his bold waves tremble ; 
Yes, his dread trident ahake.—Shakespeare. 

As the materials of enjoyment and instruction accumnlate around us, more 
and more must thus be daily r^ectei and left to waste ; for, while our tasks 
lengthen, our lives remain as short as ever ; and the calls on our time multiply, 
while our time itself is flying swiftly away.— Zord Jeffrey. 
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Lius — See Ivd. 

LiXistr — enlighten ; lustre, illus- 
tr&te. L. IvMrxan.. 

L/UStr — expiatory sacrifice; lus- 
tram, Itcstrsd, lustration. L. 
liostr um* 

Lut — wash; ablution, dii!wte(thin 
out, wash apart), pollute (de- 
file, as with an over-swashing 
flood). L. luere, lutus,. 

liiit — a musical instrument. F. lut. 

JLilx — pomp, excess ; luxnvj. L. 

luXMS. 

Liy Qu) — loosen; analyze (loosen 
up), para?t/ze (render helpless, 
loosen beside). Q. luein. 

Lymph — water, liquid ; lymph, 
lymphatic. Q. lympha. 

Lyr (lur) — a lute f ; lyre, lyric 
(fitted for the lyre). G. lura. 

Maeer — to steep ; moderate. L. 

macerare. 
Macliin — device, machine ; wa- 

chine, machination (a wicked 



device). L. maohina. G. me- 
chane. 

Maci — leanness ; emaoiate. L. 
maoies. 

Macr — long, great; macrocosm 
(the whole universe, the great 
world), macron (the sign of the 
long sound). G. macros. 

Maciil — spot, speck, hole, net- 
work ; macw^ate (to defile, to 
spot), immaculate (unspotted), 
mackerel (the spotted fish), mail 
(steel net^worlc, for armor). L. 
macula. 

Madr (mandr) — herd, fiock ; m.ad- 
Hgal (a shepherd's song). It. 
mandra. L. mandra, a stall, 
stable. G. mandra, a fold. 

Magister ; iiiagistr — master ; 
magisterial (despotic, like a 
master), magistrate. L. mag- 
ister, magistri. 

Magn — great; magrnitude,'™ mat/- 
wificent, mag'nanimous,^"'' magi- 
nify, magnate. L. magnus. 



* The lustrum occurred at Rome once In five years. Hence tlie period of five 
years came to be called a lustrum. 

i Tlie lyre was the favorite Instrument of Apollo, the god of music. Accord- 
ing to ancient fable, the god was induced on two occasions to engage in musical 
contests designed to test the sweetness of the lyre and the skill of its master. In 
the first place, he competed with Pan, the good-natured but homely god of the 
shepherds, and who had invented the reed pipe. In this contest, Midas, King of 
Lydia, was made the judge. Apollo threw every grace of manner into his per- 
formance, and brought forth such heavenly strains of music that the neighbor- 
ing mountains murmured ecstatic admiration. But the uncultivated sense of the 
king awarded the superiority to the squeaking pipes of Pan. He was punished 
for his bad taste by having his ears transformed into those of an ass. The re- 
nowned Phrygian cap was invented to conceal this deformity. But it was dis- 
covered by the barber, who, unable to retain so wonderful a secret, and not dar- 
ing to divulge it to a mortal, dug a hole in the' ground and laughed his secret 
into it. The following season large reeds grew up where the ground had been 
stirred ; and their dry rattle made known to the world the convulsing secret of 
the barber. On another occasion a satyr, named Mansyas, dared to compete with 
the sun-god ; but his performance was so abominable that Apollo, in disgust, had 
him flayed aUve. 
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Main — chief. O. F. maine, magne. 
L. magnus, great. 

Main {man,) — hand ; legerdemmn 
(sleight of hand), maintain (to 
hold as in the hand). L. manns. 

Majest — dignity, honor; majesty^^ 
(supreme dignity). L. majestus. 

Major — greater; major (greater, 
also a military officer of higher 
rank than a captain), majority 
(the greater number, also full 
age, the rank of m,ajor), major- 
domo (a steward, the great per- 
sonage of the house), mayor 
(the chief executive of a city). 
L. tnajor. 

Mai— bad, ill; maZice'^ (a^will), 
'inala.dy^^^ (an illness), malaria, 
{bad air), Tnalign (unfavorable, 
«7Z-disposed). L. malua. 

Malle — hammer; wiaKeable^'* (ca- 
pable of being ham,mered out), 
m,aU (a kind of ham,mer), mal- 
let (a small mall), maul (to 
strike or ham,m,er). L. m,alleus. 

Manini — breast ; m,amm,a.l (an 
animal that suckles its young 
at the breast), mamm\WB,vj 
(pertaining to the breasts). L. 
mam,m,a,. 

Maium — the earth; mammoth 
(a great extinct animal, sup- 
posed at one time to have bur- 
rowed in the earth). Tart. 
m,a/mma. 



Man — hand; manual (done by 
hand, also a brief treatise easily 
carried in the hand), a,manu- 
ensis (one who writes with the 
hand from dictation), mcwratain 
(hold by the hand), manaale (a 
shackle for the hand), manage'*" 
(to handle), manage (the control, 
or handling, of horses), w-awi- 
f est '"' (apparent, as if struck by 
the hand), maniple (a small 
company, or handful, of sol- 
diers), manipulate (to handle), 
manner^"' (way of doing or hand- 
ling), manufacture (a making 
by ha/nd*), ■wanumit (set free, 
send out of hand), maneuver 
(a skillful piece of handiwork), 
manuscript (written by hand), 
em^ancipate (set free, take out 
of hand). L. manus. 

Man — flow ; emanate {flow forth). 
L. manare. 

Man ; mans — stay, dwell ; manor 
(the d/welT/mg of the lord, or 
owner), mansion "*• ''^ (a fine 
dwelling), manse (a clergyman's 
abode), menial (employed about 
the house), permanent {staying 
throughout), remain {stay back). 
L. m.awere, m^ansus. 

Mane {mant) — a seer ; necro- 
mancy (divining, or foreseeing, 
by means of dead bodies). G. 
m.antis. 



* Modem manufacture is carried on mostly by machinery. This gives in 
some respects an exactness of product not reached by the human hand. But it 
also gives a monotonous sameness of product, an endless repetition of the same 
identical thing. Human skill, on the contrary, can not exactly duplicate its 
products, and it is, moreover, led into pleasing variety by the fancy or inspira- 
tion of the moment. This, therefore, gives a special value to articles of ancient 
manufacture, and to those of regions not yet invaded by machinery. 
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Mand — order; mandate (an or- 
der), mandajans (an order of 
court), countermand (to recall 
an order, order against it), de- 
mand (require, order from), 
remand {order back), com- 
mand ■*« {order or entrvst with). 
L. mandaxe. 

Maud — chew ; tnawdible (the 
jaws). L. ma/ndere. 

Mang — eat ; manger (an eating 
trough), mange (a scab or itch 
in dogs). F. manger. 

Maui — frenzy, madness; ma/nAa., 
maniac. G. mama. 

Maus — See man. 

Mar — the sea ; marine (belonging 
to the sea), wiaritime (pertain- 
ing to the sea), mariner "' (a sea- 
man), rosemary *'* (the sea-dew), 
corwwrant (the sea-cow). L. 
mare, m^ris. 

Maran {maradn) — wither, fade ; 
amaranth, (the tmfading flower). 
Q. maranein. 

Margiu — border. L. margo, mar- 



Marit — husband ; marital (belong- 
ing to marriage, the relation of 
husband and wife). L. maritus. 
L. was, maris, man, husband. 

Marry {marit) — husband. L mar- 
itxia. 

Marsupi — pouch ; marsupial 
(having a pouch, as the kanga^ 
roo). L. marsupium. Q. mar- 
supos, a bag. 

Marti — Mars ; martial ^^ (war- 
like, like Mars, the god of war). 
L. Mars, Martis. 

Martyr— a witness. G. martur. 



Masoul — male ; masowHne, emas- 
culate (make weak, or wrvmanly). 
L. mosctiZus. L. mas, a male. 

Mast — breast, nipple ; m.astoid 
(nippfe-shaped). G. mostos. 

Mastic — chew ; m.as<«;ate. L. 
mastic&re. G. masta'^, mouth. 
G. mastizein, to chew. 

Mat — seek after, move ; autom^ 
aton (a se]i-maving figure or 
machine). G. mateo. 

Mater; uiatr — mother; mater- 
nal'** (belonging to a mother), 
matricide (the killing of a 
mother), matrimony (marriage, 
the state of motherhood), ma- 
tron (a motherly woman). L. 
mater, matris. 

Materi — stuff, substance; mater- 
rial. L. materia.. 

Matlieui — a lesson ; mathemat- 
ics {lessons in quantity). G. 
mathema, mathematos. 

Matiu — morning ; matins {morrir- 
ing service), matinee (an early 
performance). F. matin. . L. 
matutinus, belonging to the 
morning. L. Matuta, the god- 
dess of dawn. 

Matur — ripe; matwre. L. mor- 
turus. 

Matutiu — belonging to the morn- 
ing. L. matutinal. L. Matuta, 
the goddess of the dawn). 

Maul (mal) — to paint; mawfetick 
(a painter's stick). Ger. TO.aten. 

Maxill — jaw-bone ; maxillary. 
L. maxilla. L. ■macerare, to 
chew. 

Maxiui — greatest ; maxim (an 
opinion of the greatest impor- 
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There is a qviet spirit in these woods, 
That dwells where'er the gentle south wind blows— 
Where, underneath the white-thorn, in the glade. 
The wild flowers bloom, or, kissing the soft air, 
The leaves above their sunny palms outspread. 
With what a tender and impassioned voice 
It fills the nice and tfrficate ear of thought. 
When the fast-ushering star of morning comes 
O'er-riding the gray hills with golden scarf. 

— Longfellow. (The Spirit qf Poetry.) 

Men who can hear the Decalogue and feel 
No self-reproach.— TTorffowora. 

Here, in this very Fomra, under the noonday sun. 
In sight of all the people, the bloody deed was done. 
Old men still creep among us who saw that fearful day. 
Just seventy years and seven ago, when the wicked Ten bare sway. 

—Macaulay. (The Death of Virginia.) 

As crimson-spotted cups, in spring time, hang 
On all the delicate libers of the vine.— Thatcher. 

The Z>dty was there I— a nameless spirit 

Moved in the hearts of men to do him homage.— Longfellow. 

Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 

Act well your part, there all the honor Uea.-Pope. 

These high wild hills, and rough uneven ways. 
Draw out our miles, and make them wearisome ; 
And yet your fair diacomrse hath been as sugar. 
Making the hard way sweet and delectahle.— Shakespeare. 

" O, no," said the Earth, " thou shalt not lie, 
l^eglected and lone, on my lap to die. 
Thou pure and delicate child of the sky." 

—Hannah F. Oould. (The Smnv-flake.) 

There is only one thing better than traSiflon, and that is the original and 
eternal life out of which all tradition takes its rise.— Lowell. 

Pol. If at home, sir. 
He's aB my exercise, my mirth, my matter : 
Now my sworn friend, and then mine enemy ; 
My parasite, my soiaier, statesman, all ; 
He makes a .My's day short as Demiiher; 
And, with his vaiying childness, cures in me 
Thoughts that would thick my hlood.—Shalcespeare. 
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tance), maxirmxra (the greatest 
limit). L. maximMS. 

Me — go; permeate {go through). 
L. meaxe. 

MeagT {maigr) — thin, lean. F. 
maigre. L. maoer, macri. 

Mechan — device, machine ; me- 
cTianical (belonging to a ma- 
chine). G. mechane. 

Med — heal; remedy (Ileal again). 
L. rreederi. 

Medi — middle, between ; medixini 
(a m,eans, in the midst), me- 
diate (go between and bring 
about settlement), medioYal (re- 
lating to the m.iddle ages), me- 
diocre (of only middling tal- 
ents), immediate (next, having 
nothing between or in the m,id- 
dle), ikfedtterranean (in the mid- 
dle of the land), mean, m.ediaa 
(in the m,iddle), meridian (the 
sun's mid-day line). L. melius. 

Medic — physician ; m.6d«;ine. L. 
medicna. L. mederi, to heal. 

Med it — ponder ; meditate. L. 
medicare. 

Medl — to mix ; m,edley (a mixt- 
ure). O. F. medler. 

Medull — marrow. L. medulla. 

Meer — the sea ; Tnserschaum. 
Ger. meer. 

Mega — great ; rwegratherium. G. 
meg'as. 

Megal — great; megalosaar (the 
great lizard), megalomyx (the 
great claw). G. megas, megaloB. 

Mel; mell — honey ; meHifluous'^* 
(flowing sweet, Uke honey), 
molasses (like honey), mildew. 
L. mel, mellia. 



Melan — black ; metowcholy ^^^ 
(supposed to be due to bkick 
bile). G. Wielaa, mela/noB. 

Melior — better; ameliorate (to 
better). L. melior. 

Melo — song ; melody '» (the mu- 
sic of song), melodvama (acting 
with songs). G. melos. 

Memento — be it remembered. 
L. memento. L. m0rmni, to 
remember. 

Memor — mindful ; memory, ^^'^ 
commemorate, memoir (a short 
biographical sketch, a recollec- 
tion.) L. memor. 

Menac {minac)~tul\ of threat- 
ening ; menace. L. minax, 
minaois. L. mdneve, to project. 

Menager — keep house ; menag- 
erie (a place in which ani- 
mals are kept, originally a 
place for household animals). 
F. menager. O. F. mesnage, a 
household. L. mansis. 

Mend — fault ; em,end '* (to free 
from fault). L. mendxun. 

Mendaci — false ; mendaciaas, 
mendacity. L. m&ndax, men^ 
dacia. 

Mendic — beg ; mendicant. L. 
mendicare. L. mendious, beg- 
garly, poor. 

Mens — measure ; mensuration 
(the rules of measuring), com- 
mensurate (great enough, meas- 
uring with), dimension (one of 
the measurements of a body), im- 
mense (great beyond measure), 
measure.'^" Ij. mentini, m-ensus. 

Meut— mind; mental'^' (belonging 
to the mind), demented (out of 
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one's mind), mention (call to 
mind). L. mens, msntis. 

Mer — lake ; mere (a lake), mer- 
mald^* (the maid of the lake), 
m,a/rsh. A. S. m,ere. 

Merc — merchandise, trade, re- 
ward, pay ; comm-erce (trade 
with), wiercantile (commercial, 
having to do with trade), m,6r- 
cenary (working for pay), mer- 
cer (a trader), merchandise (the 
goods of a merchant), merchsmt 
(a person engaged in trade), 
mercj (pardon, a reward). Mer- 
cury* (the god of trade), amerce 
(to fine, fix a sum to be paid). 
L. merx, mercis. 

Merg' — dip, sink, mingle; im- 
merge (dip iato), submerge (dip 
under), merge (sink into), emerge 
(come out, do the reverse of 
dipping). L. mergere. 

Merit — deserved ; merit. L. mer- 
ere, meritus. 

Mes — middle ; mesentery (a mem- 
brane in the midst of the en- 
trails), mesozoic. G-. ■mesos. 

Metall — metal ; metal, metallurgy 
(working in metals). Gt. metal- 
Ion. 

Meter; nietr — measure; anem- 
ometer (an instrument for meas- 
uring the rate of the wind), 
barometer (a measure of the 



of the atmosphere), 
chronometer (a time-piece, a 
m,easure of time), diameter (the 
measure directly throiigh a cir- 
cle), geometry (the science of 
form, used in measuring the 
earth), hexameter (having six 
feet or measures), perimeter 
(the entire boundary, or meas- 
ure around of a polygon), sym- 
metry (due proportion, in which 
the parts measure, or fit, ex- 
actly together), trigonorreeiry 
(the science which investigates, 
or measures, triangles), ther- 
momefer (a measure of heat). 
G. meiron. 

Metr — mother ; ??i6<ropolis (a 
great commercial center, like 
the mother cities of antiqui- 
ty f). Q-. meter. 

Miasm — stain, pollution ; miasma 
(pollution in the atmosphere). 
G. miasma. 

Micro — small ; microscope '*• (the 
viewer of small objects), micro- 
cosm (the small world or uni- 
verse, the world of small life). 
G. micros. 

Migr — wander ; mig'rate, emi- 
grate (wander out of a coun- 
try), immig'rate (wander into 
a country), m.i5rratory (tending 
to wander), transmigrate (wan- 



* Mercury was the Bwift-winged messenger of Jupiter. After him, therefore, 
was named the ■■<'ri/ffi/-inoving qvklMlrer. 

t The ancient Greek cities relieved their excess of population by colonization. 
Each city was the metropolix, or mother city, ot its colony. A metropolis monopo- 
lized the trade of its colonies and amassed groat wealth thereby. Hence a great 
commercial center still bears the name of ;i metropolis. But as the ancient metro- 
politan cities shaped the thought of their dependencies, so a modern metropolis 
includes the idea of a great center of culture. 
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der across from one body to 
another). L. migraxe. 

Milit — soldier; militaxj, militia., 
milita,nt, militate. L. miles, 
m.ilitis. 

Mill — thousand ; mill (the tluyw- 
sandth part of a dollar), mil- 
tennium (the thousand years of 
the Saviour's glorious reign on 
earth), miltoil (the thoivsand- 
leafed yarrow), m,Ue (formerly 
a thousand paces), miBion (the 
great thousand). 

Mill — project ; prorwment {pro- 
jecting forward), emment (pro- 
jecting out above), imwment 
(threatening, projecting upon). 
L. minere. 

Miiiiat — dye, paint ; miniature 
(a smiall painting). It. minia,re, 
miniato. L. m/iniuxn, cinnabar, 
red lead. 

Minim — least. L. minimus. 

Minister ; niiiiistr — a servant ; 
administer (to direct, to serve), 
minister (a servant), m,instrel 
(a band, a musical retainer, or 
old servant). L. minister, min^ 
istri. 

Minn ; niinut — diminish, less- 
en, make small ; comm,inution 
(breaking into small pieces), 
diminution (a lessening apart), 
minuend (the number to be 
diminished), minuet (a dance 
with very small steps), minute 
(made very S7nall), minute (one 
of the small divisions of time). 
L. minuere. 

Minor — less ; minor, minoritY- 
L. minor. 



Mio (meio) — less ; miocene (less 
recent). G. meion. 

Mir — wonder, behold, look; mir- 
acle (a wonder), admire (wonder 
at), morvel (a wonderful thing), 
mir&ge (an optical illusion due 
to certain conditions of the at- 
mosphere, a sight), mirror"" (a 
looking-glass). L. mirari. 

Mis — hate; wiisanthrope (a hater 
of man), misogamist (a woman- 
hater). G. misein. G. misos, 
hatred. 

Misc — mix ; ■TOWoellaneous (of 
mixed kinds), promiscuous (all 
mixed up). L. miscere. 

Miser "" — wretched. 

Miss — See mitt. 

Mitt; miss— send, throw; mis- 
sile (a weapon thrown forward), 
mission (the duty on which 
one is sent), missive (a letter 
senf), admit (send to), commis- 
sary (an officer to whom some- 
thing is intrusted, or sent 
with), commit (intrust to, send 
with), commit (do, send out), 
demise (death, a sending away), 
dim.issory (giving leave to de- 
part, a sending away), dismiss 
(send away), em,it (send forth), 
immit (send into), intermit 
(cease at times, interrupt, send 
apart), m.6S5age (that which is 
sent), omit (neglect, let go, send 
away), 'perm,it (allow, send 
through), premiss (a founda- 
tion, proposition sent forth, or 
stated before the other two 
propositions of the syllogism), 
promise (send, or set, forth 
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With a violent effort Mr. Weller disengaged himself from the grasp of the 
agonizei Pickwickian, and in so doing administered consiiferable iropefus to the 
unhappy Mr. "Winkle. With an accuracy which no degree of dexterity or practice 
could have insured, that unfortunate gentleman bore swiftly down into the center 
of the reel at the very moment when Mr. Bob Sawyer was performing a Jtourish 
of unparoife^ed beauty.— Dickens. • 

The aggregated soil 
Death with his mace petri&c, cold, and dry, 
As with a trident smote, and fix'd as firm 
As Delos floating once.— Mlton. 

Pleased on his brindled back the lyre he sings. 
And shapes deHdous raptxure from its strings.— i>an»m. 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow. 

Is our destined end or way ; 
But to act that each to-morrow 

Find us farther than to-Aay.— Longfellow, 

The wave is breaking on the shore,— 

The echo fading from the chime, — 
Again the shadow moveth o'er 

The dlal-T)]a,te of time '.—Whittier. 

Whose was the artist hand that spread 
Upon this disk the ocean's hed?— Moore. 

Who boundless seas passed o'er, 
And boldly met, in every path, 
.Famine, and frost, and heathen wrath. 

To dedicate a shore. 
Where Piety's meek train might breathe their vow. 
And seek their Maker with an imshamed brow ; 
Where Liberty'a glad race might proudly come. 
And set up there an everlasting home I 

—Sprague. (The Pilgrim Fathers.) 

Por dull the eye, the heart is duU, 

That can not feel how fair. 
Amid all beauty JeaMtiful, 

Thy tender blossoms are I 
How delicate thy gauzy frill I 

How rich thy branchy stem I 

—Elliot. ( To the Bramble Flower.) 

Then let him be Dic/ator 

Por six months and no more. 
And have a Master of the Knights, 

And axes twenty-four.— JKocortoj/. 
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what one will do), remit (send 
back, hence to abate), com- 
promise (settle by mutual yield- 
ing and promising), suiyinit 
(yield, bow to, send under). L. 
mittere, missus. 

Mnemou — mindful; mnemonics 
(the science calling to mind). 
G. mMem,on. G. wreoomai, I 
remember. 

Mobil — mobile (movable), mob 
(a disorderly, therefore mov- 
able, crowd). L. m,obilis. L. 
mcwere, to move. 

Mod — measure, manner, way; 
mode, model (little measure), 
modest "■* (keeping within meas- 
ure, or bounds), moditj (make 
measure), modulate, mood, L. 
modus. 

Moder — measure, manner, mode; 
moderate (reduced to measure), 
modem (of the present mode). 
L. modus, moderis. 

Mol — mill; molar (used, like a 
mill, for grinding). L. mola. 

Mol — meal ; iramalate (to sacri- 
fice, and begin, as the ancients 
did, by throwing meal upon 
the head of the victim). L. 
mola. 

Mol — heap, mass ; wiofecule (a 
little mass), emolument, demol- 
ish (to take down the heap). 



mole (a mass used as a break- 
water). L. moles. 

Mol — work, accomplish. 

Molest — troublesome. L. mo- 
lestus. L. moles, a heap, mass. 

Moll — soft ; moZZusc (a soft-bodied 
animal, as the snail and shell- 
fish), mollify (to soften), emol- 
lient (a softening application). 
L. mollis. 

Moil ; mono — single, alone ; 
monarch, monogram, mono- 
logue, monosyllable. G. monos. 

Moil ; iiioiiit — advise, remind, 
warn; monument"" (a memorial, 
or reminder), monster (a start- 
ling object, a warning), mon- 
itor, monition, admonish, pre- 
monition, summoTi {remind pri- 
vately). L. monere, monitus. 

Moiiacli — monk ; monaehism, 
monk. G. monachos. G. monos, 
alone. 

Moiiast — monk; 'monastery (an 
abode of monks). G. monastes. 
G. monos, alone. 

Monsoon {mawsim) — time, sea- 
son ; monsoon (a wind in the 
Indian Ocean which blows in 
one direction for a whole seo- 
son*). Ar. mawsim. 
Monstr — show, point out; de- 
monstrate {show to be fully 
reasonable), remonstrate (ex- 



* The breeze flows to the point of greatest heat. The land becomes more 
highly heated in summer than the water. During half the year, or the northern 
summer, the breeze flows steadily toward the heated Peninsula of Hindostan. 
During the other half of the year, or the northern winter, the breeze flows with 
equal steadiness toward the highly heated regions of southern Africa. Voyages 
by sailing vessels on the Indian Ocean are so timed as to get the benefit of the 
monsoon, much the same as ships seek the trade-winds in sailing west, but avoid 
them and seek the region of the return trade-winds on returning east. 
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postulate, show again and again 
the folly of). L. monstrare. 
L. monstrura, a portent. L. 
monere, to advise, warn. 

Mor — manner, custom ; moral '" 
(right, pure, in accordance of 
good custom), demure (down- 
cast, coy, of gentle manner). 
L. mos, moris. 

Mor — self-will; morose. L. mos, 
maris. 

Morb — disease ; morbid, cholera 
«ior&us. L. morSus. 

Mord; mors — bite; mordacity 
{biting sarcasm), nwrsel (a little 
bite), remorse (a gnatuing re- 
gret, a biting again). L. 
mordeve, morsus. 

Morph — form, shape; amorph- 
ous {vnthout form), metamorph- 
osis (a change of form), Morph- 
eus (the god of dreams, or 
shapes), morphine (the drug of 
Morpheus, that causes sleep). 
G. morphe. 

Mors — See mord. 

Mort — death ; mortal ''"' (subject 
to death), m,ortity (make dead), 
mortgage (the gage or pledge 
that became dead, or lost, on 
failure of the condition), mort- 
uary (relating to deaths). L. 
mors, mortis. 

Mot — moved, move; motion, "^ 
motive ""^ (that which moves), 
motor, promote (move forward), 
remote (moved back). L. 
mouere, motua. 

Mott — a saying ; motto. It. 
motto. L. muttum, a mur- 
mur, smothered sound. 



Mov — move ; move, momentum. 
L. mo'uere. 

Muc — slime ; muous, mticilage. 
L. mvxius. 

Mulct — a fine. L. mulcta. 

Muls — milked ; em,ulsion (a m.ilk- 
like mixture). L. m,ulgere, 
m,ulsus. 

Mult — many ; m,ultitude, multi- 
ply (make manifold), m,ultitari- 
ous (of many kinds). L. muUus. 

Muii ; munit — fortify ; muni- 
ment (a defense), rmmition (a 
means of defense), arsmhvmition.. 
L. munire, munitus. 

Mund — the world ; mimdane. 
L. mundus. 

Municipi — a township, city ; 
mimioipal (belonging to a city). 
L. m,unicipiuTa.. L. municeps, 
mu/nicipis, a free citizen. L. 
munus, obligation, duty ; c«- 
pere, to take. 

Mur — wall ; m,ural, iramu/re 
(shut up within walls). L. 
mv/t'us. 

Muri — brine ; mwrmtic (from, or 
resembling, brine). L. m.uria. 

Muric — prickly fish, spike ; mvy 
ricated (covered with short 
points). L. murex, muricis. 

Murmur — murmur. L. mur- 
mur. 

Mus — mouse ; muscle (that which 
creeps like a little mouse). L. 

Muse — moss; m,uscoid. L. mus- 
cus. 

Mut — change ; mutable, com- 
mute, mutual, '*■' permiiiation, 
transmwte. L. mutare. 
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Miitil — maimed ; mutilate. L. 
mutilus. ■ 

Mutin— tumultuous. O.'E'. mut- 
iny. O. F. mente, a sedition. 

Myriad — ten thousand. G. 
murios, muriados. G. murios, 
numberless. 

Myrm — ant; Jlfi/rmidones.* G. 
m,urmex. 

Myst — one who is initiated ; 
mystery ^"^ (something unintel- 
hgible, or known only to the 
initiated), mystic;. G. mustea. 
G. mwein, to close the eyes. 

Myth — fable; myth (a fable), 
mythology (the stories of an- 
cient fable). G. muthos. 

TSa, — flow ; naiad (a water 

nymph). G. Tmein. 
Narc — numbness ; narcotic (pro- 
ducing stupor, or numbness). 

G. narke. 
Ifarr — relate ; riarrative. L. 

narraxe. 
N"as — nose ; nasal, nasturtium 

(the flower whose odor twists 

the nose). L. nasus. 
Nasc — be born ; nascent. L. nosoi. 
If at — born ; natal (relating to 

birth), inTmte (in-feorn), native, 

nature. L. natus. 
Hat — swim ; natatory. L. naiare. 
Nau — ship ; nawtical (relating to 

ships), nausea. Q. naus. 
Naus — ship ; nawsea (the feel- 



ing produced by the motion of 
a ship). G. naus. 

Nautil — sea-man ; nautilus (the 
little navigator of the deep). 
G. nautilos. G. naws, a ship. 

Nav — ship ; naval, naragate, navy, 
nave (the body of a church, the 
ship of Christ). L. nxmis. 

Nebul — little cloud; nebula {one 
of the cloudy masses seen 
through the telescope). L. 
nebula. 

Nee — kill; internecine (utterly 
destructive, as occurring among 
neighbors), L. neoare. 

Neeess — necessary. L. neoesse. 

Neero — corpse ; necromancy (div- 
ination by means of a corpse), 
necrology (an account of the 
recently dead). G. neoros. 

Neg'at — deny ; negative, nega- 
tion, abnegation (selt-denial). 
L. negare, negatus. 

Negroti — business; negotiate. L. 
7iegotinia. 

Jfeo — new ; neophyte (a new dis- 
ciple, a new plant). G. neos. 

N"er — wet; nereid (a sea-nymph, 
daughter of JVereus), aneroid 
(not having the wet, or liquid, 
mercury). G. neros. 

Neur — nerve ; neuralgia {nerve 
pain). G. newron. 

Neuter ; neutr — neither ; neu- 
ter, neutral. L. neuter, neutr a. 
L. ne, not ; uter, whether. 



* The Myrmldones came originally from ^gina, and were fabled to have 
sprang from the ants of that island. During the reign of the good King ^acus, 
the island was depopulated by a plague. The gods, in pity to the stricken mon- 
arch, willed that the ants be transformed into men ; and immediately the island 
was teeming with industrious people. 
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Names that adorn and dignify the ecroU 

"Whose leaves contain their country''^ history.— HaZleck. 

So playful Love, on Isla's flowery sides. 

With ribbon-rein the iwUgnant lion gai&es.—Dannn. 

Pride dies with man ; but Taste ^redicta 
His imnwrtaiity.— Elliot. 

Thus freedom now so seldom wakes ; 

The only throb she gives 
Is when some heart indignant breaks. 

To show that still she lives.— Moore. 

In Aiaieet as in dress, in</i«i!iuality, founded upon any thing but generaX harmony 
and superior propriety, is offensive ; and good taste demands that each shall please 
by its total impression, not by its distinguishable details.— Oeorge P. Marsh. 

The power that nature has given us over our train of perc^tions may be 
greatly strengthened by proper discipline, and by an early application to business. 
— Lord Karnes. 

The hand that rounded Peter's dome 

And groined the aides of Christian Rome, 

Wrought in a sad sincerity ; 

Himself from God he could not free ; 

He builded better than he knew ;— 

The conscious stones to beauty grew. — JEhnerson. 

The (dominant spirit, however, that haunts this enchanted ?"C^on, and seems to 
be comwaw£?er-in-chief of all the powers of the air, is the a^arition of a figure on 
horseback without a head.— /mires'. 

With seeret course, which no loud storms annoy, 
Glides the smooth cw?rent of domestic joy. — Goldsmith. 

And, where the worser is prerfomireant. 

Pull soon the canker death eats up that lilant.— Shakespeare. 

He bestrides 
A proud One docile as a managed horse ; 
And singing, while the accorfiant hand 
Sweeps his harp, the Master Tides.-Wordsworth. (Arion.) 

There is in every true woman's heart a spark of heavenly Are, which lies dor- 
mant in the broad daylight of pros?)crity ; but which kindles up, and beams and 
blazes in the dark hour of adversity.— Irving. 

Yet, even there, a restless thought wiU steal, 

To teach the indolent heart it still ranst feel.— Willis. 
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Nid — nest. L. nidns. 

Nigr — black ; nigrescent (becom- 
ing black). L. niger, nigra. 

Nihil — nothing ; annihilate (re- 
duce to nothing). L. nihil. 

NobU — well known ; m>ble (dis- 
tingmshed, well known). L. 
nobiiis. 

Noc — hurt, harm ; innocuous 
(not hurting), innocent (not 
doing any harm). L. nocere. 

Noct — night ; noatvunaX, equi- 
noctial, nocturn (a night serv- 
ice). L. nox, nootis. 

Nod — knot ; node (one of the 
knots, or curves, in the moon's 
orbit). L. nodus. 

Noi {anoi) — vexation ; noisome 
{vexing). O. F. anoi. L. in, 
in ; odixan, hatred. 

Noiii — pasture ; nomad (a mem- 
ber of a wandering tribe, wan- 
dering in quest of pasture). 
Q-. nomos. Q-. newein, to as- 
sign. 

Nom — law ; astronomy (the laws 
of the stars), deuteronomy, 
economy (the law of the house- 
hold), autono?ray (the state of 
entire or virtual independence, 
the making of laws for self). 
G. noTOOS. Or. nemein, to dis- 
tribute. 

Nom {nomen) — name, term ; bi- 
nomial (having two terms), bi- 
nomial, polynomial, misnomer 
(a misnaming). L. nomen. 

Nomen — name ; nomenclature 
(terminology, the calUng of 
names). L. rurnien. 

Noniin — name ; nominal, nom^ 



inaie, Aenominate. L. nomen, 
nominia. 

Norm — rule; 'normal, abnormal 
(irregular), enormous (beyond 
all rule). L. norma. 

Not — mark ; denote (mark down), 
notable, notary (a writer, mark- 
er), note. L. nota. 

Not — known ; notice (a making 
knovm), notitj (make known), 
noiion (a conception, what is 
Imown), notorious (too well 
known). L. nosoere, notua. 

Nov — new ; nouel, no-uice (a new 
disciple), innoi;ate (to introduce 
new things), renotJate. L. nouus. 

Novem — nine ; Novemhev (the 
ninth month of the Boman 
year, which began with March). 
L. novem.. 

Nox — night; equinoa;. L. nox. 

Nox — hurt; noaiious. L. noa;a. 

Nu — nod; innwendo (an insinua- 
tion, as with a nod of the head). 
L. nwere. 

Nub — marry ; oonnwMal. L. ntir- 
beie. 

Nuc — nut ; nuAeus (a core or 
center, like the kernel of a nut). 
L. nux, nuoia. 

Nud — naked. L. nudus. 

Nugator — a trifler ; nugatory 
(worthless, as a trifle). L. nw- 
gator. L. nugari, to trifle. L. 
mtgse, trifles. 

Null — none ; annul, nullity, nul- 
lity, null. L. nullus, none. L. 
ne, not ; ullus, any. 

Numer — number ; nMwerous, 
nu/merate, enumerate, innur- 
merable, numencaX, supernw- 
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merary (extra, an extra num- 
ber). L. numerus. 

Numisiii — current coin ; numis- 
msitic (relating to corns). L. 
numisma.. Q-. nomisma,, no- 
mizeia., to adopt. G. nomos, a 
law. G. nomein, to distribute. 

Nounce ; nunci (mmti) — bring 
tidings, tell ; announce, de- 
nounce (tell fully), enunciate, 
nu/ncio (a special envoy or mes- 
senger), ■pronou/nce, renounce 
(give up, tell back). L. nuntiare. 
L. nwntiViS, a bringer of tidings. 

Nupti — a wedding ; nuptia\. L. 
nuptiee. L. wupta, a bride. L. 
nubere, miptus, to marry. L. 
mtbea, a veil. • 

Nut — nod; WM^ation (a nodding 
of the pole of a planet). L. 
nut are. 

Nutr — nourish ; nutrunent, nu- 
tritive, nwirition, nur&e, nurt- 
ure. L. nutrire. 

Nymph — bride; nymph (a beau- 
tiful maiden, fitted to be a 
bride). G. numphe. 

Obed — obey ; obedient. L. dbe- 
dire. L. ob, against, near ; 
audire, to hear, listen. 

Obei — obey; obeisance (a bow, 
as if offering to obey). O. F. 
obeir. L. obedire. 

Obel — a spit ; obelisk (a pointed 
shaft, resembling a little roast- 
ing spit). Q-. obelos. 

Obe.s — fat; obese. L. obesus. L. 
obedere, obesus, to cut away. L. 
ob, against ; edere, esus, to eat. 

Obit — death ; obituary (a death 



notice). L. obitum. L. obire, 
dbitum, to go near, go down. 
L. ob, against, near ; ire, to go. 

Objurg' — chide; oS/wrgration (re- 
proof, censure). L. objurgare. 
L. ob, against ; jurgare, to chide. 
L. jus, juris, law ; agere, to 
urge. 

Obliqu — slanting, awry; oblique, 
obliquity. L. obliquus. 

Obliv — forget ; oblivion {forget- 
fulness). L. obUvisei. 

Obscur — dark; obscure (in the 
dark). L. -obscurus. L. ob, 
against, over ; scurus, covered. 

Obseqiii — compliance ; obsequious 
(offering a groveling compli- 
ance). L. obseqvAum. L. ob, 
near ; sequi, to follow. 

Obsol — decay ; obsolete, obsolesr 
cent. L. obsolere. 

Obstin — set about, be resolved 
on ; obstinate (determined). L. 
obstinare. 

Obstreper — clamorous ; obstrep- 
erous. L. obstreperus. L. db, 
against ; strepere, to rattle. 

Occiput — back of head. L. occi- 
put. L. ob, against ; caput, head. 

Occult — concealed ; occupation 
(a concealing, observing). L. 
occMfere, oocultus. 

Occiip — lay hold of; occupy, oc- 
cupation. L. occupare. L. ob, 
near ; oupere, to take. 

Octav — eighth ; octane (an inter- 
val in music embracing eight 
notes), octavo (a book made 
from folding a sheet of paper 
into eight parts). L. octavxis, 
L. octo, eight. 



OCUL — OPHTHALM. 
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Ociil — eye ; ooulax (relating to 
the eye), ocul\s,t (one who treats 
the eye), 'bm.ocul&v (two-eyed), 
vn.onocula,r, inocMZate (to insert 
a bud, or eye). L. oculas. 

Od — song ; ode, *''epode(sMwgr after), 
melody,'* monody (a single song), 
palinode a (recantation, or sing- 
ing back), parody (a song beside 
another in imitation of the 
latter), prosody (the laws ac- 
companying song). Q. ode. G. 
ae/dein, to sing. 

Otl — -way, road, coming; odom- 
eter (an instrument for meas- 
uring roads), method (a ivay 
after), period (a way round, or 
complete circuit), synod (a conv- 
ing together). Q-. odos. 

Odl — ^hate ; odium, odious. L. odi, 
I hate. 

Odyn — pain; anodyne (a remedy 
that leaves one without pain). 
Q. odune. 

Old (eid) — form; asteroid, etc. G. 
eidos. 

Ol — emit odor ; redofent. L. 
otere. 

Ole — oil ; ofoaginous (oily), petro- 
Zeum (rock-oiZ). L. ofeum. G. 
elaion. 

Ole — olive-tree ; oteaster. L. elaia,. 

Olfact — scented ; olfactory (re- 
lating to smelling). L. olfacere, 
olfaotns, to scent. L. otere, to 
smell ; faoere, to make. 

Omal (homal) — even ; anomaly 
(something irregular, and there- 
fore wneven). G. homalos. G. 
homos, one and the same. 

Omin — omen ; ominous, abom- 



inate (to shrink from as ill- 
omened). L. omen, ominis. 

Oiiiui — all ; ommpresent (all, or 
everywhere present), omnipo- 
tent (aZZ-powerful), OTwniscient 
(aK-knowing), o?7imbus (de- 
signed for all). L. om,nis. 

Oner — burden ; onerous (burden- 
some), exonerate (to remove the 
burden of a charge). L. onus, 
oneris. 

Ononiato — name; onomatopoeia 
(name-making). G. onoma, ono- 
matoa. 

Oiiyin (onom) — name ; anony- 
mous (without name), homonym 
(having same name), raetony- 
my (change of name), patro- 
nymAc (father name), synonym 
(a narri,e, or word, that goes 
with another). G. onoma. 

Oo — egg ; oolite (a kind of lime- 
stone containing grains resem- 
bling the eggs, or roe, of fish). 
G. oon. 

Op — riches; opulent. L. opes. 

Opac — dark, obscure. L. opacus. 

Opaqu (opao) — dark, obscure ; 
opaque. L. opaous. 

Oper — work ; operate, co-operate 
(work together), opera (a musical 
work or production). 

Ophi — snake ; ophidian, ophi- 
cleide (an instrument made by 
adding keys to an old instru- 
ment called, from its twisted 
form, a serpent). G. ophis. 

Oplitlialm— eye ; ophthalmia (dis- 
ease of the eye), ophthalmoscope 
(an instrument for examining 
the eye). Q. ophthaknos. 
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The uniswse opens its pages to every eye ; the music of creation resounds in 
every ear ; the glorious tesons of iromortal truth, that are written in the sky and 
on the earth, aAdress themselves to every mind, and daim attention from every 
human heing.— George Barwroft. 

Though dormant in the secret breast 

Through the harsh toil, and grinding strife, 

And sluggish sfeep, that eke the rest 
Of the long acts of motley life :— 

Though dormant, may the guest divine 

Lurk in the lone, discolored sh.Tiae.--B'ulwer. 

Por He shall have damlnioia. 

O'er river, sea, and shore, 
Par as the eagle's pinion. 

Or dove's light wing, can soaoc.— Montgomery. 

I was happy to find my old friend, minced pie, in the retinne of the feast ; and 
finding him to be pei^«<;fly ortJwdox, and that I need not he ashamed of my predi- 
fecSon, I greeted him with all the warmth wherewith we usually greet an old 
and very genteel acgniamtstnoe.— Irving. 

Canst thou not minister to a mind diseas'd ; 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow; 

^026 out the written troubles of the brain ; 

And, with some sweet oWmous antidote. 

Cleanse the stufE'd bosom of that perilous etaS.—SMkespeare. 

"Without anecdote, what is biography, or even history, which is only biography 
on a larger soalef— Lowell. 

Like one that draws the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant Areanm.— Bryant, 

And mustered, in their simple dress, 

Por wrongs to seek a stern redress.— McLellan. 

How the day fits itself to the mind, winds itself round it like a fine drapery, 
clothing all its fancies. — Emerson. 

Scepters and thrones the morning realms have tried; 

Earth for the people kept her sunset side. 

Arts, manners, creeds, the teeming CWent gave ; 

Freedom, the gifts that freight the rejZMent wave, 

Pays with one ^w^eless pearl the guerdon due. 

And leaves the Old World debtor to the 'Sev^.— Holmes. 

And far down many a forest dale. 

The anmumes in i^mWous light 
Are trembling like a bridal veil.— Z)«F«?'«. 



OPIN — ORN. 
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Opin— suppose ; opinion. L. opirtr- 
ari. 

Opl Qiopl) — armor ; panopZy (in 
complete armor). G. hopla. G. 
hoplon, an implement. Gt. hopo, 
I am busy about. 

Oppid — town ; oppid&n (relating 
to large towns). L. oppidum. 

Opportun'"* — convenient. L. op- 
portunus. L. ob, near ; partus, 
harbor, access. 

Ops — sight, view ; autopsy (a post- 
mortem examination, a seeing 
for one's self), synopsis (a con- 
nected view). <3r. opsis. 

Opt — wish, choose; option, opta- 
tive (expression of a wish), 
a,dopt (choose to). L. optere. 

Opt — see ; optical (relating to sight), 
optician (a dealer in optical in- 
struments). Gt. optomai, I see. 

Optim — best; optimisai (a belief 
that aU is for the best). L. 
optimns. 

Or — mouth ; oral, orifice (an open- 
ing, a mouth). L. os, oris. 

Or ; orat — pray, address ; adore, 
inexorable (immovable by 
prayer), oration, orator, orison, 
peroration (the concluding ad- 
dress). L. orare, oro^us. L. os, 
oris. 

Or — gold — See aur. 

Oraciil — divine announcement ; 
oraoulax, oracle. L. orocwZum. 
L. orare, to pray. L. os, oris, 
the mouth. 

Orama Qiorama) — a view; dio- 
ra/ma (a iriew through a small 
opening), panorama (a view of 
all). Or. horama. Or. horao, I see. 



Orb — circle, sphere."."'' L. orbis. 

Orbit — a track ; orhit (the path 
of a planet), exorfiiiant (excess- 
ive, going out of the beaten 
track). L. orbita,. L. or&is, cir- 
cle, sphere. 

Orclie — dance ; orchestra (the 
place occupied by dancers in the 
ancient theater). G. orcheoiaed. 

Orcis (orciz) — adjure ; exorcise 
(to expel by solemn adjuration). 
G. ordzein. G. orcos, an oath. 

Ord — begin, weave ; exordium 
(the beginning of an oration), 
primordial (at the first begin- 
ning). L. ordire. 

Ordln — order ; ordinal (express- 
ing the order), ordinaxj (accord- 
ing to the customary order), 
ordwation (the conferring of 
orders), subordmate (of lower 
order, or rank). L. ordo, or- 
dinis. 

Ordlu — order, command, arrange, 
regulate ; co-ordmate {arranged 
together), inordinate {unregu- 
lated), ordinance (an order from 
authority). L. ordinaxe. L. 
ordo, ordmis, order. 

Org {erg) — work ; organ *^' ^^ (a 
working part, an implement), or- 
gies (excessive revelry, recalling 
the ancient rites, or actions, in 
honor of Bacchus), liturgy (pub- 
lic service). G. ergein. 

Origin''' — beginning. L. origo, 
originis. 

Orn — adorn, furnish ; adorn," 
ornament,"' ornate, suborn (to 
supply, or furnish, with false 
testimony). L. drnare. 
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Oriiitli — bird; ornithology (the 
science of birds), ornithorhjin- 
cus (having a snout like a duck). 
Or. ornis, ormthos. 

Orphan — destitute ; orphan (des- 
titute of parents). G. orphanoa. 

Ortho — straight, correct ; ortho- 
dox '** (correct opinion), orthoepy 
(the correct pronunciation of 
words), orthoceraXite (a fossil in 
the form of a straight horn), 
orthogra,Tphy (the correct ivritdng 
of a word). Q. orthos. 

Oscill — swing ; oscillate. L. os- 
cillare. L. oscillum, a swing. 
L. oscillura, a Uttle mask of 
Bacchus (swinging in the vine- 
yard to propitiate the god of 
the vine). L. os, mouth, coun- 
tenance. 

Oscul — kiss ; osculate. L. oscu- 
lave. L. osculura, little mouth. 
L. OS, mouth. 

Oss — bone; osseous (bony), ossify 
(to convert into bone. L. os, 
ossis. 

Oste — ^bone ; osteology (the science 
of bones), periosteum (the cov- 
ering of a bone). Q. osteon. 

Ostens — show, appear; ostensible 
(in appecvrcmce). L. ostendere, 
ostensuB. L. ob, near ; tendere, 
stretch. 

Ostrac — potsherd, tile; ostracize 
(to banish by voting on tiles, 
or shells). Ot. ostraoon. Q. os- 
trcoTX, oyster. 

Outr — ^beyond-; outrage (excessive 
violence). F. outre. L. ultra. 

Ov— egg; oval (et/gr-shaped), ovi- 
form, oviparous (eg'gr-producing), 



synovium (the membrane en- 
casing the egrgf-shaped bone at 
a joint). L. ovum. 

Ov — shout ; ovation (a loudr^voiced 
welcome). L. ovare. 

Overt — opened, open ; overt (pub- 
lic, open to view), overture (a 
piece of music rendered at 
the beginning, or opening, also 
a proposal, an opening of a 
question), overture (a begin- 
ning, a proposal). O. F. oveir, 
overt. 

Oxy — sharp, acid ; oxygen (the 
acid-producer), oxyxnal (a mixt- 
ure of the acid vinegar with 
honey), paroajj/sm (the fit of a 
disease, a sharpening beside). 
G. occws. 

Oz — smell ; osone (a peculiar prin- 
ciple in the atmosphere, no- 
ticed by its smell after an elec- 
tric discharge). G. osein. 

Pabul — food. L. pabulxua. L. 
^ascere, to feed. 

Pac — peace ; paoity (to quiet, 
make peace). L. pax, paois. 

Pac (pass) — step ; pace. L. passus. 
L. pandere, passns. 

Pacliy— thick; pac^derm (hav- 
ing tliick skin), poc^j/cephalous 
(having thick head). G. paoTms. 

Pact — fastened; ooTapaot (fast- 
ened together), impact (a fast- 
ening, or sticking, against). L. 
pangere, pactus. 

Pact — agreed ; pact (an agree- 
ment), compact (an agreement 
or bargain with). L. paoisci, 
pactus. L. pcuiere. to agree. 



PJED — PAR. 
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Paed — child ; pcedobaptism, peda- 
gogue (a c?i«7d-instructor). Q-. 
pais, paidos. 

Palae {paJai) — old, ancient ; pa- 
ZoBOgraphy (the study of ancient 
writings), poteology (the study 
of ancient remains), palceon- 
tology (the study of life in 
ancient geological ages). G. 
palaios. &. palai, long ago. 

Pale {palai) — wrestle ; patestra 
(a ivr6stling-sc\ioo\). G. palaiBin. 
Q-. pale, a wrestling. 

Palin — again ; jpoKndrome (a 
word or sentence which is the 
same whether read forward or 
back ; it therefore runs back 
again ; as, madam), palinode 
(an ode in which a recantation, 
or recalling again, is made), 
jpa^mpsest (a manuscript on 
which a second writing has 
been made, and to receive 
which the surface was rubbed, 
or prepared, agraw*). Gr. palin. 

Palis — pale, stake; palisade (a 
defense of heavy stakes). F. 
palis. F. pal. 

Pall — mantle. L. paUa,. 

Pall (paM) — straw ; pallet (a 
stra/w bed or mattress). F. 
paille. 

Pall — become pale ; pallid, pallor, 
pale. L. pallere. 

Palli — cloak ; palliate (to excuse, 
as if covering with a cloak). 
L. palliwca.. 

Palp— feel ; palp&hle. L. palpare. 
L. palpaxi, to handle. 



Palpit — throb ; palpit&te. L. pal- 
pit&ve. L. palpave, to feel, 
quiver. 

Panip — cram, glut ; pampev. 
Low Ger. pampew. Low Ger. 
pampe, broth. 

Pan — bread ; pantry (the bread 
room), pannier (a ftread-basket), 
apponage (a dependency grant- 
ed to a relative for his bread, 
or maintenance), company 
(those eating bread together). 
L. paras. 

Panel ; pans — spread out ; ex- 
pand, expanse, expansive. L. 
pandere, passus. 

Papaver — paper. L. papaver. 

Papilion — butterfly ; papiliona- 
ceous. L. papilio, papilionis. 

Par — equal ; disparity {inequal- 
ity), disparage (make light of, 
render unequal), par {an amount 
egwa? to the face value), parity 
(a putting of like, or equal, 
things together), pair (two equal 
things), peer''* (an equal), com- 
pesr (an associate, a familiar 
eqiMl). L. par. 

Par — get ready, set; compare 
{set together), porade (a display 
gotten up specially), prepare 
(get ready beforehand), repair 
{get ready again), separate {set 
apart), se'uer {set apart), se^yeral 
(more than two, separated, or 
{set apart), pare (to trim, get 
ready). L. parare. 

Par — ward off, guard; parasol 
(a shade to ward off the sun). 



* By the application of heat, a palimpsest is often caused to reveal the original 
composition. In this way some very valuable records have been recovered. 
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The dulcet sound 
Steals from tlie deck o'er wiUing waves, 
And listening dolphins gather To\ini.*—Woraf!worih. (Arion.) 

Doubt, like the Bohan Upas, spreads 

A blight where'er ye tread ; 
And Hope, a pensive mottmer, sheds 

The tear o'er harvests dead.— ilfrs. Sigourmy. 

While ye in lasting durance pent, 

Yoiir silent lives eTaploij 
For something more than dull content. 

Though haply less than joy. 

— Wordsworth. (Gold and Silver Fishes.) 

Fastidionsnesa is only another form of «g'otism ; and all men who know not 
> » where to look for truth save in the narrow well of self will find their own image 
at the bottom, and mistake it for what they are seeking.— ZoweS. 

Their glory rests on letters, which create 
A more enduring state ; 

For what is most remembered among men 
Is not the sword, but pen.— Stoddard. 

A king can mak a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, and a' that ; 
But an honest man's aboon his might, 

Guid faith, he maunna fa' that \—Bums. 

Sweet Echo, sweetest nymph, that liv'st unseen 

"Within thy airy shell. 
By slow Jfeonder's margent green. 
And in the violet-embroider'd vale. 

Where the love-lorn nightingale 
Nightly to thee her sad song moumeth veU.— Milton. 

Around his brows a beamy wreath 
Of many a liKent hue ; 
All purple glowed his cheek, beneath, 
In«6nate with ie-w.— Coleridge. (The Rose.) 

* Arion was a famous musician of Corinth. Returning from a musical contest in Italy, 
laden with prizes of great value, the sailors of his vessel conspired to destroy him and secure 
his treasures. On being informed of their purpose, he asked leave to sing his death-song. The 
wonderful melody, though failing to move the stony hearts of his murderers, drew around the 
vessel a shoal of dolphins. As he sprang into the sea, one of those creatures received him on 
his back and bore him in safety to Corinth. The sailors arrived in due time and reported him 
drowned by accident. To their amazement and destmction, they were confronted by their in- 
tended victim alive and well. 



PAR — PAST. 
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parapet (a rampart for guard- 
ing the breast), parachute (an 
apparatus for breaking, or 
warding off, the fall from a 
balloon). F. parer. It. parare. 
L. porare, to get ready. 

Pur — produce, bring forth, come 
into sight; parent (one who 
brings fcn-th offspring), appeor 
(to come into inew). L. parere. 

Pariet — wall ; pariet&l (forming 
the ^udLl of the skull). L. pa- 
ries, parietis. 

Pari — speak ; parZance (a form of 
spe,eoh), parley (to speak with 
an enemy about conditions), 
porZiament (a deliberative, or 
speaking, body), parlor (a room 
for conversation), parole (a 
verbal promise). F. parler. 

Parochi — neighborhood, parish ; 
parochial (belonging to a par- 
ish), parish. L. parochia. Q. 
paroikia. G. paroicos, neigh- 
boring. G. para, near; oicos, 
house. 

Parr (pair) — father ; parricide 
(the killing of a father). L. 
pater, patris. 

Pars ; part — part ; apart (to one 
side, or part), apartment (a 
room apart from others), par- 
cel (a little bundle, or part), 
parse (to give the parts of 
speech and their properties), 
partial (leaning to one side, or 
pa/rt), particle (a little part), 
portion. L. pars, partis. 

Pars (para) — sparing ; parsimony 
(stinginess, excessive sparing). 
L. parous. 



Part ; partit— divide, share, sep- 
arate ; compartment (one of 
similar divisions of an inclosed 
space), depart, imparl (give a 
share to), partisan (one who 
adheres strongly to a side, as 
a sharer in its fortunes), por- 
tition, party (a division), repar- 
tee (a witty reply, a sharing 
again), tripartite (of three 
parts). L. parftre. 

Partlcip — sharing in ; partici- 
pate, partioipal. L. particeps, 
particips. L. pars, partis, part ; 
capere, to take. 

Pass — step ; compass (a circuit, 
a step around, hence to em- 
brace), pace (a step), pass (to 
step by), passage (a means of 
passing), passport (a permission 
to pass through the port), sur- 
pass ""^ (pass beyond), trespass 
{pass beyond the limit of an- 
other's right). L. passus. 

Pass — See pat. 

Past — feed ; pasture (a feeding 
place for animals), pastoral (re- 
lating to shepherds, the feed- 
ers of flocks), pastor (the feeder 
of a flock), pastern (the joint 
by which a horse is tethered 
at pasture), pastel (a colored 
crayon resembling a little roll 
of bread or food), pastille (a 
small cone of aromatic sub- 
stance, resembling a little roll 
of bread), repast (a meal, 
a feeding again), pester (to 
bother, hamper, like hobbling 
a horse in the pasture). L. 
passere, pastns. 
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PAT — PATRI. 



Pat — lie open; patent (quite ap- 
parent, open to view). L. patere. 

Pat; pass— suffer, feel, endure; 
patient i™' ™ (a sufferer), par- 
tient (enduring), coropaiible 
(harmonizing with, enduring 
together), passive (suffering, 
submitting, enduring), passion 
(strong feeling), compassion 
(suffering or feeling with). L. 
pati, passns. 

Pat — walk ; peripatetic (walking 
around). Q-. pateo. G. patos, 
path. 

Pater ; patr — father ; paternsd, 
patrician (of noble rank, like 
the Roman senators, or far- 
thers*), patriarch,^^ patrimony 
(inheritance from a father). 



patron^"^ (a protector, as of a 
father), patronymic (a father's 
name modified f). L. pater, 
patri. 

Path — feel, suffer ; pathetic (stir- 
ring the feelings), pathos (that 
which causes feeling), antip- 
athy (intense dislike, a feeling 
against), homceopathy (see 
TiamcB), hydropathy (see hydr), 
allopathy (see all), sympathy''^ 
(a feeling with another in his 
troubles). G. pathein. 

Patr — See pater. 

Patri — country, race ; patriot (a 
lover of his country), expatriate 
(to send into exile, out of one's 
country). L. patria. O. patria. 
L. G. pater, I father. § 



* The Roman senate was restricted to wealthy and noble families, the com- 
mon people (or plebs, plebeians) being excluded for centuries from participation 
in the government. Hence the real nobility or aristocracy came to mean those 
families of senatorial rank and dignity ; that is, those families which had sup- 
plied at some time a member to the senate (jmires). On account of the exclusive- 
ness of the patricians, and their undisguised disdain for the plebeians, or com- 
mon people, the term patrician came to include, somewhat, the idea of haughti- 
ness or disdain. But its principal sense includes the better quaUties of a true 
nobility. 

t iPatronymios were very common in early Greece. The heroes of the Hiad 
all (or nearly all) had patronymics. Achilles, the son of Peleue, was called Felides ; 
Agamemnon, the son of Atreus, was called Atrides ; Diomed, the son of Tydeus, 
was called Tydides, etc. Such names as Johnaon, WUliarmon, Jameson, EoberUon, SU- 
ptwnsan, etc., where all originally patronymics. The system of surnames, or family 
names, has superseded, in most countries, the system of patronymics. 

X The number of identical words and formative elements in the Q-reek and 
Latin languages indicates a close relationship between the men speaking them, 
and a common ancestry at a date comparatively recent. The separation occurred 
in prehistoric times. But the evidence is conclusive that they left the Aryan 
hive as one migration or tribe, and that they divided on reaching the Bosporus, 
a portion moving southward to occupy the coasts, islands, and peninsulas of the 
^gean Sea, while another portion bore to the right, beyond the mountains and 
the Adriatic, entering Italy as its final population. The material remains of the 
prehistoric races have nearly all disappeared from the face of the earth ; but 
their history is, nevertheless, written with great exactness and considerable full- 
ness from the evidences fixed in speech, a material that defies the con-oding 
effects of time and the track of vandalism. See Aryan. 

% One's native country has ever been spoken of as the fattierland, while his 
speech has been designated the motlier tongue. 



PAu — pend; pens. 
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Pau — cease ; pause, repose (patise, 
or rest, again). G. pauein. 

Pauper — poor ; paup&r, poverty, 
poor. L. pauper. 

Pecc — sin ; peccable, peccant, 
peccadillo. L. peccare. 

Pectin — comb ; pectinal. L. pec- 
tew, pectinis. 

Pector — breast, chest; pecioral, 
expectorate (to spit, to expel as 
from the chest), L. pecius, 
pectoj'is. 

Pecul — appropriate to one's own 
use ; peculate (to appropriate 
trust funds). L. peoulari. 

Peculi — private property, un- 
common ; peculiar.''^ L. peculi- 
um. 

Peciiiii — property, money; pe- 
CMTOary (relating to money). 
L. pecunia. L. pecMS, cattle, 
property. 

Ped (pcect) — boy, child; pedobap- 
tism (the baptism of a child), 
pedagogue (the leader of a 
child*). G. pais, paidos. 

Ped — foot ; pedal (pertaining to 
the foot), biped (a two-footed 
animal), expedite (to make 
fooi-looae), impede (to entangle 
the foot), pedestal (the fgot- 
stall), pedicel (the foot-sta\k of 
a leaf), quadruped (a four- 
Zoomed animal). L. pex, pedis. 

Pelag — sea; archipeZag'o (a sea 
interspersed with many islands, 
like the .^gean, the chief sea 
of the ancient Greeks). G. pe- 



Pell ; pills — drive, urge ; com- 
pel (drive with), dispel {drive 
apart), expel {drive out), impel 
{urge against), propel {drive for- 
ward), repel {drive back), re- 
pulse (an overthrow, a drive 
back), pulse (the throb, or drive, 
of blood through the arteries), 
appeaZ (call, or urge, upon). L. 
peWere, pulsus. 

Pell — a skin, fur ; pedicle (a thin 
film, a small skin), pelt (a skin), 
peHsse (a silk habit, formerly 
a furred robe), peel (strip ofE 
the skin), surpHce (an outer 
garment, formerly made of 
skins). L. peHis. 

Pelv — a base ; petois (the bony 
cavity at the base of the ab- 
domen). L. peMs. 

Pen {posn) — pain, punishment, 
penalty ; penal (related to pun- 
ishment), penitent (deeply sorry, 
suffering the punishment of 
regret), pwwish (to inflict a 
penalty), impwwity {freedom 
from punishment), subposwa 
(an order to appear at court 
under a penalty for disobe- 
dience), pain, repent"^" (suffer 
pain). L. poswa. 

Pend; pens — hang, weigh (as 
in a hanging scale), pay (as if 
by weight), pendant (a hanging 
ornament), pendent i™' "^ {hang- 
ing), pendulous {hanging), pend- 
ulum, (the hanging wire of a 
clock), pensile {suspended), pen- 
sion (a sum paid at intervals 



* Originally a slave, who M th« chUd to soliool. 
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White as the snows of Apennlne 
Indurated, hy trost.—Wordewort/i. 

And Mm I reckon the most learned scholar, not who can unearth for me the 
buried dynastieB of Sesostris and Ptolemy, hut who can unfold the theory of this 
j)ffirtlcular "Wednesday.— .Sta«r»o«. 

Jul. Hist, Eomeo, hist 1— O, for a /afconer's voice, 
To lure this tassel-gentle back again I 
Bondage is hoarse, and may not speak aloud ; 
Else would I tear the cave where echo lies. 
And make her airy tongue more hoarse than mine 
With re^efifion of my Eomeo's name.— Shakespeare. 

He has not sweetness, nor solid knowledge, nor lofty aim. He had a rare skill 
for rhythm, unmatched fadiity of expression, a firm, auctile thread of gold.— Mnerson. 
(Byron.) 

It was that fatal and pei^/irfious hark. 

Built in th' ec/i^«e, and rigg'd with curses dark. 

That sunk so low that «a<Ted head of thine.— iK«toH. 

E'en the wild poplar leaves, that, pendent, hung 
By stems elastic, quiver at a breath, 
Kest in the general oalm.— Wilcox. 

'Tis said, in summer's evening hour 
Flashes the golden -colored flower, 
A fair electric Aame.— Coleridge. 

She studied not the meanest to eclipse, 

And yet the wisest listen'd to her lips; 

She sang not, knew not Music's magic skill, 

But yet her voice had tones that sway'd the -will.— Campbell. 

I oaU a comjjfete and generona education that which fits a man to perform justly, 
sMUfuUy, and magnoreimously, all the offices, both public and ^tiate, of peace and 
war. — Milton. 

There's Holmes, who is matchless among you for wit ; 
A Leyden-jar always full-charged, from which flit 
The electrical tingles of hit after hit.—Loicell. 

Give me the harp of ejnc song. 
Which Homer's fingers thrilled along ; 
But tear away the sanguine string, 
Por war is not the theme I aing.— Moore. 

There would we linger oft, entranced, to hear 
O'er battle-fields the epic thunders Toll.—Samis. 



PENETE — PERFID. 
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as a gratuity), pensive "^ (sad, 
thoughtful, tending to ponder 
or weigh matters), append (add 
to, fiang to), compendmm (an 
abridgment, a saving of ex- 
pense), compensate *' (pay an 
equivalent, or what will weigh 
icith the article or favor re- 
ceived), Aspend (hang from, 
Jiang on), expend {pay out, 
weigh out), impend (hang over), 
pansy ^^^ (the flower of thought, 
a pondering or weighing), per- 
pendicular (forming a right 
angle, as does the hanging 
plummet with the horizon), 
prepense (weighed, or pondered, 
heforehxmd, premeditated), pro- 
pensity (a leaning toward, a 
hanging forward), suspend 
(Tiang under). L. pendere, pen- 
sus. 

Penetr — pierce into ; penetrate. 
L. penefrare. 

Penn — feather, wing ; pen (a 
writing implement, formerly 
made of a quiU or feather). 



pennon (a streamer, beating 
the air like a wing or feather), 
L. penna. 

Pens — See pend. 

Penuri — want, need ; penury 
(extreme destitution), penuri^ 
ous (extremely sparing, as if 
in great need). L. penuria,. 

Peps ; pept — cook, digest ; pep- 
sine (a substance that aids di- 
gestion), dyspepsia (bad diges- 
tion). G. pepfein. 

Per — try ; experience (thorough 
trial), expert (thoroughly tried, 
hence skilled), peril (great dan- 
ger, or trial). L. penri. 

Per — come to naught ; perish 
(to be lost, to decay, come to 
naught). L. perire. 

Peregrin — travel ; peregrina- 
tion (traveling about), pilgrim* 
(a traveler). L. peregrinan. 
L. peregrinus, foreign. L. 
pereger, a traveler. L. per, 
through ; egrer, ager, a field, 
land. 

Perfid — treacherous ; perfidy 



* For many centuries Christians have been making pilgrimages to Jerusalem, 
the Holy City which contains the tomb of the Saviour, and which was the scene 
of TTia ministration and His suflferlngs. The violence done to Christian pilgrims 
led to the great uprising of the Middle Ages called the Crusades (the wars under 
the banner of the cross). Those wars caUed into service the knighthood and 
chivalry of the period. Conspicuous among the Christian knights were the kings 
of England and France, Elchard Coeur de Lion and St. Louis, while the crescent 
had among Its champions the renowned Saladin. After the varying fortunes of a 
most romantic and world-stirring struggle, Jerusalem became a Christian city, and 
remained so for two hundred years, when it again sank under the domination of 
the infidel. It has remained in his possession to the present. But the Crusades 
were not in vain ; the stir and movement of a universal war disseminated ideas of 
geography and history, shook off the torpor of the Dark Ages, started the human 
mind anew on the lines of scientific inquiry, precipitated the revival of learning, 
and with it the menta,l illumination that has transformed the modern world. 
The Mohammedans likewise have ever made their pilgrimages to their own holy 
city, Mecca, the burial-place of their prophet, Mohammed, 
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FERNICI — PHALANX; PHALANG. 



(treachery). L. perfidus (liter- 
ally "putting away faith"). 
L. per, away ; fides, faith. 

Pernici — destruction ; pernicious 
(extremely injurious, or de- 
structive. L. pernicies (liter- 
ally "thorough daughter"). L. 
per, thorough ; nex, necis, 
slaughter. 

Perpendicul — plummet ; per- 
pendicular (forming a right 
angle, as does the plummet 
with the horizon). L. perpevr- 
dioulum (literally "the careful 
measurer"). L. per, thorough- 
ly; pendere, to weigh. 

Perpetr — perform thoroughly ; 
perpetrate. L. perpetrate. 

Perpetu — continuous ; perpet- 
ual^"^ (continvAng forever). L. 
perpetuus. L. perpes, perpetis. 

Pervicac — willful; pervicacious. 
L. pervicax, pervicaces. 

Pessini — worst ; pessimist (one 
who sees in society a tendency 
to the worst). L. pessimus. 

Pest — plague; pest, pestiferous 
(ptop'tie-bringing, detestable), 
pestilent (hurtful as a plague), 
pestilence (the plague). L. 
pestus. 

Pest (paist) — struck ; anapes^ (a 
foot in prosody, the exact re- 
verse, or strike back, of a dac- 
tyl). Q. paistos. Q. paiein, to 
strike. 



Pet (pett) — breast ; parapet (a 
defense for the breast). It. 
petto. L. pectis. 

Pet ; petit — attack, seek, ask ; 
petition (a request, an ashing), 
appetite^"" (the desire for food, 
the inclination to make an a<- 
taok upon food), competent "' 
(being sufficient for, seeking 
luith), competitor (a rival, one 
who seeks an object with an- 
other), impeius (an attack upon), 
impetiious (rushing forward, as 
to an attack), peiulant (fretful, 
ready to attack), repeat (attack 
again). L. petere, petitus. 

Petal — leaf ; petal (one of the 
leaves of a flower). Q-. petalon. 

Petiol — little stalk ; petiole (the 
footstalk of a leaf). L. petiolus. 

Petr — stone, rock; petriiy (turn 
into stone), petroleum (rock-oiX), 
saltpeter (the salt of the rock), 
Peter (a roclc), Petrsea (the 
Pocky Arabia), pier (a mass of 
stome-work). G. petros, petra. 

Phag — devour, eat; anthropo- 
phagi (cannibals, man-eaters), 
esophagus (the gullet which 
carries to the stomach what is 
eaten), sarcophagus (a stone re- 
ceptacle for a body, formerly 
supposed to consume, or de- 
vour, the flesh). Q. phagein. 

Phalanx; phalang' — a battal- 
ion. G. phalanx,* phalanges. 



* The (amoua Macedoman phalanx enabled King Philip and his son Alexander 
the Q-reat to conquer the world. This plialanx was an invention of Philip's, and 
consisted of a close array of men several ranks deep trained to look their shields 
together, and, with their long spears projecting outward, to rush forward as a 
single mighty magliine of war, Before this irresistible machine the arioies of 



PHAN — PHOE. 
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Plian — show, bring to light, ap- 
pear ; phantom (an appearance, 
a specter), diaphanous (trans- 
parent, showing through), EpipTi- 
any (the feast of the showing 
forth of the Saviour to the 
wise men of the East), fancy 
(the power of mind which 
causes images to appear), fan- 
tastic *- (odd, in the nature of a 
phantova of the imagination). 
G. jp^anein. 

Pharniac — drug ; pharmacy (a 
place where drugs are com- 
pounded), pTjarwiocopceia (a 
treatise on the making of medr- 
ioines). G. pTiarmaoon. 

Phas — appearance, declaration ; 
phase (an appearance present- 
ed), emphasis (special stress 
upon a word). G. phasic. 

Phem — speech ; blaspAeme (to 
speak hurtful things of sacred 
personages or subjects), euphe- 
mism, (a figure by which a harsh 
expression is softened, a well 
speaking). Q.pTieme. Q.phemi, 
I say. 

Pheii {phadn}— show, appear ; phe- 
nomenon (an appearance), phe- 
nogam (see gam). G. pJiainein. 

Plier — carry, bear, bring ; pe- 
rip^ry (the circumference, or 
hne bearing around, of a poly- 
gon), parapTiemalia (apparel 



and ornaments, like the outfit 
of a bride brought to the side 
of her husband's possessions), 
Chvistopher (the Christ bearer*). 

Pliet — spoken ; prop/iei (one who 
foretells). G. phetes. G. pliemi, 
I say. 

Phil — fond, loving ; ^Manthropy 
(see anthrop), philoso'phy [love 
of wisdom,), philology (the his- 
tory of language, lave of words), 
philter (a love potion). Phi- 
lander (a lover of man), Phili-p 
(lover of a horse), Theophilus 
(a lover of God). G. philos. 

Phleb — vein ; phlebotomy (blood- 
letting, and therefore vein- 
cutting). G. phlehs, phlebos. 

Plileg — burn ; phlegm (a viscous 
humor supposed to be due to 
inflammation, a burning). G. 
phlegein. 

Phoc — seal ; pAocine (relating to 
seals). L. phoca,. G. phoce. 

Phon — sound ; phonic (belonging 
to sounds), phonetic (represent- 
ing sounds), euphony (sounding 
well), symphony (harmony, 
sounding together). G. phone. 

Phor — bringing ; phosp7M)?-us (see 
phos), (bringing light), meta- 
phor (a transferring, or carry- 
ing over, of a word from one 
use to another f). G. pharos. 
G. pherein, to bear. 



brave single warriors were unable to make a stand, and the nations of the world 
fell In succession under the domination of Macedon. Alexander Is said to have 
wept because there were no more worlds to conquer. 

* A term first applied in medieval legend to St. Christopher, who was said to 
have carried Christ across a stream, in the form of a little child. 

+ A metaphor often originates in the fancy of an individual, and becomes his 
contribution to literature. But many metaphors have originated among the 
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Every soul is a celeatial Venus to every other soul. The heart has its Sabhaths 
and juMlees in which the world appears as a, JtyDwneaX feast^ and all juxtnr&X 
sounds and the circle of the seasons are erotic ode% and dances. I^yve is omnipres- 
ent in nature as motive and reward. Love is our highest word and the synonym of 
OroA..— Lamb. 

Oh, pass not, pass not heedless by ; 

Perhaps thou canst redeem 
The breaking heart from misery :— 

Gto, share thy lot with ima.—Anonymom. 

But what insotent /ami/iar durst have mated Thomas Coventry '—whose person 
was a qiiadrsAe, his step massy and elephantine, his face square as the lion's, his 
gait peremptory and path-keeping, indiscrflble from his way as a moving column, 
the scarecrow of his inferioTS, the brow-beater of equals and 5«pe/iors, who made a 
solitude of children wherever he came, for they fled his insui^erable presence, 
as they would have shunned an Elisha bear.— ia»i6. 

These syltoWes that Nature spoke. 

And the thoughts that in him woke. 

Can adc?Kately utter none 

Save to his ear the wind-harp iaae.— Emerson. 

"Wave of the wilderness, a,dieu! 

Adieu, ye rocks, ye wilds and woods I 
Roll on, thou element of blue. 

And fill these awful sofltudes \— Goodrich. (Lake Superior.) 

He spake of love, such love as Spirits feel 

In worlds whose course is equable and pure.— Wordsworth. 

He comes to break oppression. 

To set the captive free ; 
To take away trans9»'es«ion, 

TUid rule in equity.— Montgomery. 

When the storms 
Of the wild JEquinm;, with all its wet. 
Have left the land, as the first deluge left it, 
With a bright bow of many colors hung 
Upon the forest tops.— Brainard. 

The sneer equivocal, the harsh reply. 

And aU the cruel language of the eye.— Hannah More. 

Aloof with Jiermit-eye I scan 

The present works of present man— 
A wild and dream-like trade of blood and guile. 
Too foolish for a tear, too wicked for a smile \— Wordsworth. 



PHOS; PHOT — PIL. 
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Phos ; phot — light ; phosphorus 
(the light-bearing substance), 
photograph'** (written, or pro- 
duced, by light). G. phos, 
photos. 

Phrag — fence ; diaphragm (the 
great fence, between the thorax 
and abdomen). G. phragnuni, 
I fence. 

Phras — a speaking ; phrase. G. 
pTirasis. Q. phraseiu, to speak. 

Phren — brain, mind ; phrenoX- 
ogy (the science of the special 
paxts of the brain). G. phren. 

Phtlieg (phtheng) — cry out, ut- 
ter; apothegm (a terse saying, 
or utterance). G. phthengomai. 

Plithis — consumption ; phthisis 
{consumption of the lungs), 
phthisic. G. phthisis. G. phthi- 
nein, to decay. 

Phthong — sound : Aiphthong 
(double sound), aphthong (with- 
out sownd). G. phthongos. G. 
phthengomai, I cry out. 

Phylacter — guardian ; phylac- 
tery (an amulet used as a pro- 
tection). G. phulacter. G. phu- 
lassein, to guard. 

Pliyll — leaf ; phytophagous (leaf- 
devouring, hving on leaves), 
chlorophyl (the green pulpy 
substance in a leaf). G. phul- 
Zon. 

Pliysi — nature ; physiognomy 
{knowledge of one's nature ob- 
tained from the features), phys- 



(ology (the science of the nat- 
ure, or functions, of the organs 
of a body), physic (a remedy 
adapted to the nature of the 
body), physics (the science of 
the nature of material things). 
G. phisis. G. phuein, to pro- 
duce. 

Phyt — plant, grown ; phytology 
(the science of plants), phytion- 
ous (living on plants, or plant- 
devouring), neophyte (a new 
convert, one newly planted). 
G. neos, phyton. G. phuein, 
to grow. 

Pi — propitiate ; expmte (to atone 
for, to suffer for, hence to 
satisfy or propitiate), piacular 
(having power to atone, or pro- 
pitiate). L. piare (literally "to 
appease with pious rites "). L. 
pins. 

Pi — devout ; pious, piety, pity 
(S3niipathy, a characteristic of 
piety). L. pins. 

Piano — even, smooth, soft; pi- 
anoforte (see fort). It. piano. 
. L. planns, even, level (see 
plane). 

Pict — paint; picture^ (a paint- 
ing), depict (to describe vividly, 
as if to paint down). L. ping- 
ere, pictns. 

Pig (ping) — paint ; pigment (a 
paint). L. pingere. 

Pil — rob ; compile (gather to- 
gether from various sources. 



people at large, and have become a permanent feature of the language. A large 
percentage of the words in the dictionary are permanent metaphors, embodying 
apt and often very beautiful figures. 
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PIL — plaud; PLAUS. 



as robbers do their spoils). L. 
are. 



Pil— hair; depilatovy (removing 
Tiair), plush (a hairy fabric). 
L. pilvLS. 

Pil — pillar; pillar, ^'"' pile. L. 
pila. 

Ping (pang) — fasten ; impinge 
(fasten against). L. pangere. 

Pinn — feather, wing; pinn&te 
(having leaflets like feathers), 
pinion.^^ L. pinna, penna. 

Pinn — peak ; pinnacle. Low L. 
pi/rvna. L. pinna, a feather. 

Pir (peir) — a trial, attempt ; em- 
piric (settling by trial or ex- 
perience), pirate (a da/ring rov- 
er). G. peir a. 

Pise — fish ; j^isoatorial, piscicult- 
ure. L. piscea. 

Pist — pound ; piston (the pownd- 
ing cylinder in a pump barrel, 
or in the cylinder of a steam- 
engine), pestle (an implement 
for pounding substances in a 
mortar), pistil (a pesfle-like 
part of a flower). L. pinseve, 
pistus. 

Plac — please; placable (capable 
of being mollified, or rendered 
pleased), placid (composed, as 
if thoroughly pleased), complor- 
cent (being thoroughly pleased 
with one's self). L. plaoere. 

Plag — stroke, blow ; plague (a 
heavy blow, a destructive dis- 
ease). L. plaga. 

Plagi — ^kidnapping ; plagiary (the 
stealer of another's writing, 
as if a kidnapper of the child 
of his brain). L. plagium. 



Plain (plan) — level, flat ; plain 
(a level surface), explain (to 
make thoroughly clear, or lev- 
el). L. planus. 

Plain (plang) — lament, bewail. 
L. plangeve. 

Plaint (planet) — bewail, com- 
plain ; plaint, plamitive, plaint- 
iff, coraplaint. L. plangexe, 
planotus. 

Plais — please; complaAsani (en- 
deavoring to please). F. pla/lsic. 

Plan — flat, level, smooth; es- 
planaAe (a leveled place in a 
park), plan (a representation 
on a flat surface), plane, plank. 
L. planus. 

Plan — wandering ; planet '*• ^ 
(one of the wandering, as con- 
trasted with the fixed, stars). 
G. plane. 

Plant — plant.'"* L. planta. 

Plant — sole of the foot ; planti- 
grade (walking on the sole of 
the foot). L. planta. 

Plas(s) — mold, form ; plaster (a 
substance easily molded on), 
plastic (soft, easily molded), 
^protoplasm (the vital vegetable 
substance, the first form of life 
in matter). G. prolos, plassein. 

Plat — flat; platitude (a flat ex- 
pression), platiorm., plateau, 
plate. F. plat. G. platus, broad. 

Plat — silver; ptoifina (a silver- 
like metal). Sp. plata. O. F. 
plate, hammered plate. F. plat, 
flat. 

Plaud ; plans — clap hands ; ap- 
plaud, plaudit, plausiWe, ex- 
plode. L. plaudere. 



PLE; PLET — PLIO. 
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Pie ; plet — fill ; complement 
(that which completes, or fills 
out), complete {filled out), de- 
pletion (emptying, or unfill- 
ing), expletive (a word that fills 
out an expression without add- 
ing to the sense), impfement (a 
tool used in executing, or fill- 
ing in, a work), replete (thor- 
oughly filled, filled back), sup- 
plement (an addition, a fill up), 
supply (to provide, to fill 
under). L. plere, pletus. 

Pie— to sail; Pfeiades* (a con- 
stellation of seven stars, whose 
rising indicated a safe time to 
sai[). Q-. ^feein. 

Pleb — the people ; plebeian (of 
the common people). L. plebs, 
plebis. 

Plen — fuU ; plenty, lepleniah 
{fill again), plenitude, plenary 
(complete, very full), plenipo- 
tentiary (having full powers). 
L. plenus. 

Pleon — more ; pleonasm (a re- 
dundancy of speech). Q-. pleon, 
pleion. Gr. pleos, full. 

Pletli — crowd, throng ; plethora 
(fullness, as of a thronging 
quantity). G. pl&thos. 

Pleur — rib, side ; pleura (the 
covering of the lungs, secluded 
near the ribs), pleurisy (in- 



flammation of the pleura). G. 
pleura. 

Plev — be surety ; replevy (to re- 
claim goods on a pledge to try 
the right in a suit). F. plevis,. 

Pli — fold, bend; pliahle, pliant 
(easily bent), apply {bend to a 
task), apply ''^ {fold to), deploy 
{unfold), display "« {un-fold), 
employ''*^ {fold in), imply {fold 
in), reply {fold back), supplant 
{bending under). F. plier. L. 
plicare. 

Plic — fold, bend, embrace, twine ; 
complicate (make complex, or 
twined together), expl'ioate (ex- 
plain, un-fold), explicit (dis- 
tinct, unmistakable, thoroughly 
un-folded), implicate (to in- 
volve, einbraoe, or include in 
some questionable transaction), 
implicit (complete, unreserved, 
embracing fully), simplicity *' 
(of a single, or the same, fold), 
supplicate (to entreat on bended 
knee), dupWoate (a copy, mak- 
ing the original two-fold). L. 
plic&ve. 

Pli u til — brick, tile; plinth {the 
lower, or brick-shaped, part of 
the base of a column). G. 
plinthos. 

Pllo {pleion) — more ; pliocene 
(pertaining to the -more recent 



* -The Pleiades were fabled to be the seven daughters of Atlas transferred by- 
Jupiter to be a constellation in the sky. But six of the stars are visible to the 
naked eye, and the ancients supposed that the seventh concealed herself out of 
shame for having given her love to a mortal, Sisyphus, while her sisters were 
sought by the gods themselves. This is the famous myth of the lost Pleiad. 

The group, Pleiades, is supposed to be the central group in the Milky "Way, 
and one of its stars, Alcyone, is considered to occupy the apparent central point 
of the universe, around which it revolves. 
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t 
All I not alone by colors bright 

Are ye to heaven alliad^ 
When, like essential forms of light, 
Ye mingle or divide. 

—Wordsworth. (Gold and Silver Malua.) 

Where metfiseval towns are white on all 
The hill-sides, and wh6re every mountain's crest 
Is an Etrurian or a Eoman wall. — Longfellow. 

Nor ever shall the Muse's eye 

TJnraiJftired greet thy beam; 
Theme of prime^?al propAecy, 

Be stUl the /wet's theme.— Campbell. (The Bainbow.) 

And from the sky serene and far 
A voice fell, like a falling star, 
Excelsior \—L(mgfell<nv. 

When Music deigned within the grosser sphere, 
Her subtle essence to intoli.— Wordsworth. 

Ever unmoved they stand. 

Solemn, eternal, and prond.-Long/ellow. (The Mountains.) 

Men of kttera belong essentially to the laboring class ; they are links in the 
chain which binds together the widely diversified elements of society. They rise 
from the sre«^al mass, and should not seporate from it.— ffewg'e Bancroft. 

And the plea that this or that man has no time for culture will vanish as soon 
as we desire culture so much that we begin to examine seriously our present use of 
our time. — Matthew Arnold. 

This is no Q-recian /able, of fountains running wine. 

Of maids with snaky tresses, or sailors turned to awine.—Macaulay. 

Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 

(That last inj!;TOity of noble mind) 

To scorn deliglita, and live laborious days.- Milton. 

This above all,— To thine own self be true ; 
And it must follow, as the night the day. 
Thou canst not then be false to any maa.Shakespeare. 

Again see Phoebus in the morning : 
Or ilush'd Aurora in the roseate dawning I 
Or a white JVolad in a rippling stream ; 
Or a rapt seraph in a moonlight beam ; 
Or again witness what with thee I've seen. 
The dew by fairy feet swept from the green, 
After a night of some quaint jubilee 
Which every elf and fay had come to Bee.—Keate. 
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tertiary deposits). Q. pleion, 
more ; oomios, recent. 

Plo — folded ; diptoma (a docu- 
ment conferring some power 
or honor, formerly double, or 
twofold). G. ploos. 

Plor — to cry out, wail ; de- 
plore^*^ (to wail thoroughly, to 
lament), exptore^'* (to search 
out, like the crying hounds on 
the chase). L. plorare. 

Plum — feather ; plvmiage (the 
feathers of a bird), plmraQ (a 
waving feather), plume (to take 
pride in, as a feather in the 
cap), nom de plume (the "name 
of the pen," which was formerly 
a quUl, or feather, an assumed 
name of a writer). L. pluma. 

Plumb — lead ; plumb (a piece 
of lead on a string), plumbago 
(like lead), plumber (a worker 
in lead), plummet^ (a lead- 
hne), plwmp (straight down- 
ward, Uke the lead). L. plumb- 
um. 

Plur — more; pZtwal (expressing 
more than one). L. plus, 
pluris. 

Pluvi — rain ; pluvial (rainy), 
plover (the bird of the rainy 
season). L. pluvia. 

Pneumat — wind, air; pneumalh 
ic (relating to wind or a/i/r). 
Gr. pneuma, pneumatos. G. 
pneeia, to blow. 

Pneumon — lung ; pneimumia. 
Gr. pnewmon. Or. pneein, to 
blow. 

Po {poi) — rxiake ; jpoem (a pro- 
duction, "T thing made), poesy, 



poet -■''' (the maker), onoma- 
topcBa {wordr-making). G. poi- 
ein. 

Poach (pooh) — pouch, bag ; 
poach (to steal game and carry 
it off in a bag), poach (to cook 
an egg so as to preserve it in 
the form of a pouch). F. poche. 

Pod — foot ; antipodes (those with 
feet directly opposite), chiropo- 
dist (one who attends to the 
hands and feet), tripod (a three- 
footed frame). G. pous, podos. 

Polgu (pung) — prick; poignant. 
L. pungere. 

Pols — weigh, balance; poise,''* 
equipoise. O. F. poiser, peiser. 

Pol — make smooth ; poHsh, in- 
terpofete (insert, polish, in be- 
tween), poHte (polished). L. 
poHre. 

Pol — sell ; monopoly (selling 
alone). G. potein. 

Polem — war ; polemical (war- 
like). G. pofemos. 

Polls — city ; acropoMs (an upper 
cMy), metropolis (a great com- 
mercial center, like an ancient 
mother city, or founder of col- 
onies), necropoZis (the city of 
the dead). G. polis. 

Polit — citizen, subject of govern- 
ment ; polity (form of govern- 
msnt), cosmopolite'^" (a citizen 
of the world). G. polites. G. 
polis, city.' 

Poll— fine flour ; poZZen (the flour- 
dust of flowers). L. poZZis. 

Pom — apple ; pomegranate (the 
apple with grains or seeds in 
it), pojnmel (the apple, or knob, 
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of a saddle), pomade (formerly 
made of apples). L. pomum. 

Pomp — a sending, procession ; 
pomp (display, like a proces- 
sion). G. pompein, to send. 

Pon — to place, put; component 
(composing, or placing together), 
deponent (putting down, put- 
ting aside), exponent (placing 
out), opponent (one opposing, 
or placing against), -postpone 
(place after). L. ponere. 

Ponder — weigh ; ponder, ponder- 
able, ponderous, ™ imponder- 
able, preponderate (out-weigh). 
L. ponderare. L. pondus, pon- 
deris, a weight. 

Pont — bridge ; pontoon (a float 
used in the construction of a 
temporary bridge), pontiff (the 
chief priest at Rome ; the 
pope ; originally an officer 
having charge of the construc- 
tion of roadways and bridges). 
L. pons, pontia. 

Popul — people ; popular, popu- 
late, populace, depopwZate. L. 
popti?us. 

Por — passage ; pore. G. poros. 



Pore — pig ; porcine (pjgi-like), 
pork, porcupine (the pig with 
the spines), porpoise (the pig- 
fish). L. porcus. 

Port — carry, bear, bring ; porta- 
ble (capable of being moved 
about, or carried), porter (a 
carrier of burdens), portage (a 
carrying place between two 
lakes or streams*), portfolio 
(a case for carrying papers), 
por to anteau (a bag for carry- 
ing clothes), portly (of large size 
and dignified bearing), comport 
(suit, carry with), deport (bear), 
dispori (amuse, carry away), ex- 
port (carry out), import (carry 
into), import (to signify, bring 
in), import'™ (signification), im- 
portant'" (of serious i/mport), 
p\voj)ort (to imply, carry 
through), purpori, repori** 
(bring back), sport''" (for dis- 
port), suppori (uphold, fteor un- 
der), transport™ (carry across, 
beyond). L. poriare. 
Port — harbor, entrance, door, 
gate, access; port (an entrance 
for vessels), portal (a gate). 



* Previous to the introduction of railroads, goods were moved almost exclusively 
by inland navigation. Not only were the larger bodies of water and rivers utilized 
by sailing vessels (and later by steam-boats), but even the smaller streams were 
traversed by flat-boats pushed along with poles. By thus pushing up to the head- 
waters of one stream and carrying across (portage) to the headwaters of another 
basin, navigation was secured for vast distances. The most noted portages of his- 
tory were those between the heads of the Persian (}ulf and Eed Sea respectively 
and the Mediterranean. The vast trade of India (" The wealth of Ormus and the 
Ind ") flowing up during all ages to the mftrkets of the Western world was car- 
ried in caravans over the great portages above named. Paraous cities, such as 
Persepolis, Baalbek, Palmyra, and Bagdad, sprang up on the route of this over- 
land trade, this general portage, and waxed wealthy and populous, in the midst 
of deserts, by simply supplying the passing needs of those engaged in the mighty 
stream of trade. To avoid the expense and delay of that portage, Columbus 
faced his vessel to the west and discovered a new world. 
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portcullis (a sliding gate. See 
coT), porter (a gater-keeper), por- 
tico (a porch at an entrance), 
opportune (timely, having ready 
access), impor^ne (to urge, 
when there is not ready access). 
L. portns. 

Pos — place, put, lay; coropose 
{put together), depose(put aside), 
dispose (place apart), expose 
(place out), impose (lay upon), 
interpose (put between), oppose 
(place against), pose (to oppose 
with troublesome questions), 
propose (place before), purpose 
(intend, place before the mind), 
puzzle (a difficult question pre- 
sented, or opposed, for solu- 
tion), repose "" (place back), sup- 
pose (imagine, place under), 
transpose (put across), pose (an 
attitude, a placing). F. poser. 
G. pausis, a pause. G. poiiein, 
to cease. G. pawesthai, to cease. 

Pos — a drink ; symposium (a 
merry feast, a drinking to- 
gether). G. Posis. 

Posit — place, put, settle ; posi- 
tion (a placing), positive (de- 
cided, settled), apposite (suita- 
ble, put near), composition (a 
placing together), deposit (place 
down), disposition"* (a placing 
apart), exposition (an exposing, 
or placing out), imposition (an 
imposing, or putting upon), im- 
post (a tax put upon goods), 
impostor (a deceiver, one who 
imposes or puts upon), inter- 
position (an interposing or put- 
ting between), juxtaposition (a 



placing near), opposite (placed 
against), posture (a placing), 
■preposition (a word placed be- 
fore a noun or pronoun to show 
its relation to some other word), 
proposition (a statement put 
forward), repository (a store- 
house where things are laid 
away), supposition (a supposing 
or putting under), transposition 
(a transposing or putting across). 
L. poreere, posiius. 

Poss — be able, have power; pos- 
sible (within the scope of abil- 
ity), posse (a sheriff's party, the 
power of the county). L. posse. 

Poster — coming after; posterity 
(the generations coming after), 
posterior (later, coming after, 
also hinder), postern (a hack 
door or gate), preposterous 
(thoroughly absurd, reversing 
all the suggestions of reason, 
placing the after before). T-i. 
posterus. 

Posthiini (postum) — latest born ; 
posthy/mous (born after the 
death of the father, hence, ap- 
pearing after the death of the 
author). L. pos^wmus. 

Postal — ask, demand; postulate 
(an assumed, or demanded, 
supposition), expostulate (to 
reason earnestly with, to ask 
from). L. postulare. 

Pot — drink; potion (a draught), 
potation (a drinking bout), po- 
table (fit to drink), poison (a 
destructive substance, usually 
taken in the form of a drink). 
L. potare. L, potiis, drunken. 
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The pmnp and flutter of brave /ofconry, 

llie bells, the jesses, the bright scarlet hood, 

The flight and purrait o'er field and wood.— XoTtg/isBow. 

No /(Kfious voice 
Called them unto the field of gemrovts fame. 
But the pure conswrated love of home.— J'ercival, 

Jjet fraud and wrong and baseness shiver, 

Por still between them and the sky 
The falcon Truth hangs ^i«ed forever, 

And marks them with his vengeful eye,— Lowell, 

Take this for granted, once for all — 

There is neither chance nor /ate, 
And to sit and wait for the sky to fall. 

Is to wait as the foolish wait.— Alice Gary, 

A piece of work 
So bravely done, so lich, that it did strive 
In workmanship and value ; which, I wonder'd, 
Could be so rarely and exacfly wrought. 
Since the true life on't was.—Shakespeare. 

SiB falchion flashed along the Nile, 

His host he led through Alpine snows ; 

O'er Moscow's towers, that blazed the while. 
His eagle-flag unrolled— and froze 1 

—Pierpont. (Napoleon at Best.) 

Education gives fecundity of thought, copiousness of illustration, quickness, 
vigor, fancy, words, images, and illustrations ; it (decorates every common thing, 
and gives the power of trifling, without being undig'mified and absurd.— Sydney 
Smith. 

Nor let me waste another hour 

"With thee, thou/«tora, aieep.—Barmxih More. 

StiU to ourselves in every place consigned, 
Our own felicity we make or &nA..—OoldsmUh. 

The lordly head that sits above. 

The heart that beats below, 
Their several ofjice plainly prove. 

Their true retofion show. — Saxe. 

"When the facts are not oj'i^anized into /acuity, the greater the mass of them 
the more will the mind stagger along under its burden, hampered, instead of 
helped, by its ^guisitions.— Herbert Spencei; 
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Potent — powerful ; potentate (one 
having great political power), 
ommpotent {all-powerful), po- 
tent {powerful), potential (hav- 
ing latent power), plenipoten- 
tiary (a person invested with 
full power, such as power to 
negotiate a treaty). L. potens, 
potentis. 

Poiil — a hen ; poultry (domestic 
fowls), pullet (a young hen). F. 
poule. 

Pract {pracs) — do ; practice ^'^ (to 
do), practical (capable of being 
done). G. prassein. 

Practic — fit for business. Q-. 
practices. G. prassein, to do, 
accomplish. 

Pragm — a deed, thing done ; 
pragmatic (pertaining to busi- 
ness). G. pragma,. 

Prais — See preci. 

Pras — leek ; chrysoprose (a stone 
of a yellow-green color, re- 
sembling a combination of 
gold and the green leek). G. 
prason. 

Prav — crooked; deprave (make 
utterly crooked). L. prav\xs. 

Precari — to pray ; precarious 
(doubtful, calling for prayer). 
L. precari. 

Precat — pray ; deprecate {pray 
to remove), imprecate (call down 
upon in prayer). L. precari, 
precatxis. 

Preci (preit)— price, value; pre- 
cious (of value), appreciate (to 



value, to increase the value of), 
depreciate (to put down the 
value), praise (to value). L. 
premium. 

Preciplc {precipit) — headlong ; 
precipice (a headlong descent). 
L. prceceps, prcecipitis. L. prce, 
before ; caput, capitis, the head. 

Precipit — headlong ; precipitate 
(to cast headlong). See precipio. 

Precosi — prematurely ripe ; pre- 
cocious. L. prcBcox. L. prce, 
before ; aoqueve, to cook, ripen. 

Pred. {proed) — booty; predatory 
(in quest of booty). L. prceda. 

Predic — proclaim, declare ; predi- 
cate (to assert as belonging to 
something), predicate (that 
which is predicated, or asserted, 
of a thing), preach (to declare 
the word). L. prcedioare, lit- 
erally to say before. ■ L. prce, 
before ; dicare, to say, 

Pregn — See prehend. 

Prehend ; preliens— take, seize, 
grasp; a^pprehend (to seize 
■ upon), comprehend (to grasp 
together, to include), reprehend 
(to reprove, to hold back), pre- 
hensile (capable of grasping), 
impregfwable (not to be taken). 
L. prehendere, prehensus. 

Preni — See prim,. 

Prenii — See em. 

Presbyter — elder ; presbytery (an 
assembly of the elders of a 
church*), pries* (the elder). G. 
presSMteros. 



* Some very romantic expeditions were made at the dawn of modern explora- 
tion and discovery. The expedition of Pone de Leon into Florida in quest of the 
fountain of youth is familiar to aU. Of the same visionary nature were the 
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Prestigi — weight or influence; 
prestige. L. proBsHgiu.ni. 

Prim — first; prime (in the first 
stage or condition), primary 
(in the first stage), prim,er (a 
first book), primeYed (of the 
first age), pri/mitive (in the first 
stage), primogenitive (the sys- 
tem of favoring the first-born), 
primrose (the first rose of 
spring), prim (neat, delicate, 
like a first crop of hair), pre- 
mier (the first officer of a cab- 
inet). L. primus. 

Princip — chief ; principal, princi- 
ple (a truth of cTi^e/ importance), 
principality (the domain of a 
prince or chief), prince (one of 
the chief men). L. principa, 
principis. 

Prior — before. L. prior. 

Pris (prehens) — seize, grasp, hold ; 
prisori, prise (a seising lever), 
coraprise, enterprise {an under- 
taking, a seizing among), re- 
prisal (a seizing in return), sur- 
prise (a seizing upon). L. pre- 
hendere, prehensus. 

Pris (priz) — saw ; prism (having 
the form of a piece sawn off). 
G. prizein. 

Pristiii — ancient; pristine. L. 
pristinus. 



Priv — single ; private, privacy, 
privilege (a favoring opportu- 
nity, like a law for the bene- 
fit of a single person), depri-ue 
(to take from, and thus leave 
the possessor single, or desti- 
tute). L. pri'uus. 

Prob — test ; probation (a testing), 
probe, pro&able (likely to stand 
the test), appro&ation, reproSate 
(rejected on test), prove, reprove. 
L. probare. L. profcus, good, 
excellent. 

Pro!) — ^honest, excellent ; pro&ity. 
L. pro&us. 

Prodigi — token, portent ; prod- 
igy. L. prodigium. 

Prol — offspring, increase ; proHflc 
(rapidly increasing). L. protes. 

Prolix — extended. L. prolixus. 
L. pro, forth ; liquere, to flow. 

Promen — walk ; prowewade (a 
walk). O. F. promewer. Low 
L. prominare, to drive forward. 
Low L. pro, forward; minare, 
to drive, lead. 

Prompt — brought forward. L. 
prom,ere, promptas. 

Pronmlg — publish ; prcwiM^g'ate 
(to publish abroad). L. pro- 
mulgare. 

Pron — inclined forward; prone. 
L. pronus. 



numerous expeditions into Central Asia in quest of the mytMcal Presler John. 
A rumor had reached Europe that some missionaries had penetrated to the capi- 
tal of a powerful and wealthy Tartar chief, and had made of him such an exem- 
plary convert that he consented to become a presbyter (prester) in the Christian 
Church and to adopt the Christian name .Tohn. Tt was further reported that 
toward Europeans, those who hailed from Christendom, his liberality was lavish, 
even unbounded. There was, thrrefore, a wide-spread desire to visit this Eastern 
wonder. Parties, fcreat and small, were for ages wandering over the steppes of 
Asia. They found not the wonderful prester ; but they found Asia, and, like Pouoe 
de Leon, they contributed their mite to the growing science of Geography, 
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Propag — peg down; propagate 
(to extend, like a series of lay- 
ers pegged down). L. propagare. 

Proplnqu — near ; propinquity 
{nearness). L. propinquns. L. 
prope, near. 

Propiti — favorable ; propitious, 
propitiate. L. propitius. 

Propri — one's own, peculiar, se- 
lect ; appropHate, propertj, 
propriety (select or approved 
behavior). L. proprius. 

Proselyt — an arrival ; proselyte 
(a convert, a new arrival to a 
cause). G. proselutos. Q. pros, 
toward ; erchoraai, to come. 

Proto — first ; protomartyr (the 
first martyr), pretoplasra (see 
plass), prototype (an original 
or model, the first type), pro- 
toxide (the first oxide), proto- 
zoan (an animal of the lowest, 
or first, division). G. protos. 

Prov — See prob. 

Province {provinci) — a territory, 
conquest ; province. L. pro- 
vinoia. 

Pro vis — provide ; provision (that 
which is provided), proviso (a 
provision). L. provideve, pro- 
visas. See vid. 

Proxim — nearest, very near ; 
proximity, ajyproximate (to ap- 
proach very near), proximo 
(the next, or nearest, month), 
L. proxvmna. 

Prud (provid) — foresee, provide ; 
prudent ™ (careful, providing 
against trouble), prude {an 
over-nice, or prvAent, woman), 
jurispr-wttence (the science of 



law, as made and provided). 
L. providere. L. pro, before ; 
videre, to see. 

Prun — plum. L. prunnm. 

Prur — itch ; prurient. L. prurire. 

Psall — touch, twang a harp ; 
psakn, psaltery. G. psallein. 

Psest — scraped ; palimpsest. (See 
palin). G. psestos. 

Pseud — false ; pseudonym {false 
or assumed name). G. pseudos. 

Psych — soul, mind; psychology 
(the science of mind), psychical 
(pertaining to the souT), me- 
tempsychosis (a change or pas- 
sage of the soul from one body 
into another). G. psuche. G. 
pstbchein, to blow. 

Pubert — age of manhood ; pu- 
berty. L. pubertas. 

Pud — feel shame, blush ; im- 
pudent {unblushing). L. pru^ 
deve. 

Puer — boy; puerTle (boyish). L. 
puer. 

Pugil — ho-s.er ; pugilist. Jj. pugil. 

Pugn — fight ; pugnacious, repug- 
nant (thoroughly distasteful, 
fighting back), impugn (attack, 
fight against), oppugn (discredit, 
fight against). L. pugnare. L. 
pugnus, a fist. 

Pulmon — lung; pulmonary. L. 

pulmo, pulmonis. 
Puis — drive ; pulse (the drive of 
the blood through the arteries), 
repulse {drive back). L. pellere, 
pulsus. 
Pulver— dust, powder ; pulverize 
(reduce to powder). L. puhms, 
pulveris, dust. 
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'Tis midnight 1 on the mountains brown, 
The cold, round moon looks deeply down : 
Blue roll the waters ; blue the sky. 
Spread like au ocean hung on high. 
Bespangled with those isles of light. 
So wildly, spiritually bright 1— 
Whoever looked upon them shining. 
And turned to earth without repining ; 
Nor long'd for wings to soar away. 
And TniY with their eternal day i— Byron. 

In the least 
As well as in the greatest of his works. 
Is ever manifest his presence ']nudL.— Wilcox. 

Sit, Jessica : Look, how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ; 
There's not the smallest orb, which thou behold'st, 
But in his motion hke an angd Bings.—Shxikespeare. 

^^Let there be light 1" — When from on high, 

O Gk)d, that first coTamandTaent came. 

Forth leaped the sun ; and earth and sky 

Lay in his light, and felt his Aame.—Pierpont. 

Segion of life and light I 

Land of the good, whose earthly toils are o'er. 

Nor frost, nor heat, may blight 

Thy t)«mal beauty ; /«rtile shore. 

Yielding thy blessed fruits for evermore \— Bryant. 

In his hand he swayed a ferale, that scepter of despotic 'power.— Irving. 

Ay, gloriously thou standest there. 

Beautiful, boundless ^77?iament I 
That, swelling wide o'er earth and air. 

And round the horizon bent. 
With that bright vault and sapphire wall 
Dost overhang and circle aM..— Bryant. 

O, what a glory doth this world put on 
For him, that, with a fervent heart, goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well performed, and days well spent \—L(mgfeUow. 

Vainly the fowler's eye 
Might mark thy dislaid flight to do thee wrong. 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 

Th.y flgnre floats along.— Bryant. (To a Water-fowl.) 



PUN — QUARANT. 
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Pun — punish ; impunity (escaping 
without pv/nishm&nt). 'Li.pvmie. 
L. pcBnsL, pain. 

Puiict — prick, point ; punctoxe, 
punotuaX (on the "pointy, punot- 
uate (to attach the limiting 
points), pitnc^illio (a nice httle 
point of honor), corapunctioTi 
(a pricking of conscience). L. 
pungere, punctus. 

Pnng — prick ; pungent, expunge 
(remove, prick out). L. pungere. 

Pup — boy, girl, doll; pupil (the 
boy or girl learner, also the 
central spot in the eye in which 
the little image may be seen), 
puppet (a little doll), pupa, (a 
chrysahs, the little child). L. 
pupxis, pupa,. 

Pur — pure ™. L. purws. 

Pur — pus ; pwrulent. L. pus, puris. 

Purg — purify ; purge, expurga,te. 
L. purga,re. L. puma, pure ; 
ag'ere, to compel, make. 

Pusill — mean ; pusillarnxooxia 
(mearir-spirited). L. pu,sillus. L. 
pulsus, small. 

Pustul — bhster, pimple. L. pus- 
tula,. L. pusula. 

Put — think, reckon, suppose ; 
covapute {reckon together), dis- 
pute {think apart), impute 
{reckon against), puta,tive (ac- 
counted, reckoned), repute 
{think again). L. puta,Te. L. 
putus, clean, clear. 

Put — cleanse, lop off (as in 
clecmsing trees of worthless 
branches); a,mputa,te {lop off 
around), depute {cut off from). 
L. putare. L. putus, clean, clear. 



Putr — rotten ; putrid. L. puter, 
putris. L. putrere, to be rot- 
ten. L. puter e, to stink. 

Pygm — fist ; pygmy (a very 
small person, about as large 
as from the elbow to the fist). 
G. pygm,e. 

Pyl — gate, passage ; pt/torus (the 
passage to the entrails), Ther- 
mopylee (the Passage of the 
Hot Springs). Q-. pule. 

Pyr — fire; pyre (a funeral fire), 
pi/rotechnics {fire^works), em- 
pyrean, (the lofty region ex- 
posed to the fire of the sun). 
G. pur. 

Quadr — square, fourfold ; quad- 
rate '^^ (make square), quadran- 
gle (a court having four angles), 
qu,adrant (one of the four equal 
parts of a circle), quadrennial 
(recurring once in four years), 
gwodrilateral (a four-sided 
plane figure), quadrille (a square 
dance), quMdriilion (a million 
raised to the fourth power), 
quudra-ped (a four-footed ani- 
mal), quadruple {four-fold), 
squadron'" (a troop of horse 
forming a square). L. quadms. 

Qual — what sort ; quality, qual- 
ity (to limit, to m.ake of a par- 
ticular kind). L. qualis. 

Quant — how much ; quantity 
(the how muxh). L. quantns. 

Quarant — forty; quarantine (a 
forty days' detention to pre- 
vent the spread of disease). 
F. quarante. L. quadraginta. 
L. qvadrns, fourfold. 
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QUART — QUOT. 



Quart — fourth ; quart (the fourth 
of a gallon), quart&n (recurring 
on the fourth day, as a quartan 
ague), quarter, quartet (music 
in four parts), quarto (having 
the sheet of paper folded into 
four parts). L. quartus, fourth. 
L. quatuor, four. 

Qiiass — shatter, shake, strike ; 
quash (to annul, to crush), con- 
cussion (a violent shaking to- 
gether), disciiss (to debate, to 
shake asunder), peroMssion 
{striking through), rescue (to 
save, to drive away danger 
again). L. quatere, quassus. 

Quater (quatuor) — four ; quater- 
nary (consisting of fours), qua- 
fernian (a set of four), quatrain 
(a stanza of four lines). L. 
quAituor. 

Quer — complain ; querxAous, 
(given to complaining), queri- 
monious, quarrel^" (a dispute, 
as over some complaint). L. 
queri. 

Quer (qu^r) ; quisit {qimisit) — 
seek, ask ; query (an asking), 
acquire (to obtain to one's self, 
as after seeking), conquer (to 
overpower, as if after going 
in qusst of, to seek with), dis- 
quisition {an inquiry, a seek- 
ing apart), enquire (to seek 
into), exquisite (very fine, and 
therefore sought out), inquest 
(an inquiry into), inquire (to 
search into), inquisition (an in- 
quiring into), perquisite (an 
incidental profit, thoroughly 
sought), quest (a search), ques- 



tion, request (a seeking back), 
require (to seek hack). L. queer- 
rere, qucesitns. 

Quiesc — rest, become quiet ; 
quiescent (remaining quiet), ac- 
quiesce (to yield, to rest in a 
conclusion requested). L. qui- 
escere. 

Quiet — quiet ; quiet, a.cquit (to 
discharge, to quiet the charge), 
quit (free, put at rest), quite 
(free, therefore at rest), requiem 
(a mass for the dead, a service 
for the repose of a soul), re- 
quite (to pay back, to quit 
again), coy {quiet, stilV), decoy 
(to allure, to quiet down). L. 
quietus. 

Quin — five at a time; quinary. 
L. quini. 

Quinc {quinque) — five; quinoxxux 
(an arrangement by fives). L. 
qudnque. 

Quint — fifth ; gwOT^uple {five- 
fold), quintessence (the pure 
essence of a thing, the ffth 
essence as distinct from the 
four elements). L. quintns. L. 
quinque, five. 

Quir — See quer. 

Quisit — See quer. 

Quorum — of vsrhom ; quorum 
(the number, of whom, who 
may transact business). L. 
quorwn. L. qui. 

Quot — how many ; quota (a share, 
a how many), quotient (the re- 
sult in division, the how many 
times), aiiquot (contained an 
exact number of times in an- 
other number). L. quot. 



RAB — EECT. 
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Kab — rage, rave ; rabid, rabies. 
L. robere. 

Rabbel — chatter ; rabble (a crowd 
of noisy chatterers). O. Du. 
rabbeln. 

Raceni — cluster; recewe (& clus- 
tering inflorescence). L. race- 
inxxs. 

Ract {rhact) — break; cataroci (a 
fall, break down, of water). G. 
rhiigrmiA. 

Rad — scrape ; abrade {scrape 
away). L. radere. 

Radi — ray, shine; radiant,''* ir- 
radiate (to send out rays). L. 
rodjare. L. rodius, a ray. 

Radi — ray; radius (a ray from 
the center of the circle). L. 
radius. 

Radic — root ; radical (going to 
the root), eradicate (pull out by 
the roof), radish (a root vegeta- 
ble). L. radix, radicis. 

Ram — branch ; ramify (branch 
off). Ij. ramus. 

Ran — frog ; ranunculus (little 
frog). L. rane. 

Ranc — smell ill, strong, harsh; 
rajicid, rawcor. L. rawcus. 

Rant— be enraged. O. Du. rarafen 

Rap; rapt — seize, grasp; rapa- 
cious (grasping), rapine (the 
seising of plunder), rapid 
(snatching away), ropiure™'"* 
(a seising), raptores (birds that 
seise their prey). L. ropere, 
rap^us. 

Rar — thin, rare. L. rarus. 

Ras — scrape ; erase (scrape out), 
abrasion (a scraping away), 
rase (to demolish, as of scrap- 



ing away), rosor, i'asorial (a 
term applied to scraping birds). 
L. radere, rasus. 

Rat — think, calculate, determine, 
settle ; ra^io (a calculation), rat- 
ify (to confirm, make settled), 
rate (a settled price or value), 
ration (a fixed allowance of 
provision), rational (having 
reason, or the thinking faculty). 
L. reor, raius. 

Rav — ^bear away ; ra'uage, rauine. 
F. ratiir. L. ropere. 

Re — thing ; real (belonging to 
things), rebus (a word repre- 
sented by things or objects), 
republic (the public matter). E. 
res. 

Reav (reafi) — plunder; bereave 
(deprive of). A. 8. rea^an. A. 
S. reaf, clothing, robe. A. S. 
reo/an, reaf, deprive. 

Rebuk (rebouqu) — blunt, a weap- 
on, put aside a request. O. ¥. 
rebouquer. F. rebouquer, to 
obstruct, stop the mouth. F. 
bouque (bouche), mouth. L. 
buooa, the pufEed cheek, mouth. 

Rebut (rebout) — repulse, over- 
come ; rebut. O. F. reboutev. 

Recent — fresh. L. recens, rer- 
centis. 

Recip — receive, take; recipient 
(the receiver), recipe (a prescrip- 
tion, a take thou). L. recipere. 
L. re, back ; capere, to take. 

Keclproc — returning, alternat- 
ing ; reciprocal, reciprocity, re- 
ciprocate. L. reciprocvis. 

Rect — ruled, right, straight ; 
rectangle (having only right 
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To see Mm striding along tlie prq^e of a hill on a, windy day, witli his clothes 
bagging and fluttering about him, one might have mistaken him for the ffenins 
of /amine de«ce»(iing upon the earth, or some scarecrow eloped from a cornfield.— 
Irving. 

Look, look, through our glittering ranks afar. 
In the iiyZnite azure, star after Btax.— Bryant. 

Or lily heaving with the wave 

That feeds it and defends.—Wordsworth. 

To the farthest waU of the flrmament,— 

The boundless vieihle smile of Him, 

To the veil of whose brow our lamps are dim.— Bryant. 

It depends on what we read, after all manner of ^^rofessors have done their 
best for us. The true university of these days is a odUection of books.— Carlyle. 

There, mildly dimpling. Ocean's cheek 
'Rejlects the tints of many a peak 
Caught by the laughing tides that lave 
These Edens of the Eastern via,ve.— Byron. 

"When the spear in coi\Jiict shakes, 

And the strong lamx shivering hreaks.-Zongfellow. 

"Would I had waked this mom where -PTwence smiles 

AUoam with beauty, a white rose full of Uoom.—Emma, Lazarus. 

I saw her bright r^ecfion 

In the waters under me, 
Idke a golden g'ofctet falling 

And sinking into the sea. — Lortgfellow. 

Afl some vast river of unfailing source. 

Rapid, exAaws^less, deep, his numbers flowed. 

And opened nevr fmmtaim in the Auman heart.— JBj/ron. 

Use can make sweet the peach's shady side, 
That only by r^ectio-a tastes of s^xn.— Lowell. 

Last night I heard a harper sound his strings all suddenly and sweetly, 
And one sang with him, in a voice blown like a fivte upon the dark. 
********* 
A fiute, a bird, a Uving soul, the song swept by me in the dark. 

—Harriet Prescott Spofford. 

Ah me 1 the fifty years since last we met 

Seem to me fifty /o/jos, bound and set 

By Time, the great transcHfier, on his shelves, 

"Wlierein are written the histories of ourselves.— Xorea/feSoM. 



RECUPER — REPRIEV. 
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angles), reotity (make right), 
reoaiinear (made up of straight 
lines), recfitude {uprightness), 
correct,^ direct" {rule apart), 
erec<"* {upright). L. regere, 
rectus. 
Becuper— recover ; recuperative. 

L. recuper are. 
Becus — reject, escape, dodge ; 
recusant {rejecting a cause or 
opinion), ruse (a trick, a dodge). 
L. recusare. L. re, back ; 
cau^a, cause. 
Beclol — emit odor; redolent. L. 
red, again; ofere, odere, to be 
odorous. 
Bedout — fear; redoutable (in- 
spiring fear). O. 'F. redoutev. 
Eefrag- — oppose, thwart; ref rag- 
able, irrefragable. L. refragare. 
L. re, back ; frangere, to break. 
Beg — rule, govern; regrent (one 
ruling in the stead of another*), 
regrimen (a course of life con- 
forming to rule), regriment (an 
organization of soldiers under 
government), region^ (an ex- 
tent of country governed by 
some authority). L. regere. 
Beg — king; reg'al'"' {kingly), regi- 
cide (the slaying of a Mng). L. 
rex, regis. 
Begn — reign ; regnant {reigning), 
interreg'wum (a period between 
two regular reigns), reign.''* 



L. regnare. L. regnuva, king- 
dom. L. regere, to rule. 
Beg-ul— a rule ; regular, regulate. 
L. regula. L. regere, to rule. 
Belev — assist, help ; relemant 
(bearing upon, so as to help). 
F. relever. L. re, again ; levare, 
to lift, raise. L. levis, light. 
Beligion ^' '»« _ piety. L. religio, 

religionis. 
Bemiuisc — remember ; reminis- 
cence (a remembrance). L. re- 
minisci. 
Eemn {reman) — remain ; rem,- 
nant (a rema/ining part). L. 
remanere. L. re, back ; manere, 
to remain. 
Ben — kidney; renal, reins. L. 

renis. 
Bend — give up ; render, sur- 
render, rendezvous (a place to 
report, give yourselves up). F. 
rendre. L. reddere, to give 
back. L. red, back; dare, to 
give. 
Beneg — forsake the faith ; ren&- 
grade. Sp. renegar. L. re, again ; 
negare, to deny. 
Bepart — re-divide, answer thrust 
with thrust, reply ; repartee (a 
witty reply). F. 7-epartir. F. 
re, again ; partir, part, dart off. 
Bepriev {reprev) — reject, disal- 
low ; reprieve (the arrest of an 
execution, therefore a rejecting 



* During the infancy or disability of a king, it is customary to appoint a 
■t, who shall exercise all the powers of a king until the period of infancy is 
past or the disability removed. In his later life, the mind of King George HE., 
of England, became affected. In consequence, his son, afterward George rv., was 
appointed regent. The unfortunate monarch rallied for a time and resumed the 
reins of government. But he again relapsed hopeless, and the same regency, 
reappointed, continued until his death, ten years later. 
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of the sentence). M. E. repreven. 
L. re, back ; prohaxe, to test. 

Beprim — repress, reprove; r&p- 
rwiand (a reproof from one in 
authority). L. reprimeve. L. 
re, back ; primere, to press. 

Reprob — reject, cast away , 
reprobate. L. probare. L. re, 
back ; probare, to prove. 

Reprov — condemn; reprove. O. 
F. reprover. L. re, back ; pro- 
bare, to test. 

Rept — creep ; reptile (a creeping 
thing), surreptitious (secret, sly, 
creeping under). L. repere, 
riptus. 

Repudi — reject; repudiate. L. 
repudiare. L. repudinm, a 
casting off. L. re, back ; ptu- 
dere, to feel shame. 

Requi — repose ; requiem (a ser- 
vice for the repose of a soul). 
L. requiea. L. quies, rest. 

Resplt (respeci) — respect ; respite 
(a delay in the execution of a 
sentence, through a respect for 
the suit on the part of some 
judge). L. respioere, respeotus. 

Rest — stay, stop, remain ; arrest 
(cause to stop), restive (stub- 
born, wishing to stop). L. res- 
tate. L. re, back ; stare, to 
stand. 



Restaur — restore; restaurant (a 
place of refreshment or restora- 
tion). L. restau/rare. 

Resuscit — revive ; resuscitate. 
L. resuscitare. L. re, again ; 
sub, under ; citare, to arouse. 

Ret — net; reiicule (a little net 
for the hair), retina (the net- 
Uke innermost coating of the 
eye.) L. refe. 

Retail — requite ; retaliate {re- 
quite in kind). L. retaKare. 

Retlc — be very silent ; reMoent 
(observing silence). L. tacere, 
to be silent. 

Retlu (reteri) — hold back, re- 
tain ; retinue (a band of retain- 
ers). O. F. retemr. L. retinere. 
L. re, back ; tenere, to hold. 

Reveal (revel) — draw back a veil ; 
L. re-ueZare. L. re, back ; velwui, 
veil. 

Rever — stand in awe of ; re- 
vere,^ reverend. ^"^ L. r6i;ereri. 
L. re, again ; ■uereri, to fear, 
feel awe. 

Rli — See rhe. 

Rliaps (rhapt) — stitch together ; 
rhapsody (an outburst of sen- 
timent, recalling the old frag- 
mentary and, as it were, stitched 
together, songs of the early 
Greek period*). G. rTiopiein. 



* In ancient Greece there were a class of persons who made a business of 
reciting poetry. They became, as it were, the publishers of poetry in bring- 
ing it before the public. Oftentimes they would be a manuscript or library; 
for a book trould be carried for generations in the memories of the rhapsodists. 
In this manner the works of Homer were transmitted down from his dim eleventh 
century before Christ to the time of Pisistratus in the sixth century b. o. That 
accomplished tyrant had the works of the great bard compiled and edited, and 
they have since been a part, as well as the foundation, of the written literature 
of Greece. The rhapsodists would recite a book at a time, and it seemed like 
sewing or stitching them together: Hence the name applied to them. 



RHE — RIS. 
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Rlie — flow ; diarrhea (a flow 
through the bowels), rheum. 
(a thin fluid secreted by the 
glands), rheumatism (a disor- 
der attributed to rheum), ca- 
tarrh (a downward flow from 
the head), rhythm "^ (the meas- 
ured motion, the regular ./few;, 
in verse). Gr. rTieein. 

Blietor — orator ; rhetoric (the 
art of composition, the orator's 
art*). Q. rhetor. 

Khln — nose ; rhdnooexos. (the beast 
with the horn on the nose), 
platyrTwrae (having a fl^t nose). 
Q-. rhis, rhinos. 

Bhiz — root ; r/iisophagous (living 
on roots), rhizo^od {root foot), 
licorice (see glyc). G. rhiza. 

Rhod — rose; rTiododendron (the 
rose tree, an evergreen shrub 
having rose-like flowers), Rhode 
Island (the Island of Hoses]). 
Or. rhodon. 

Rhomb — a spindle; rhombus (a 
figure in the form of a spindle). 



rhomboid (resembling a rhom- 
bus), rhumb, rumb (a line for 
directing a ship's course on a 
chart, so called because con- 
sisting of spiral lines on a 
globe, and suggestive of the 
magician's circle, or rhombus). 
G. rhombos. Q-. rhembeiu, to 
revolve. 

Rid ; ris — laugh ; ridiculous 
(causing laughter), deride (to 
laugh down), risible. L. ridere, 
risus. 

Rid (rcBd) — discern, explain ; rid- 
dle t (an enigma to be ex- 
plained). A. S. rcedan. 

Rig — moisten ; irrigrate (to moisten 
land by letting in a flood of 
water). L. rigare. 

Rig — be stiff ; rigrid. L. rigere. 

Rip — bant, shore; riparian (re- 
lating to the bank of a stream), 
river (a stream within banks), 
arrive (to come to shore). L. 
ripa. 

Ris — See rid. 



* Rhetoric was ciiltivated by the ancient Greeks as the art of persuasion ; 
and, as such, it heoame endowed with the moat fascinating charms. The artful 
speaker presented such an appearance of wisdom that he received the name of 
the sophut or wise one. Socrates attacked the rhetoricians or sopUsts as trying to 
confuse the human mind instead of leading it up to a perception of truth. 

t Meaning the Island of Rhodes, in the Mediterranean. The American Rhode 
Island was so called from its resemblance to the island made famous by the 
ancient Colossus. 

t The most famous riddle was that of the sphinx, a female monster said to 
have once infested Bocotia, in ancient Greece. She busied herself in capturing 
straggling people and propounding to them the following riddle : " What animal 
is it that starts into life on four legs, passes to the use of two, and ends on 
three?" If the captive failed to solve the riddle, he was strangled. (The term 
sphinx means the " strangler.'") The hero OSdipus, on his travels, fell into the toils 
of the sphinx. He solved the riddle and slew the monster, and was niade king 
of the country by the grateful people. He said that the animal alluded to is 
man, who starts into Hfe crawling on hands and knees ifmir Jeel), passes to the 
upright posture or use of his two feet proper, and who, in old age, is compelled 
to resort to a staff (his thirti leg). 
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I am able now, methinks, 
(Out of a/w<itude of soul I feel), 
To endure more miseries, and greater far, 
Than my weak-hearted enemies dare offer. 
What news ahroadi— Shakespeare. 

Beyond his hope. Eve sepaj-ate he spies, 

Veil'd in a cloud of /rasirance, where she stood.— Milton. 

Old anarcMo floods of revolution. 

Drowning ill and good alike in night. 
Sink, and bare the wrecks of ancient tabor, 

I'ossH teeming, to the searching light. — Kingsley. 

The sober comfort, all the peace which springs 

Prom the large a^greg&te of little things.— ffaftnaA More. 

FraU as the leaf in Autumn's yellow bower, 

Diist in the wind, or dew upon the Aower.— Campbell. 

The very head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent, no more. — Shakespeare. 

■Which for that service had been husbanded. 
By exA<w<ation of ray frugal Dame. — Wordsworth. 

The guttering heaven's lefttlgent glow, 
And sparkUng spheres of golden light, 

Jehovah's work and glory show. 
By burning day or gentle night. 

—James Waltis Eastbum. (Part of the 19th Psalm.) 

Thence to the/amous o?^tors repair. 
Those ancient, whose resMfless eloquence 
Wielded at will that fierce democratie. 
Shook the arsenal, and fulmin^d over Q-reece, 
To Macedon, and Artaxerxes' throne.— Milton. 

Yea, and those reftdgent drops, 
Which now descend upon my lifted eye. 
Left their far fountain twice three years ago. 

—Ware, (To Ursa Major.) 

Thy/un<rtions are ethereal. 

As if within thee dwelt a glancing mind. 

Organ of vision \— Wordsworth. 

When the night storm gathers dim and dark. 

With a shrill and boding scream. 
Thou rushest by the foundering bark, 

Quick as a passing dream.— Percival. (To the Eagle.) 



ElV — BOUT. 
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Biv — stream ; rivulet (a little 
stream), derive (to deduce from 
a source, as by draining, or 
streaming off, water), rival (a 
contestant, originally one who 
disputed about the use of a 
brook). L. rivua. 

Robor — strength ; corro6orate (to 
strengthen fully). L. rdbor. 

RoIjus — strength ; robust (having 
great strength). O. L. rdbus. 

Rod; ros — gnaw, eat; rodent (a 
gnawing animal), corrode (to 
eat up), erode (to eat away). 
L. rodere, rosus. 

Rog:; rogat — ask, demand; ab- 
rogate (repeal, aslc to have 
done away with), arrogate 
(assume, ask to one's self), 
derograte (detract from, as in 
asking the repeal of a law), 
interrograte {ask thoroughly), 
prerogative (a special privilege 
or right,* originally precedence 
in voting, being asked first), 
proroQTie (adjourn, defer, as in 
publicly asking an extension 
of office), supererogra^ion (a do- 
ing beyond what is necessary. 



as in paying out, or asking, 
an excessive sum of money), 
surrogrote (an officer having 
jurisdiction of wills, and the 
settlement of the estates of 
deceased persons, originally an 
assistant judge elected, or asked 
for, as a substitute). L. rogare, 
rogatus. 

Ros — dew ; rosemary (the sea- 
dew flower). L. ros. 

Rostr — beak; rosirum (a speak- 
er's platform, like that in the 
Roman forum, which was 
adorned with the beaks of capt- 
ured galleys). L. rostrum. 

Rot — wheel ; rotary {wJieel-like). 
L. rota. 

Rot — route, path ; rote (the beaten 
track). O. P. rote. L. ru/mpere, 
ruptus, break. 

Rotund — round ; ro^Mwdity. L. 
rotundus. L. rota, to wheel. 

Roug — red ; rouge (red paint), 
Baton Bouge (The City of the 
Bed Staff). F. rouge. L. rM6eus. 

Rout — a way, path ; route, rou- 
tine, rut, rote. F. route. L. 
ruptus, broken.f 



* The prerogative of the House of Commons (from which that of the House of 
Representatives was taken as a precedent) had its origin in an early custom of 
the Anglo-Saxon kings of calling into council some representative men of the 
realm on the subject of royal revenue, or ways and means of carrying on the 
government. In fact, this custom gave rise to the House of Commons itself. 
The prerogative was confirmed in Magna C/tarta (the Great Charter) or the great bill 
of rights wrested by force from the tyrannical King John. It was deemed essen- 
tial to freedom that the people who paid the money should have the privilege of 
granting or withholding it, and of stating the exact purposes for which it could 
be used. A king having power to take money at will from his subjects could 
call Into his service an unlimited number of mercenary soldiers and reduce his 
people to slavery. The great war of the seventeenth century between king and 
parliament was fought on the question of prerogative, and resulted in victory for 
the people and for the cause of freedom, 
t A path is broRen, or beaten, by travel. 
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Roy (roi, reg) — king ; royal {king- 
ly), -viceroy (the governor of a 
province, who takes the place 
of the king), corduroy (the cord 
of the king), -pomeroy (the 
apple king). F. roi. L. rex, 
regis. 

Rub — red ; ruby *" (a red-colored 
gem), rubicund (very red), rv^ 
brie (a direction printed in 
red *), eriiftescent (becoming 
red). L. ruber. L. rubere, to 
be red. 

Ruct — belch ; eruotaXe. L. rv/i- 
tere. 

Rud — raw, crude; rude^ (raw, 
uncultured), erwdite *" (schol- 
arly, freed from rudeness), ru- 
diment (the thing in its first 
or crude stages). L. rudis. 

Rug — wrinkle ; corriigrate (wrinkle 
together), rugose (full of wrink- 
les). L. ruga. 

Ruin — overthrow. L. ru/ina. L. 
rMere, to rush, fall down. 

Rumin — chew the cud; rumi- 
nant (having the trait of chew- 
ing the cud), ruminate^'^ (to 
chew the cud of reflection). L. 
ruminare. 



Rumor — noise, murmur. L. 
rumor. 

Rupt — break ; rupture (a break), 
abrupt (breaking off), corrupt 
(break up), disrupt (break apart), 
eruption (a breaking out), inter- 
ruption (a breaking in among), 
irruption (a breaking into), 
bankr«.pi (one whose bank, or 
credit, is broken). L. rum,pere, 
ruptus. 

Rur — the country ; rural. L. 
rus, ru/ris. 

Rus — the country ; rwstic, rois- 
tering. L. rus. 

Russ — reddish ; russet. L. russua. 

Sac (sacc) — sack. L. saoona. 

Saccliar — sugar; saccharine. Gt. 
saacharon. 

Sacerdot — priest ; sacerdotal (be- 
longing to a priest). L. sacer- 
dos, sacerdotia. L. sacer, sacred ; 
dare, to give.t 

Sacr — holy; sacred,'*'' sacrament 
(a sacred vow or engagement), 
sacrifice (to make a holy offer- 
ing), sacrilege^*" (the stealing 
or desecration of holy things), 
sacristan (a keeper of the holy 



* The middle ages were called the dark ages because learning and cultivation 
had disappeared from the home of men, and were succeeded by the darkness of 
ignorance and the reign of violence. The monasteries were held sacred, and thus 
escaped the vandalism of the period. In those secluded asylums the monks 
patiently cultivated letters. The ancient books that had escaped the torch of 
barbarism were collected in and put under safe-keeping; and many copies of 
them were made by the slow process of writing, for the mighty art of printing had 
not been invented yet. The work was done with loving care by those nameless 
benefactors of mankind. Many of the manuscripts are models of taste, and even 
of art ; for the red coloring was caused to have an ornamental effect, as well as 
to distinguish important parts of the work. These manuscript treasures of the 
monasteries came forth at the revival of learning to be the educators of the 
modem world. 

t The priest was the offerer (or giver) of sacrifice (sacred gifts). 
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vestments), consecrate (make 
entirely holy), desecrate (to pro- 
fane or render unholy), ea;e- 
crate (to declare accursed by 
the use of a holy name). L. 
saoer, saori. 

Sag — perceive by the senses ; 
scsg'acious {perceiving quickly), 
presctg'e (a perceiving before- 
hand). L. sagire. 

Sagitt — arrow. L. sagitta. 

Sal — salt; soZine, salad (a salted 
or seasoned dish), salt, salary 
(a stated compensation, origi- 
nally an allowance for the pur- 
chase of salt). L. sal. 

Sal — leap, spring forward ; saZient 
(prominent, springing forth), 
assail (spring at), resident {leap- 
ing back), sallj (a springing 
forth), saZmon (the leaping 
flsh). L. saZire. 

Sal {sail) — hall, room; saloon (a 
large room). F. saUe. 

Saliv — saliva. L. saliva. 

Salt — dance ; soMation, saltatory. 
L. saltare. L. salire, saltua, to 
leap. 

Salt — leap, spring forward; as- 
sault {spring at), desultory {leap- 
ing from), exult {leap out as 
with joy), insult {spring upon), 
result {spring back). L. saZire, 
saltus. 

Salubr — healthful ; salubrious. 
L. sa^Mftris. L. salus, health. 

Salut — health; salutary (health- 
ful), salute^^ (wish health to). 
L. salus, sahdis. 

Salv — save ; sanation, satoage 
(allowance for saving vessels). 



salver (a platter from which 
the victuals were tasted by a 
menial to save his lord from 
poison), salve {an ointment for 
healing or saving). L. satoare. 
L. salvus, safe. 

San — sound; sane. L. soraus. 

San — ^heal ; sanatory, sanitarium. 
L. sanare. L. sanus, sound. 

Sanct — holy ; sanctiiy (make 
holy), sanctimony (holiness), 
sanction (an authorization mak- 
ing a transaction sacred), sanc- 
tity, sanctuary (the holy place), 
saint. ^' L. sanctus. 

Sanguin — blood ; sanguinary ^^'' 
(bloody), sangwine (hopeful from 
having a free circulation of 
blood), consanguinity (relation- 
ship by blood). L. sanguis, sarir- 
gmnis. 

Sanit — health ; sanitary, sanita- 
rium. L. sanit&s. L. sanus, 
sound. 

Sap — to taste, be wise ; sapid 
(having pleasant taste), sapient 
(being wise), insipid (tasteless). 
L. sapere. 

Sapon — soap ; saponaceous. L. 
sapo, saponis. 

Sarc — flesh ; sarcasm (a remark 
that tears the flesh), sarcopha- 
gus (see phag). Gr. sarx, saroos. 

Sat ; satis — enough, sufficient ; 
sate (surfeit, give enough), sati- 
ate (surfeit, give enough), satis- 
fy m {make enough), assets (ef- 
fects deemed sufficient to meet 
liabilities). L. sat, satis. 

Satell — an attendant ; satellite. 
L. satelles. 
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To humhler functions, awful Power I 
I call thee : I myself commend 
Unto thy guidance from this hour. 

— Wordsworth. (Ode to Duty. 

Know ye the land of the cedar and vine. 
Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine ; 
Where the light wings of Zephyr, oppressed with pei/wme. 
Wax faint o'er the gardens of GiU in her bloom 1— Byron. 

Flo. What you do. 
Still betters what is done. When you speak, sweet, 
I'd have you do it ever ; when you sing, 
I'd have you buy and sell so ; so give alms ; 
Pray so ; and, for the ordevin^ your af/oire, 
To sing them too : Wlien you do dance, I wish you 
A wave o' the sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that ; move still, stUl so, and own 
No other /M/wfion ; Bach your doing. 
So singulax in each particular. 
Crowns what you are doing in the present deeds, 
That all your acts are queeoB.— Shakespeare. 

Or dead, or sleeping on him ? But dead, rather : 
Por mature doth abhor to make his bed 
With the d^unct, or sleep upon the dead.— 
Let's see the boy's face. — Shakespeare. 

I heard the trailing garments of the night 

Sweep through the marble halls I 
I saw her sable skirts all fringed with light 

Prom the celestial walls \— Longfellow. 

Indulgent listener was he to the tongue 
Of yomilous age ; nor did the sick man's tale. 
To his/rafenial aympa^y eAdressed, 
Obtain reluctant TieaTing.— Woi'dsworth. 

While sea-born gales their gelid wings expand. 

To winnow /rog'rance round the smiling iand.—CfoldsmiUi. 

And there were voices, too. The yamilous brook. 
Untiring, to the patient pebbles told 
Its history.— Mrs. Sigoumey. 

No age was e'er degerurate. 
Unless men held it at too cheap a rate. — Lowell. 

Where no misgiving is, roly 

Upon the genial sense of youth.— Wordsworth. 
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Satiir — full ; saturate (make full), 
satire (originally a medley, or 
full dish). L. satur. 

Saiir — lizzard ; saurian (one of 
the lizzard tribe). G. sauros. 

Sav (silv) — forest ; savage (belong- 
ing to the forest). L. silv&. 

Sax — stone ; saccifrage. L. saa;um. 

Seal — ladder ; soafe ^^ (having steps 
like a ladder). L. scala.. 

Scalen — uneven ; scalene (having 
unequal sides). G. soalenos. 

Scalp — cut ; scalpel (a dissecting 
knife). L. soalpere. 

Scand ; scans — climb ; scan . (to 
trace out the measure of po- 
etry, or climb along its several 
feet), asoerif?™ {climb up), de- 
scend (climb down), tvanscend 
(cUrnb beyond). L. scandeve. 

Scapul — shoulder-blades; scapur- 
lax. L. soapulse. 

Seen — tent, sheltered place ; 
scene "^ (a view such as is given 
on the sheltered stage*), pro- 
scemium (the place before the 
stage or scene). G. scene. 

Scend. — See scand. 

Scept — consider, inquire ; sceptic 
(one who does not accept a be- 



lief, but inquires into its sound- 
ness ; in other words, a doubt- 
er). G. sceptomai, I consider. 

Seept — prop, support; scepter (a 
monarch's wand, originally his 
supporting staff). G. sceptein. 

Sehed — a strip of papyrus bark ; 
schedule (a scheme written out 
on a small strip of paper). L. 
soheda. 

Schis (schiz) — cleave, rend ; 
schism (a rending apart of the 
members of a society), schist 
(slate-rock easily cleft.) G. 
scMzein. 

Scliol — leisure ; school (a place of 
instruction that employs leis- 
ure timet). Gl-- sohole. 

Sei (isohi) — the socket in which 
the thigh-bone turns ; sciatic 
(pertaining to the hip-joint). 
G. isohion. 

Sei — know ; science (classified 
knowledge), conscience (knowl- 
edge within us), conscious''"' 
(aware of, or having knowl- 
edge), omniscient (knowing all 
things), prescience (knowing be- 
fore). L. scire. 

Sei — cut ; scion (a small branch 



* In the ancient &reek theater the stage alone was covered. The auditorium 
was without a roof or shelter. 

t Ab a rule, scholarship is rare and limited among the masses who are busy 
making a Uvlng. This fact has created the impression that scholarship is possi- 
ble only with the weaJthy class who have the leisure for study. But the cases of 
Hugh Miller, the learned stone-cutter, Elihu Burritt, the learned blacksmith, 
Lincoln, the rail-splitter, Q-arfield, the tow-path driver, go to disprove the im- 
pression, and to show that there is always sufficient leisure for study when there 
is the will to attempt it. On the contrary, scholarship is not the rule among the 
wealthy classes. Furthermore, many men of affairs, whose time and thoughts are 
crowded with practical duties, make it a duty to reserve a certain portion of 
time for special study. This study acts as a mental gymnastic and reacts favor- 
ably upon business by putting the intellectual faculties into the best condition. 
AH classes, therefore, have the leisure for study if they have the will. 
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out off for grafting. Hence a 
younger branch). F. scier. L. 
seoare. 

Scind — out ; rescind (undo, cut 
back). L. scindsre. 

Sc ill till — spark; scinUllsM 
(sparlcle), scintilla, (the merest 
spark). L. scintilla.. 

Scler — hard ; sclerotic {firm, 
hard). G-. scleras. 

Scop — a watcher, viewer ; scope 
(a reach or view), episcopal (re- 
lating to a bishop, or overseer), 
horoscope (see hor), kaleidoscope 
(an instrument for viewing 
beautiful forms), microscope''"' 
(an instrument for viewing 
small objects), stethoscope (an 
instrument for viewing, or ex- 
amining, the chest or lungs), 
tele.scope (an instrument for 
vieiuing objects afar off). G. 
scopes. 

Scor — ordure, dung ; scoria (dross, 
waste). Gr. scor. 

Scorbut — scurvy; scorhutic. L. 
scorbutus. 

Scrib ; script — write ; scribe (a 
writer), ascribe (allow, as if in 
writing), describe (to give an 
account of, as if in writing), 
circumscribe (mark, or write, 
a boundary around), inscribe 
(write upon), prescribe (write 
out beforehand), proscrifee (to 
outlaw, a,s by a written docu- 
ment posted in a public place), 
scnfeble (ivrite carelessly), sub- 
serve (write under), conscript 
(enrolled in a written list), post- 
script (written after), rescript 



(a written reply), script (writ- 
ten characters), scripture (that 
which is written), superscrip- 
tion (the writing on the out- 
side), transcribe™ (to write 
across, or over again). L. sori- 
bere, scriptas. 

Scrupul — a sharp stone ; scruple 
(a little perplexity, hke a sharp 
stone in the shoe). L. scrupu- 
Iwca. li. scrMpum. 

Scrut — search into carefully ; 
scrutxaj, inscrutable (unsearch- 
able). L. sorutaxi. 

Sculpt — cut, carve ; sculptwce. 
L. sculpere. 

Scurr — buffoon ; scwrrilous (ex- 
tremely abusive, worthy of a 
buffoon). L. scurra. 

Scut — shield; scutitorm, escutch- 
eon (a painted shield). L. sew- 
twax. 

Seb — fat, tallow; seftaceous. L. 
se&um. 

Sec ; sect — cut ; secant (a radius 
that cuts the circumference of 
a circle), sickle (a cutting in- 
strument), bisect (cui into two 
equal parts), disseci (cut apart), 
insect (an animal whose body is 
cut into three sections), intersect 
(cut between), section (a cutting), 
segment (a portion cut off), tri- 
sect (cut into three equal parts). 
L. secare, secius. 

Secul (soecul) — a generation, age, 
the world ; seoulax (belonging 
to the world). L. sosculnm. 

Sed — sit, settle ; sedentary (in- 
volving much sitting), .sedate 
(calm, settled), sec?iment (a set- 
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supers6£Ze {set over), dis- 
sideat {sitting apart), preside 
{ait before), reside {sit or remain 
back), residue (a remainder, 
sitting or staying back), sub- 
side {settle down), subsidy (a 
reserve, sitting under or near). 
L. sedere. 

Sedul — diligent ; sedulous. L. 
sedulus. 

Seg- (sec) — cut; seg'ment (a piece 
cut off). L. secare. 

Selen -'"' — the moon ; selenogra,- 
phy. G, selene. 

Seinbl — seem, appear, be like ; 
semblanoe, resemble, dissemble 
(to pretend, to seem otherwise 
than one is). O. F. sembler. 
L. simulare, to pretend. 

Sembl — See simul. 

Semin — seed; dissewwate (scat- 
ter the seed apart), seminary (a 
place where the seeds of knowl- 
edge are sown). L. semen, 
seminis. 

Sen — old; sewior {older), senate 
(a council of elderly men*), 
seneschal (an old servant), senile 



(showing old age), sire«« (a par- 
ent, a venerable one). L. senex. 

Sent ; sens— perceive, feel, think ; 
sentiment (something strongly 
felt), presentment (a feeling 
beforehand), sentence (the ex- 
pression of a thought), sense,^- 
assent {agree to, and think in 
the direction required), con- 
sent {feel with), dissent {think 
apart), resent {feel deeply), sense 
(the power of perceiving), sen^ 
sible (having keen senses, or 
feelings), sensual (beastly, yield- 
ing to the grosser impulses). 
L. sentire, sensus. 

Sept — hedge, inclosure ; transept 
(the cross-inclosure). L. septum: 
L. sepire, septus. L. scepes, a 
hedge. 

Sept — rotten ; antiseptic (a sub- 
stance that arrests decay). Q-. 
septos. G. sepein, to rot. 

Septeni — seven ; September (the 
seventh month of the Roman 
year, which began with March), 
septennial (belonging to seven 
years). L. septem,. 



* " Old men for council ; young men for war," liaa teoome a proverb. "Wis- 
dom and judgment come only with, age and experience. The old are best fitted 
to decide wbat sbould be done ; while the young are best fitted to do it. Hence, 
the Constitution fixes a qualification of age for membership in the United States 
Senate. The !Boman Senate was distinguished by its wise and far-seeing enact- 
ments. It laid deep the foundations on which were built the greatness of the 
Roman Empire. But it also rose on many occasions to the sublimity of patriot- 
ism and sacrifice where the safety or honor of the commonwealth was concerned. 
On one occasion it even sacrificed itself. WTien Eome was sacked by the Q-auls, 
the Senate deemed it proper to die at their posts instead of withdrawing into 
the citadel with the rest of the people. The venerable men sat in their chairs 
and awaited the stroke of death. The plundering barbarians were amazed at 
the scene. They stroked the white beards to satisfy themselves that those 
placid forms were real ; they felt the flesh to ascertain if life were still active 
within ; but, at a signal, they drove the murderous axes into their viotims and 
passed on. 
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Thou liast taught me. Silent Biver ! 

Many a feson, deep and long ; 
Thou hast been a generous giver ; 

I can give thee but a song. 

—LongfeUow. (Totlte Charles Biver.) 

The genixia of the wild hath strown 

His germs of fruits, his fairest flowers. 
And cast his robe of vemsii bloom, 
In guardian fondness, o'er her tomb.— ^»(. 

Where'er the old inspiring Genii dwelt. 
Aught that could rouse, expand, rejine the soul. 
Thither he went, and meditated there. — Pollok. (Byron.) 

Talent is that which is in a man's power; ywiius is that in whose power a 
man is. — Lowell. 

Michael Angelo's head is full of masadine and gigantic flgares, as gods walking, 
which make him savage until his /wrious chisel can render them into marble ; and 
of archi^^ural dreams, until a hundred stone-masons can lay them in courses of 
tT&yertiae.— Emerson. 

But I in June am midway to believe 
A tree among my fair xtrogenitora. 
Such sympathy is mine with all the race. 
Such Tnutnai recognition vaguely sweet 
There is between us. — Lowell. 

Kind gentlemen, your pains 
Are Tegister'd where every day I turn 
The leaf to read them.— Shakespeare, 

Thoreau's power of obseryation seemed to indic&te additional semes. He saw as 
with microscope, heard as with ear-trumpet ; and his meTnoiy was a photographic 
Tegister of all he saw and heard.— .Emsrsore. 

" O Csesar, we who are about to die 
Salute you I " was the gladia,tov^a cry 
In the arena,, standing face to face 
With death and with the Eoman populate.— LongfeUow. 

That which every gentleman that takes any care of his education desires for 
his son, is contained in these four things : "Virtue, Wisdom, Good-breeding, and 
Learning.— Xocfe. 

The educated man is not the gladiatoT, not the scholar, nor the upright man 
alone ; but a just and well-ba^an«ed comMwation of all three. Just as the educated 
tree is neither the large root, nor the giant branches, nor the rich foliage, but all 
of them together.— David P. Page. 
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Septuag^int — seventy ; Septuagint 
(the Greek version of the Old 
Testament translated from the 
Hebrew by seventy scholars at 
Alexandria during the reign 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, King 
of Egypt*). L. septuaginta. 

Sepiil (sepulty-hury ; sepulcher '<''' 
(a tomb, or burial place), sepul- 
ture (burial). L. sepelire, sepul- 
t\is. 

Seqii ; secut — follow ; sequsl 
(that which follows), sequence 
(a regular succession or fol- 
lowing), consequent (following 
with), exequies (funeral cere- 
monies or followings), obsequies, 
(funeral rites, following near), 
obsegMious (following each beck 
and nod), subssgitent (following 
after), consecuti-ve (follmoing 
together), execute (folloiv out), 
persecute (follow with intense 
determination to punish or an- 
noy), prosecMte (follow for- 
ward). L. sequi, secwius. 

Sequester — to surrender, set 
aside ; sequester, sequsstrate. 
L. sequestr are. 

Ser; sert — join, bind, put; se- 
ries (a connected row), serried 
(joined closely together), assert'" 



(make claim, join issue), con- 
cert (joined together), deserP™ 
(leave, unjoin), dissertation (a 
treatise, discussion, a joining 
apart), exert (put forth), insert 
(join into). L. serere, sertns. 

Ser — whey; serum. L. serum. 

Seren — bright, clear; serene,^'^" 
serenade (designed to cheer or 
make bright). L. serewus. 

Seri — grave, serious; serious.'™ 
L. serius. 

Sermon — a speech, discourse. 
L. sermo, seriiwnis. 

Serp — creep ; serpent (a creeping 
thing). L. serpere. 

Serr — saw ; serrated (notched like 
a saw). L. serra. 

Serv— serve, keep ; conser-ue (keep 
fully), deseriJe (serve fully), ob- 
serve (keep near), Tpreserve (keep 
beforehand), reserve "-■ ^^ (keep 
back), subser'ue (serve under). 
L. servare. 

Sess — sit ; session (a sitting), ses- 
sile. L. sedere, sessus. 

Set — bristle. L. seta. 

Sever ^ serious, earnest ; severe, 
asseverate (make an earnest 
assertion), persevere (be earnest 
throughout). L. se-werus. 

Sever (separ) — separate ; sever 



* The first Ptolemy (Soter) was a Q-reek, one of the generals of Alexander the 
Great. At the death of Alexander, Ptolemy seized npon Egypt, and heoame the 
founder of a remarkable line of monarchs, terminating with the famons Cleo- 
patra. Ptolemy was thoroughly imbued with Greek culture, the then recent 
blooming of the " Golden Age,^^ He gathered around him the scholars and artists 
of Greece, making Alexandria a typical Greek city. He laid the foundation of 
that Immortal mass of erudition called the Alexandrian Library. His sons inher- 
ited his tastes and aspirations. Such enlightened collectors could not overlook 
such an important book as the Jewish Scriptures ; so the translation was made. 
It was made with such care and was so accurate in all respects as to become 
a standard of nearly equal authority with the original Hebrew text. 
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(separate), several (a number of 
separate things). L. separate. 
L. se, aside ; paraxe, arrange, 
set. 

Sexagen — sixty ; sexagenary. L. 
sexageni. L. sex, sex. 

Sext — sixth ; sextuple (s«cc-f old), 
sextant (the sixth part of a 
circle), bissextile (a name for 
leap-year in which formerly 
the 24th of February, being 
the sixth before the calends of 
March, occurred twice). L. sex- 
tus. L. sex, six. 

Shal (sca^Ti.) — servant; mars/taZ™ 
(a commanding officer ; a com- 
mander of horse ; originally a 
groom or horse-servant), senes- 
ohal (high steward, an old re- 
tainer). O. H. Ger. scalh. Goth. 
sTcalks. 

Shevel {chevet) — hair; disheveled. 
(with disordered hair stream- 
ing apart). O. F. chevel. L. 
capillns,. 

Sibil — hiss; sibilasa.X,. Jj. sibilare. 

Sice — dry ; desiccate (dry out). L. 

SICCUS. 

Sid — See sed. 

Sider — star; sidereal (belonging 
to the stars), consider "*■ "* (re- 
flect, as if with eyes upraised 
contemplating the stars). L. 
sidns, sideria. 

Sign — mark. L. signum. 



Sil— be silent; sifence.Hs™ l_ 
sifere. 

Sil (sal) — leap, spring ; resiHent. 
L. saHre. 

Silex ; silic — flint; silicon, silex, 
silicate. L. silex, silicis. 

Silv — forest; silvan.* L. sUva. 

Sim — same ; sirwple (of the same, 
or one, fold). L. sim (from a 
base sama). 

Simi — an ape. L. simia. L. 
simus, flat-nosed. 

Siiiiil — like ; similar, simile (a 
like thing), similitude (a like- 
ness), assimilate (make like). 
L. similis. 

Siinul — make like ; sirwM^ate. L. 
simulare. L. simul, together. 

Simult — at the same time ; simul- 
taneous. L. simultira. L. simul, 
together. 

Silicer — pure, sincere."" L. sin- 
cerus. 

Sinciput — half the head. L. sira- 
ciput. L. semi, half ; caput, 
head. 

Singul — single. L. singulus. 

Sinister — on the left hand, 
hence evil. 

Sinn — fold, bend; smMous, in- 
sinua,te (introduce by winding 
or bending). L. sinus. 

Siphon — a small pipe or reed ; 
siphon (a bent pipe for draw- 
ing of liquids t). Q. 



* Pennsytoanla meant the Forest Land bought by Penn. 

t The principle of the siphon is the pressure of the atmosphere which causes 
water to rise in a vacuum. The same principle operates in the working of water- 
pumps, the pump being simply a contrivance for forcing the air out of a tube, 
and thereby creating a vacuum into wlilch the water may flow. There is no 
such force as suction ; the force is pressure, or gravity, the suction being merely 
a process of creating a vacuum, The vacuum in the siphon is created by filling 
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Slst — to place, stand ; assist (step, 
or stand, to), consist (stand to- 
gether), Aesist {put away), exist 
(stand out), insist (stand against), 
■persist (stand through), resist"^ 
(cause to stand back), subsist 
(to stay, stand under). L. sis- 
ters. L. siare, to stand. 

Sit — wheat, food; parasite '^^ (one 
who feeds upon another, sit- 
ting beside the latter at his 
table). O. sites. 

Sit — site. L. situs. 

Situ — to place ; situa.te (put in 
plaae). L. situaxe. L. situs, a 
site. 

Skelet — dried ; skeleton "• (the dry 
bones). G. skeletos. G. skeTMxi, 
to dry. 

Sobri — sober ; sobriety. L. so- 
briMS. L. se, aside (hence not) ; 
ebriua, drunk. 

Soci — companion ; sociable, so- 
ciety, associate. L. socius. 

Sol — the sun; soZar (belonging to 
the sun), sofetice (the place in 
the ecliptic where the sun 
seems to stand), parasoZ (an 
article that wards off the sun). 



Sol — alone ; sole, solo, soHtude, 
112,200 solitary, desolate, soHloquy 
(speaking alone to one's self). 
L. solus. 

Sol — console ; soZace, consofe, dis- 
consolate. L. solari. 

Sol — be accustomed ; insofent (of- 
fensive, and therefore not in 
accordance with the kindly 
customs of society). L. sotere. 

Soleniii — religious ; solemn*'^ (se- 
rious, like a religious rite). L. 
soKus, entire ; annus, year.* 

Solicit — agitate, urge. L. so- 
licit&xe. L. solicitus, wholly 
agitated. L. sollus, whole ; 
ciere, citus, to shake, arouse. 

Solid — firm ; solid, soldier "' (he 
who receives the solid pay), 
solder (to make solid), consoli- 
date. L. solidus. 

Solv ; soliit — loosen ; "dissofce 
(loosen apart), resolve (separate 
into parts, loosen), solve (loosen 
up, explain), absolute *> (loosened 
from limit or restraint), disso- 
lute (altogether loose), solution. 
L. sotoere, solutus. 

Somu — sleep ; sonwambulist (a 



the tube witli water (or other liquid), and then reversing its position, place the 
small arm in a vessel of liquid whose depth is less than the longer arm of the 
siphon. The downward flow through the long arm creates a vacuum at the 
curve, into which the liquid is forced up through the short arm. The movement 
thus caused win continue until the vessel is empty. The siphon is useful in 
transferring a liquid from one vessel into another. Intermittent springs are the 
result of a siphon-shaped outlet. The outlet or long arm beginning at the surface 
of the reservoir, there can be no flow until the reservoir is filled. Being once 
started, the flow will not cease until the reservoir is emptied, or until the sur- 
face of the water is lowered to the mouth of the short arm. The flow will then 
be intermitted until the reservoir is again filled to the height of the siphonic 
curve. 

» The solemnity of a Koman religious rite was proportioned to the infre- 
quency of its recurrence. It took high rank as a solemn ceremonial when it did 
not recur within the space of an entire year. 
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Or where the gorgeous east with richest hand 
Show'rs on her Ifings Barbaric pearl and gold.— JKatoa. 

The scale 
Of being is a graduateA thing ; 
And deeper than the roreities of power, 
Or the vain pmnp of glory, there is writ 
OradsdAon.^ in its hidden charaoterB.— Willie. 

Day, too, hath many a star 
To grace his gorgeoMs reign, as bright as they: 

Through the blue fields afar. 
Unseen, they follow in his flaming way. 
Many a bright lingerer, as the eve grows dim. 
Tells what a radiant troop arose and set with him. — Bryant. 

The cognomen of Crane was not inapplicable to his ■person.— Irving, 

Treading beneath their feet all owible things 
As «feps, that upward to their Father's throne 
Lead gradual — else nor glorified nor loved.— Cc^ridge. 

From scenes like these old Scotia's grandeur springs. 
That makes her loved at home, remrei abroad : 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings. 
An hOTKst man's the noblest work of Grod. — Bums. 

On the ladder of G-od, which upward leads. 

The steps of progress are human needs, 

For his judgments still are a mighty deep, 

And the eyes of his protiMence never sleep.— Whittier. 

For your intent 
In going back to school in "Wittenberg, 
It is most retrogr/'CK^e to our desire : 
And, we beseech you, bend you to remain 
Here, in the cheer and comfort of our eye, 
Our chiefest courtier, cousin, and our son.— Shakespeare. 

And see against the lotos-colored sky 

Spring the slim belfry, graceful as a reed.— Emma Lazarus. 

ffj'O^efully fiows thy freshness round my brow. 

-Bi-yant. (To the Evening Wind.) 

There is one thing in Cooper I like, too, and that is 
That on mflmiers he ^ec^ures his countrymen gratis. — Lowell. 

Our youths, and wildness, shall no wit appear. 
But all be buried in his gravity.— 8/iakespeare. 
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sleep-walker), sorwnolence (sleep- 
iness), somniferous (sleep-bring- 
ing), insomnia, (inability to 
sleep). L. somnns. 

Sou — sound ; consonant (sownd- 
ing with), dissonant (sounding 
apart, hence not harmonious), 
person (a character in a play 
whose voice formerly sounded 
through a mask), resonant 
(sounding hack), sonorous (soundr- 
ing), unison (having one har- 
monious sound). L. sonare. 

Soph — wise ; philosopTiy (the gen- 
eral doctrine on a subject,* 
the love of wisdom). Q-. sophos. 

Sophis — instruct ; sophistry (fal- 
lacious reasoning, like that of 
the old Greek instructors in 



oratory). G. sophizein. Q. 
sophos, wise. 

Sopor— sleep ; soporiferous (sleep- 
bringing). L. sopor. 

Sopran — supreme ; soprano (the 
highest, or supreme, voice in 
music). It. soprano. L. super- 
anus, chief. L. super, above. 

Sorb — sup up ; absorb. L. sorfeere. 

Sord — dirt ; sorcZid. L. sortes. 

Sort — lot,f kind ; assort (put like 
kinds together), consort (have 
lot with), sort, sorcery (magic, 
a casting of lots). L. sors, sortis. 

Sort — obtain ; resori (obtain 
again). L. sortiri. L. sors, sor- 
tis, lot. 

Sort — sally forth; sortie (a sally 
from a place besieged). F. sor- 



* Science is an orderly arrangement of what is known on a subject ; philoso- 
pliy is the ultimate doctrine or highest reasoning on the subject. So far as the 
philosophy is proven, it has aU the authority of science or demonstrated truth. 
But the term philosophy is extended to any body of doctrine, though it may be 
only tentative or purely hypothetical. For example, we have at present a seienee 
of astronomy embodying much knowledge In regard to the visible universe. 
Thales, the ancient philosopher, taught a philosophy of the universe which coin- 
cided wonderfully with the present science of the universe. His teachings, how- 
ever, had no authority further than a strong probability of truth. Science teaches 
what is true ; philosophy, in the narrower sense of theory, teaches what see?m to 
be true. 

t The hope of gain has always been a powerful stimulus. It is the mainspring 
to most voluntary individual enterprise. In ancient times troops were deliber- 
ately stimulated by this motive. They were authorized to seize all lands of 
property, private as well as public, in an enemy's country. But each man could 
not plunder for himself. The spoils were first collected into one mass and then 
distributed according to rank among the soldiers of the expedition. Separate 
piles were made as nearly equal as possible, and the privilege of choosing a pile 
was determined by lot. The plunder included not only the material property, but 
even the wretched people themselves, who were taken as the prizes of conquest 
and sold into slavery. Homer's great poem, the "Iliad," opens with the convul- 
sions produced in the Greek army before Troy by the final disposition of two 
young and beautiful captives. Achilles was driven aluftost into open rebellion, 
and the cause of the Greeks was jeopardized while he nursed his wrath and 
"sulked in his tent." One of the most remarkable pieces of sculpture produced 
in modem times is Powers' Greek Slave — quite as remarkable for the pathetic 
character of the subject as for its masterly execution. Civilized nations of mod- 
em times forbid plundering in war, though armies are allowed to seize what 
things are needed 
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SOUND — SPEC; SPECT. 



tir. L. su/rgere, swrreoius, to 
rise. 

Sound {swnd) — a swimming ; 
sound (a channel or strait so 
narrow that a strong man can 
swim across it.* Hence to 
measure the depth of water, 
as in a sovmd). A. S. sund. 

Sover — See super. 

Spa — draw, pluck; spasm (a con- 
vulsion, a drawing together). 
G. spaein. 

Spars — scattered ; sparse, asperse 
(calumniate, as if sprinkling 
water), disperse, 
L. spargete, spar- 



specie (hard money visible to the 
eye), specimen (something seen), 
specious (fair to see), conspicu- 
ous (thoroughly seen), despica- 
ble (fit to be despised, or hoked 
down upon), perspicacity (keen- 
ness of sight), perspicuous (clear, 
easily seen through), aspect {out- 
look), circumspect (careful, as if 
looking around), expect {look 
out for), inspect {look into), in- 
trospecfion (a looking within), 
perspective (a look through 
distance), prospect (a look 
ahead), respect (look upon with 
approbation), retrospect {look 
dock), spectacle (a show to be 
looked at), spectacles** (glasses 
for looking through), spectator 
(an on-looker), specter (an ap- 
parition), spectrum (the appear- 
ance of analyzed light f), sus- 



with dirty 

intersperse. 

sus. 
Spati — roam ; expatinte {roam, at 

large in a subject). L. spaiiari. 

L. spaiium, space. 
Spec; spect — look, see, appear; 

species (a kind or appearance), 

* The channel of tlie Hellespont, so celebrated on account of tlie famous 
bridge of boats built by Xerxes for the passage of bis niishty army, has been 
made doubly celebrated by the exploits of two famous swimmers. Leander, of 
ancient story, swam across it nigbtly from Abydos to visit his mistress. Hero, 
the beautiful priestess of Venus, at Sestos. One tempestuous night he was 
drowned, and in the morning the biUows cast his body forth upon the shore. 
At sight of her drowned lover, Hero, in despair, plunged into the flood and 
drowned herself. The second great swimmer was Lord Byron, who was a pas- 
sionate lover of Greek history and story. At the beginning of the present century 
he swam across the Hellespont to prove the correctness of the above legend. 

t Light is analyzed or separated into its elementary rays, or colors, by being 
passed through a triangular prism. Such passage subjects it to the greatest pos- 
sible amount of refraction, inasmuch as the ray enters one oblique surface and 
emerges from another. The elementary rays composing white light possess differ- 
ent degrees of refrangibiUty. So the one ray of white light entering the prism 
emerges as seven rays of color seen distinctly on the screen in the following 
order : red, orange, yellow, green, blv£, indigo, and violet. These are the colors seen 
in the rainbow, which is but a spectrum resulting from the refraction of sunlight 
through falling drops of water. The red color of sunset is the result of refrac- 
tion delivering the red ray to the eye when the others have been refracted out 
of range. The spectrum cast by the light of a solid substance fused to a white 
heat contains breaks or dark vertical lines. Each substance has its own peculiar 
form of breaks. Hence, scientists have been enabled to determine the substances 
composing the sun and other luminous heavenly bodies by an examination of 
their light on the spectroscope. 
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peot (look under). L. specere, 
speotus. 

Sped — kind ; species, especial (of 
a particular kind), special (of a 
particular kind), specify (to 
particularize, make of a par- 
ticular kind), spice (a kind of 
fruit). L. species. L. specere, 
to see, appear. 

Specul — watch-tower ; specwZate 
(to contemplate, as from a lofty 
watch-tower). L. speculum. !>. 
specere, to look. 

Specul — a mirror ; specular. L. 
specM^um. L. specere, to see. 

Spell — a saying, story ; spell 
(to tell the names of the let- 
ters*), spell (an incantation), 
gospel (the story of God). A. S. 
spell. 

Sper (spe) — hope ; despair (to be 
without hope), prosper"" (to 
have one's hopes advanced). L. 
spea. 

Sper {speir) — sow, scatter ; sperm 
(spawn, seed), sporadic (sco^- 
tered here and there), spore (a 
seed). G. speirein. 



Sperm — seed. G. sperma,. G. 
speirein, to sow, scatter. 

Splier (spTiair) — ball. G. sphaira. 

Sphiug-— throttle ; sphinx (a fabu- 
lous female, said to have stran- 
gled travelers who could not 
solve her riddle f). G. spAmg'ein. 

Sphyx (sp/iMs)— pulsate ; asphyxia 
(suffocation, a stoppage of the 
pulse). G. sphusein. 

Spic — See spec. 

Spin — thorn ; spine (a thorn), 
spine (the thorny backbone), 
poreupwe (the pig with the 
loose spines or thorns X). L. 
spwa. 

Spir— breathe ; spiracle (a breath- 
ing-hole), spirit (formerly sup- 
posed to be the breath), aspire 
(breathe toward), aspirate (a 
breath sound), conspire (breathe 
together), expire (breathe out), 
inspire (breathe into), perspire 
(breathe through), auspiratioW^ 
(under breath expression), re- 
spire (breathe again), transpire *" 
(breathe, or ooze, out). L. spi- 
rare. 



* To be more exact in definition, the art of spelling is the art of making up 
the "written word, or putting in the needed letters in their proper order. This 
view is expressed by the more critical word orthography. 

t This being was said to capture wayfarers and propound to them a riddle, on' 
the failure to solve which she strangled them. Hence the name sphinx or siran- 
gler. (See Middle.) A famous piece of ancient sculpture is the colossal Sphinx of 
the l^ile Valley, situated near the G-reat Pyramid. This Sphinx was carved out of 
a great granite rock, forming in itself a mound. The total length of the reclining 
body of the lion is one hundred and forty-six feet. The head measures twenty- 
eight feet six inches from the top to the chin. Across the shoulders it measures 
thirty-six feet, and the paws are extended about fifty feet. The features have 
been mutilated, in accordance with a tenet of the Mohammedan religion, which 
prohibits the use in art of the figure of any living being. 

t Wben attacked, the porcupine gathers himself into a ball, presenting in 
every direction his terrible qulUs. He can even discharge his quills, like arrows, 
striking his enemy at a distance. 
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If man alone engross not Heaven's high care.— Jbpe. 

The bobolink has come, and, like the soul 

Of the sweet season vocal in a bird, 

Gnrglea in ecstasy we know not what 

Save Jum/ dear June.' Now Ood be praised for June.— Lowell. 

A silk-worm in her hand she laid ; 

Nor fear, nor yet disgust, was stirred ; 
But gayly with her charge she played. 

As 'twere a nestling bird.— Mrs. Hale. 

Shows feats of his j)'j/m?iastic play. 

Head downward, clinging to the spiay. —Mnerson, 

There's not the smallest orb, which thou behold'st, 

But in his motion like an angel sings. 

Still quiring to the young-ey'd cherubins : 

Such harmony is in inimo?'^al souls ; 

But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we can not hear it.— Shakespeare. 

Calm as the dew-drop's, free to rest 
Within a breeze-fanned rose's breast 
TiU it exhales to Heayen.- Wordsworth. 

Around thee and above 
Deep is the air and dark, substantial, black. 
An ebon mass : methinks thou piercest it. 
As with a wedge I But when I look again. 
It is thine own calm home, thy crystal shrine. 
Thy hoMtaXiion from eternity \— Coleridge. {Mont Blanc.) 

Nor I alone— a thousand bosoms round 

Inhale thee in the fullness of delight ; 
And languid forms rise up, and pulses bound 

Livelier, at coming of the wind of night.— Bryant. 

I count him a great man who inJiablts a higher sphere of thought, into which 
other men rise with labor and dH;!<rulty. — Emerson. 

He bows to bind you drooping to his breast, 

InAo^es your spirit from the frost-winged gale. 

And freer dreams of heaven.— Jl/rs. Sigoumey. (Alpine Flowers.) 

And, as imag^ftation bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. — Shakespeare. 
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Spiss — thick ; inspissate (make 
thick). L. spissus. 

Splencl — shine; splendid, splen- 
(^Qj.204 resptewdent. L. splen- 
tZere. 

Spoli — spoil, booty ; spoliation 
(the taking of booty), spoil 
(plunder, take booty), despoil 
(take booty from *). L. spoZium. 

Spontl ; spoils — promise, an- 
swer ; desporad (give up and 
promise nothing), respond ™ 
(promise batch), sponsor (a prom- 
ise in baptism), responsible (lia- 
ble to answer or promise back). 
L. spoTwfere, sporasus. 

Spout — of one's own accord ; 
spoMianeous. L. sponte. 

Spor — See sper. 

Spurn — foam ; spume, pv/mice (a 
volcanic mineral, the foarrv- 
stone). L. spuma.. 

Spuri — false ; spurious. L. spv^ 
rins. 

Squal — be rough, dirty; squaliA, 
squalor. L. sqtuilere. 

St — stand ; contrast (stand against), 
cost (stand together), obstacle 
(something standing against), 
rest (stand book), stable (stand- 
ing firm, also a stand for 
horses). L. siare. 

Stagn — a still pool ; stagnate. 
L. stagnum. 

Stala — drip ; stalactite (a hang- 
ing crystal in a cave, caused 
by the drip from the lime- 
stone), stalagmite (a cone on 
the floor of a cave, caused by 
the limestone drip). G. stalaein. 

*See 



Stauicn ; stainin — a thread 
(especially the standing up 
warp in an upright loom) ; 
stamen (the thread-like part of 
a flower), stamina, (the prin- 
cipal strength of any thing, 
compared to the woven threads 
in cloth). L. stamen, staminis. 
L. stare, to stand. 

Stann — tin ; stowniferous. L. 
stannara. 

Stant — standing ; constant (stand- 
ing together), distant "" (stand- 
ing apart), extant (standing 
forth), instant (standing against), 
stanza (a division of poetry 
ending with a pause or stand- 
ing still), circumstance (a thing 
standing around), substawoe 
(standing under or near). L. 
stans, stantis. L. stare, to 
stand. 

Stas — a standing ; apostasy (a de- 
sertion or standing away), ec- 
stasy"'' (a standing out). G. 
stasis. G-. Tw'ste mi, I stand. 

Stat — stand ; state (condition, 
standing), station ">"'' (standing 
still), statue (a standing flgure), 
stature (one's standing height), 
status (state, standing). L. stare, 
status. 

Stat — standing ; statics (the sci- 
ence of bodies at rest, standing 
still), apostate (a deserter stand- 
ing apart from his party), hy- 
drostoflcs (the doctrine of stand- 
ing water and other liquids at 
rest). Q. statoa. G. histerai, I 
stand. 
Trophy. 
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STATUT — STRING; STRICT. 



Statut — place, put, set, estab- 
lish; statute (a law duly estab- 
lished), constitute {place to- 
gether), destitute (put away), 
institute (establish in), restittd- 
tion (a placing back), substitute 
(put under or Instead of). L. 
statuere. L. stare, to stand. 

Stell — star ; stell&r, consfeBation. 
i^-".'™ L. Stella.. 

Steno — narrow, close; stenogra- 
phy (writing close). G. stenos. 

Stereo — solid, stiff ; stereotype 
(a solid plate of type), stereo- 
scope (an instrument that gives 
the appearance of solidity to 
objects presented in a picture). 
G. stereos. 

Steril — barren. L. sterilis. 

Stern — .strew; consternation (a 
fhroiuing dotvn). L. sternere. 

Sternvit — sneeze ; sternuta,tion. 
L. sternutaxe. 

Stert — snore ; stertorous. L. ster- 
tere. 

Stetho — the chest ; steiAoscope 
(see scop). G. stethos. 

Sthen — strength ; calis^Tienics 
(exercises designed to promote 
beauty and strength). G. sthenos. 

Stich — row, line ; acrosfe (a word 
or sentence formed by a rmv of 
beginning letters). G. stichos. 

Stigm — a prick, mark, brand; 
stigma,, stigmatize. G. stigma. 
G. stigein, to prick. 

Stil — an iron pin ; stiletto. L. 
stilus. 

Still — drop; distill (drop down), 
instill (drop into). L. stillare. 
L. stilla, a drop. 



Stimul — goad ; stimulate (goad 
on). L. stimulus. 

Stipendi — tax, tribute ; stipend 
(a salary). L. stipendiuva. L. 
slips, stipis, small coin. 

Stipul — settle by agreement ; 
stipulate. L. stipulari. 

Stirp — trunk, stem of a tree; 
extirpate (root out, as if pull- 
ing up by the stem). L. stirps, 
stirpes. 

Stitiit — See stat. 

Stol (stell) — place, put, send ; 
stole (a robe to be put on), 
diasfote (the dilation, or putting 
aside, of the heart), aposfle 
(one sent abroad), episiZe (a 
missive sent to), systole (con- 
traction, or putting together, 
of the heart). G. stellein. 

Stolid — firm, stupid. L. stolidus. 

Stoiii — mouth. G. stoma. 

Strangl (strangal) — halter ; stran- 
gle (to choke, as with a hal- 
ter). O. strangale. G. strangos, 
twisted. 

Strat — spread ; s^ra^um, pros- 
trate, street (a broad passage). 
L. sternere, s^roius. 

Strateg' — a general ; strategj (the 
planning of a general), strata- 
gem"'' (a scheme worthy of a 
general). G. strategos. G. stratoa, 
an army ; agrein, to lead. 

Strenu — vigorous ; strenuous. L. 
strenuus. 

Strep — rattle; obstreperous, 
(noisy, rattling against). L. 
strepere. 

String ; strict— draw tight, bind, 
compass, urge ; stringent, strict. 
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astriction, Skstringent, boa-con- 
strictov, ohstriction (obligation, 
a binding against), restrict (hind 
back), constrain (compel, bind 
together), distrain (seize goods 
for debt, pull asunder), district 
(a region, such as that in which 
a lord could distrain), distress 
(a calamity, & pulling asunder), 
restrain (bind back), strain 
(draw tight), strait (compressed, 
narrow). L. stringere, striotus. 

Stropli (streph) — turn ; strophe (a 
part of a poem sung during a 
turn of dancing shows), apos- 
trophe (a turning away from 
the audience to address one 
person or object only). G. 
strephein. 

Stru; struct — build; construe^^" 
(build together), construct (build 
together), destroy (unbuild), in- 
strument (an implement, as if 
for building in), structure (a 
building), instruct (build into 
the mind), obstruct (build 
against). L. struere, stru^tus. 

Stryclin — nightshade, poison ; 
strychnine. Gr. struchnos. 

S t u c c — hardened, incrusted ; 
stucco (a kind of plaster). It. 

StU£CO. 

Stud — be busy about, study ;"8 

student. L. studere. 
Stult — foolish ; stultity (make, 

foolish). L. stultua. 
Stup— be amazed ; stupid, stupeij, 

stupendous. L. stupere. 
Styl (stil) — a,n iron point used in 

* The Mohammedan rulers were, for ; 
were properly called the "T^torious Ones, 



writing ; s<j/tographic (writing 
with an iron point), style (one's 
mode of writing). L. stilu^s 

Styp (styph) — contract, draw to- 
gether ; styptic. Q. siuphein. 

Su — follow; pursue'" (to follow 
forward), swe'* (to petition, to 
follow), suite (a following), suit 
(a case at law, that which is 
folloived up, also a set, or suc- 
cession, of clothes). O. F. suir. 
L. sequi. 

Suad ; suas — persuade ; dissuade 
(persuade apart), persuade (per- 
suade thoroughly). L. suadere. 

Suav — sweet; suave. L. suavis. 

Sul)liin — raised on high. Jj. sub- 
lim,is. 

Subtil — fine, thin ; subtle. L. 
subtilis. L. sub, under (or 
closely) ; tela, a web. L. feccere, 
to weave. 

Succ — juice ; succulent (full of 
juice). L. SMOCus. 

Sud — to sweat ; sudatory, sudo- 
rific, ea;ude. L. sudare. 

SufFoc — choke ; suj^ocate. L. suf- 
foc&re. L. sub, under ; fauces, 
the throat, gullet. 

Sufflragi — a vote ; suffrage (the 
privilege of voting). L. suf- 
fragium. 

Sui — one's self ; swcide (the kill- 
ing of one's self). L. sud. 

Snlc — furrow ; sulaated. L. sufcus. 

Suit — Lee salt. 

Sultan — victorious ; sultan (a 
ruler, the winner of victories*). 
Arab, sultan. 

, time, the conquerors of the earth, and 
' Claiming authority froni Heaven to 
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I consider a human soul without ediication like marble in ■» quarry, which 
shows none of its inA«i'ent beauties until the skill of the polisher fetches out the 
colors, makes the BUTface shine, and discovers every ormamental cloud, spot, and 
vein that runs throughout the body of it.— Addison. 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy. 

But not express'd in fancy ; rich, not gaudy : 

For the apparel oft proc^oims the msin.— Shakespeare. 

Pet. Well, come, my Kate ; we will unto jour father's, 
Even in these honest mean hadUiments ; 
Our purges shall be proud, our giarments poor : 
For 'tis the mind that makes the body rich ; 
And as the sun breaks through the darkest clouds. 
So honour peereth in the meanest huHt.—Shakespeare. 

Helios crowns by day, 

PalliA Selene by night.— Longfellow. 

'Ephemeral sages 1 what instructions hoary 

For such a world of thought could furnish scope J 
Each fading calyx a memento nwri. 

Yet fount of hope I— Horace Smith. 

Yet not content with anc«storial name, 

Or to be known because his fathers were ; 

He on this height hereditavy stood, 

Ajid gazing higher, puijxwed in his heart 

To take another step.— Pollok. [Byron.) 

And to the rock the root adAeres, 
In every ^ftre trae.— Wordsworth. 

Why not try a bit of hibernation f There are few brains that would not be 
better for living on their own fat a little while.— ZowsK. 

When Autumn nights were long and drear, 

And/orest walks were dark and dim, 
How sweetly on the pilynm's ear 

Was wont to steal the hermiVs hymn \— Scott, 

Great hierarch. 1 tell thou the silent sky. 
And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun. 
Earth, with her thousand tongues, praises Q-od. 

—Coleridge. (Mont Blanc.) 

Blessed the natures shored on every side 

With landmarks of hfredifary thought 1 

Thrice happy they that wander not lifelong 

Beyond near swccor of the household faith. 

The guarded fold that shelters, not con/»!es \— Lowell. 
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Slim ; siinipt — take ; assume 
{take into), consume {lake whol- 
ly), 'presume (imagine, take he- 
forehand), vesu/me {take again). 
L. sumeve, sivmptus. 

Suniiu — highest ; summ,it (the 
highest point), sum, (the amount, 
the highest result), consiwwmate 
(to perfect, bring into one sum). 
L. SMmmus. 

Sumptu — expense ; swrnptuovia 
{expensive), sumptuBiXy (relating 
to one's expenses). L. sum,ptu5. 
L. sum,eve, sumptus, to take. 

Super — over, above; superior, ^^^ 
supema\, superb, supreme, sov- 
ereign^"* (chief, over all), so- 
prano (the highest voice in 
music), suzerain (an over lord, 
a sovereign). L. super. 

Supercili — eyebrow ; supercilious 
(haughty, having a tendency to 
lift the eyebrows). L. super- 
cilinui. L. super, over; ciliura, 
eyelid. 

Superfici — surface ; superficial 
(on the surface). L. superficies. 
L. super, above ; /ac*es, face. 



Siiperstiti — witness ; superstition 
(the awe of one who ivitnssses 
something supposed to be su- 
pernatural). L. superstes, sup- 
per stitis. L. super, over ; store, 
to stand. 

Siipin — lying on one's back ; 
supine. L. supinxis. 

Supreiii — highest ; SMpreme. L. 
suprenms. 

Surd — deaf (hence irrational, or 
deaf to reason) ; ahsurd,''* surd 
(having no rational root). L. 
surdus. 

Surg ; surrect — rise ; surge (the 
rise or swell of the waves), 
insurgent (a rebel, rising upon 
authority), insMrrec^ion (an up- 
rising), resii/rrection (a rising 
again), source (the rise or start, 
origin). L. surgere, surrecUia. 

Surveill — superintend, watch ; 
surveillance. F. surveiller. L. 
super, over ; vigilare, to watch. 

Suscept — receive ; susceptible 
(ready to receive). L. suscipere, 
sv^ceptua. L. sub, under ; capere, 
captns, to take. 



propagate their religion by the sword, and promising an immediate entrance 
into Paradise with an eternity of voluptuous enjoyments to those of their follow- 
ers who fell in battle, they were enabled to sweep the east and the south with 
their fanatical hordes. They also overran Spain and poured In upon the plains 
of south France preparatory to ovemmning all Europe. But they met a final 
repulse in that quarter at Tours from the troops of Charles, the great general of 
Prance, who thus saved Christianity from destruction, gaining also for himself 
the surname of Martel, or the ^'Hammerer." The grandson of Charles was the 
scarcely less renowned Charlemagne. Bight hundred years after Tours, the 
Saltan, still trying to vindicate his name, effected a foothold in Europe, and 
made Constantinople his capital. Another Martel, in the person of John Sobieski, 
of Poland, met and overthrew the conquering Sultan on the Danube. Since 
then, the Sultan's name has been a, constant misnomer; the victories have been 
continually against him ; and his empire has been gradually crumbling to decay. 
The world-conqueror (the Victorious One) has become, in modern parlance, the 
"Sick Man of Constantinople." 



SUT — TABERN. 



Sut — sewed ; sutnre (a seam). L. 
stiere, sutua. 

Swart — dark; swarthy* A. S. 
sweart. 

Swer — speak, swear; answer (to 
speak in reply), swear. A. S. 
sweriau. 

Syc — fig ; sycamore (the fig^mul- 
berry), sj/oophant (a fulsome 
parasite, like one of those in 
ancient Athens, who showed 
were the stolen figs were kept). 
G. sucon. 

Syl — right of seizure; asylum (a 
place in which a person may 
not be seized,] a place of refuge 
in distress). G. sul&. 

Sylv — See silv. 

Symposi — drinking party, ban- 
quet ; symposiura. Q. sumpo- 
sion. Or. sun, together ; posia, 
a drink. 



Symptom — an accident, a hap- 
pening to one. G. sumptoma. 
Or. sun, together ; piptein, to 
fall. 

Syncop — a cutting short ; synco- 
pate (to contract, or cut short, 
a word), syncope (a swoon, a 
cutting short of strength). G. 
sun, together ; copiein, to cut. 

Syndic — censor, regulator, con- 
troller ; syndicate (a combina- 
tion to regulate or control a line 
of business). G. sundicos, help- 
ing in a court of justice4 G. 
sun, together ; dice, justice. 

Syriiig — reed, pipe, tube ; syringe. 
G. surinx, suringos. 

Tab — waste away ; tabid. L. 

tofeere. 
Tabern — booth, hut; tabernaale 

(a tent, a little booth or hut), 



* Literally blackened by lieat. It was long supposed tliat a dark skin is due to 
exposure to tlie heat of the sun. It is noticed, for example, that the people in 
the south of Europe have dark complexions, while those in the north are fair. 
It is noticeable, moreover, that there is a shading off from the blue-eyed, flaxen- 
haired, fair-skinned Scandinavian through the brunette French, the dark-eyed 
Spanish and Italians, the swarthy Moors, to the coal-black complexion of the 
equatorial tribes. In fact, a superstition once prevailed in Europe that a black 
sldn was due to the intense heat of the equator, and that a white man wovild 
become black the instant he reached the "/ifle." This superstition caused the 
greatest trepidation among the Portuguese mariners who explored the African 
coast prior to the discovery of America by Columbus. Only after a brave crew 
had passed the dreaded line was the superstition exploded. 

t Judsea had cities of refuge, three on each side of the Jordan, into which 
persons who had committed unintentional homicide could flee and be safe from 
the vengeance of the friends of the slain. The ancient temples were sanctuaries 
in which it was not lawful to lay violent hands upon any one. The case of Pau- 
sanias, the Spartan, is a noted example of the ancient right of asylum. The hero of 
Plataea stained his laurels by treasonable correspondence with the Persian king 
whom he had so brilliantly defeated. Being detected, and finding himself pursued 
by the whole populace, he fled into a temple for protection. The people stood foiled 
at the entrance, recognizing the right of mijlvm. Tn the dilemma, the aged 
mother of the culprit took a stone and laid it on the threshold. The hint was 
taken, the entrance walled up, and the traitor starved to death. In the Middle 
Ages, the Christian churches and monasteries retained the right of sanctuary. 

X The assistant Jvdc/e was a 'rnsor or regulator of manners, 
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tavern (a wayside inn, origi- 
nally a hut). L. taberna,. 

Tabiil— plank, table; tdbulax {m 
the form of a table), tabulate 
(make tables or synopses of), 
entablature (the part of a build- 
ing surmounting the columns, 
though originally the pedestal 
or planked flooring), table* L. 
tabula. 

Tac— be silent; tacit, tociturn 
(having a tendency to silence), 
leticent (remaining silent). L. 
^ocere. 

Tacli — fasten; attach (fasten to), 
detach (unfasten). Bret, tacha. 

Tact — touch ; contact (touch to- 
gether), intaot (untouched), tact 
(delicacy of touch), tactile (touch- 
able). L. fangere, tactus. 

Tact (toss) — arrange, order ; tac- 
tics (the art of maneuvering, 
or arranging, troops). G. tas- 
sein. 



Tag— See tang. 

Tagli — cut; intaglio (a kind of 
carved, or cut into, work). It. 
tagliave. 

Tail 1 — cut; tailor (a cutter of 
cloth), detail "» (cut into pieces), 
entail (to bestow as a heritage, 
like the abridged, or cut into, 
title to real estate f), retail (cut 
small), tally (a notched stick). 
F. tailler. F. taille, a slitting, 
an incision. L. talea, a wand, 
rod. 

Tain — See te.n. 

Tal — heel ; talon (a claw). L. 
talus. 

Talent — a sum of money, a 
gift.'^ L. talentum. Q. talanton. 

Talism (telesm) — mystery ; talis- 
man (a charm). Q. telesma. 

Tandem — at length ; tandem % 
(one after the other, making 
great length). L. tandem. 

Tang — touch ; tangent (a straight 



* The famous Eoman laws of the Twelve Tables were so called because they 
were inscribed on tables of brass to secure their preservation. These laws were 
framed by a body of men called dece7nvirs because of their number. The laws 
were taken mainly from the institutions of other nations, and were modified so 
as to meet the peculiar condition of things at Kome. In this respect a wisdom 
was displayed that afterward was exempHfled in the making of the Constitution 
of the TJnited States. To retain what had been found good in the old and well 
tried, and to try only as few novelties and experiments as were absolutely una- 
voidable, was the principle upon which our great fundamental law was based. 
It is, therefore, a historical instrument, the development or outcome of the expe- 
rience of all the ages in the work of government. This is why it stands the 
strain of use. Constitutions framed on abstract theories of social order have 
been snapped like frail threads when placed as restraining harness upon masses 
that were following out historical tendencies. Hence, experience is the basis of 
sound legislation, and to the legislator a knowledge of history is indispensable. 

+ The English law permits a testator to fix a line of descent for the real 
estate which he holds in fee (absolutely). The great estates in England are aU 
entailed, being only life interests to the holders. They are entailed in the line 
of the eldest son, according to the there prevailing law of primogeniture. A father 
can not dispose of his son's estate nor keep him out of his inheritance under 
the entail. 

X This use of the word originated a-s a university pun. 
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I see the patient mother read 

"With aching heart, of wrecks that float 

Disabled on those seas remote, 

Or of some great heroic deed 

On battle-fields where thousands bleed 

To lift one Tiero into fame. — I/mgfdlom. 

The Aermit of that loneliest mlitviAe, 

The silent desert of a great New Thought.— Lowell. 

How beautiful is youth I how bright it gleams 

With its iKjMions, aspe/'ations, dreams I 

Book of Beginnings, Story without End, 

Each maid a lieroine, and each man a friend ]— Longfellow. 

Ye ocean-waves ! that, wheresoe'er ye roU, 
Tield Aomage only to eternal laws ]— Coleridge. 

As fresh in yon horimn dark, 

As young thy fteowties seem. 
As when the eagle from the ark 

Eirst sported in thy heam.— Campbell. (To the Mambow.) 

He knew not if the brotherhood 

His homUy had understood.— Lomjfellow. 

And knew gods, nymphs, and Tieroes, which were quite as good company as aomts 
and a^rateB.—Lowell. (Keats.) 

And still, as on his futwral day. 

Men stand his cold earth-couch around. 

With the mute homage that we pay 

To consecrated ground.— i/aBa;*. (Bwns.) 

In the horoscope of raafions. 
Like ascendant oonstellationa. 

They control the coming years. — Longfellow. 

And there their hospitable fires burn clear.— Salleck. 

Her dark, dilating eyes expressed 

The broad lu/risons of the west.- Whitiier. 

So saying, with dispatchtul looks in haste 
She turns, on liospUahle thoughts intent.— Milton. (Eve.) 

Hmizons mute that wait their poet rise.— Lowell. 

Here, where the forest opens southward. 

Between its hospitable pines, 

As through a door, the warm sun shines.— IVHl/ier. 
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line just toiwhiyig the circum- 
ference of a circle), contog'ion 
(touching together), contiguous 
(touching together), contingent 
(dependent, totiching upon), 
tangible (capable of being 
touched). L. tangeve. 

Tant — so great; toratemount. L. 
tantoB. 

Tapes — carpet, woolen rug, cloth ; 
tapestry (cloth hangings), tape, 
tippet. G. tapes, tapetis. 

Taph — tomb ; eyitaph (an inscrip- 
tion on a tomb), cenotaph (a 
monument without a grave, 
hence an empty tomb). G. taphas. 

Tard — slow; tardy, retard. L. 
tardus. 

Tart (tirit) — shiver; tartan (the 
woolen material of the Scotch 
plaid.* Originally a flimsy 
woolen cloth of Spain that 
caused its wearer to shiver with 
cold). Sp. tirit&r. 

Taur — bull. L. taurus. 

Tauto — the same thing ; tautology 
(speaking the same thing over 
and over). Q. tauto. Q. to auto. 

Tax — order, arrangement; taxi- 
dermy (the arrangement of 
skins to resemble the living 
animals), syntax (the treatment 
of the arrangement of words 
in a sentence). G. taxis. G. 
tossein, to arrange. 

Techn — art ; teohnical (relating 



to an art), pyrotechnics (the art 
of fire-works), -polyteohrdc (de- 
voted to many arts). G. teehne. 

Tect — carpenter, builder ; archi- 
teci!". i« (the chief builder). G. 
tecton. 

Tect — See teg. 

Tedi (tcedi) — irksomeness ; tedious. 
L. tcediutn. L. tcedet, it irks. 

Teg' ; tect — cover ; feg'ument (a 
covering), in?6(/ument, defect ■"• 
(uncover), protect (cover in 
front), toga (a mantle, for cov- 
ering). Ij. tegere. 

Tegul — tile ; tegular, tile. L. 
tegula. L. tegere, to cover. 

Tele — afar off ; tetegraph, tele- 
scope, fefephone. G. tele. 

Telliiri — the earth ; tellurian (an 
instrument illustrating the mo- 
tions of the earth). L. tellus, 
telluris. 

Tern — strong drink ; abstemious 
(refraining from strong drink). 
L. temnm. 

Temer — rash ; temerity (rash- 
ness). L. temerus. 

Tenin — despise; contemn. L. 
temnere. 

Temper — regulate, qualify. L. 
temperare. 

Tempest — season, weather. L. 
tem^pestas. 

Tempi — temple ; temple, contem- 
plate (consider, as did the augurs 
in the temple). L. templnm. 



♦ When Jeannie Deems went to London to plead with the Queen for the life of 
her sister, she hesought the Duke of Hamilton to procure her an audience with 
the royal lady. Before entering the presence of the Duke, she arrayed herself in 
the national plaid, saying that "the heart of MacCallummore will be as cold as 
death can make it when it does not warm to the tartan."-"- Heart of MidtoUdan;' by 
Scott. 
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TEMPOR — TERR. 



Temper — time; temporary (en- 
during for a short time), t&m- 
porel (belonging to time), temr- 
porize (to serve the present 
time), contemporaneous (at the 
same tim,e), extem,pora.ry {out 
of the 'inom-ent or time). L. 
tempus, tem,poris. 

Tempt — prove, try; tem.pt, at- 
tem,pt. L. temptave, tentare. 

Ten; tent — hold; teraable, ten- 
ant, feraacious, tenement, tenet, 
tenon, tenor, tenure, abstain,'" 
contain,^'"' content (contained, 
held together), con^ment, con- 
tinue, continuous, countenance 
(visage, holding together), de- 
tain, enteitain^* (hold among), 
obto«n'™ (hold near), pertoin 
(hold, or extend, through to), 
retain, sustain -(uphold, Jwld 
under). L. tenere. 

Tend ; tent — stretch, reach ; 
tend (reach toward), attend ""•• ^^ 
(stretch, or give heed, to), con- 
tend (stretch out thoroughly), 
distend (stretch apart), extend '" 
(stretch out), intend ^'^ (stretch 
into), portend"* (point out, 
stretch forth), pretend'''* (stretch 
or spread before, as a veil), 
subtend (stretch under), tender 
(to offer, stretch out toward), 
tender (to reach to), te?idon (the 
stretcher at the end of a mus- 
cle). L. ^endere, ten^us. 

Tender (tener), thin, tender."' 
L. tener. 

Tens (temps) — time. F. temps. 
L. tempus. 

Tens — stretched ; tense (tightly 



stretched), tension (stretching), 
intense (stretched into). L. 
tendere, tensus. 

Tent — stretched ; tent (a pavilion 
stretched, or spread, out), tenter 
(a frame for stretching cloth), 
intend (purpose, stretching into), 
ostentation (display, stretching 
before the eyes). L. tendere, 
tenius. 

Tent — feel, try ; tentacle (a 
feeler), tentative (on trial). L. 
teniare. L. tenere, to hold. 

Tenu — thin; tennity, attenuate 
(make thin), extenuate (excuse, 
thin out). L. tenuis. 

Tep — be warm ; tepid. L. tepere. 

Terg — the back ; tergriversation 
(a subterfuge, as if shuffling 
around and showing one's 
back). L. terg'um. 

Terg ; ters — wipe ; defergre (wipe 
off), terse (condensed, clean). 
L. tergere, tersus. 

Terinin — boundary, end ; ter- 
minate (to end), terminus (the 
end), determine (to settle or 
end the matter), exterminate 
(destroy utterly, as if driving 
beyond the boundaries). L. 
terminus. 

Tern — by threes ; ternary. L. 
terni. L. ter, three times. 

Terr — earth, land, ground; inter 
(bury, put into the earth), par- 
terre (an even piece of garden 
extending along the ground), 
terrier (a dog that burrows in 
the ground), territory (an ex- 
tent of land), terra firma (the 
solid ground), terra incognita. 
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(the unknown land), terra, cotta 
(baked earth), terra, alba (white 
earth), terrene, terrestrial, ter- 
race (a platform of earth), ter- 
raqueous (consisting of land 
and water), subterranean, Med- 
iterranean (the Sea in the 
Midst of the Lands). L. terra. 

Terr — to frighten; terrible, ter- 
ror, terrific, deter (frighten 
from). L. terrere. 

Terti — third ; tertiary. L. ter^ius. 

Tessell — little cube, small square 
piece of stone ; tesseMated. L. 
tessella. 

Test — shell ; testaceous (having 
a hard shell). L. testa. 

Test — witness ; attest (bear wit- 
ness to), contest (call to wit- 
ness), detest (execrate, call upon 
the gods to witness), intesiate 
(without a will duly witnessed), 
protest (bear witness publicly), 
test (cause to witness), testify 
(bear witness), testimony (the 
evidence of a witness). L. testis. 

Test — head; tes^y (hot-headed). 
O. F. teste. L. testa, shell, 
skull. 



Testat — make a will ; testator 
(the maker of a u-ill), intestate 
(without a will), testament (a 
ivill). L. test&ir, testatns. 

Tetra — four ; tetrasyllable, te- 
trarch, trapezium (a small table, 
a four-footed bench). Q. tetra. 

Text — woven ; tecciile, texture, 
text (the subject woven out in 
the discourse), context (woven, 
or joined, together), pretext 
(woven in front, as a veil). L. 
texere, textus. 

The — a god ; ideology (the doc- 
trine relating to God), atheism 
(denial of the existence of Ood), 
theism, (belief in God), ther- 
ocracy (governrpent directly by 
God), apotheosis, (a deification, 
or causing to be a god on de- 
parting from this life), Pan- 
theon (a temple at Rome dedi- 
cated to all the gods*), enthu- 
siasm (inspiration, having a 
god within). G. theos. 

The ^ place, put ; theme "^ (a sub- 
ject put down for argument), 
antiiAesis (a contrast, a placing 
opposite), epithet (a term or 



*'In their career of conquest the Romans encountered all forms of heathen- 
ism, different countries having different divinities and different forms of wor- 
ship. The Romans respected aU those religions, and even formally adopted the 
gods of the conquered countries. And they finally erected in the city a temple 
dedicated, not like the others, to individual gods, but to all the gods of the 
Roman Empire. This hospitality to their divinities and tolerance of their rehg- 
ion, together with other wise concessions, tended to reconcile the conquered 
races to the dominion of Rome and to consolidate the vast empire. When 
Christianity came preaching the one true Gk)d, and the worthlessness of all the 
gods, the Roman government assailed it with the most bitter persecution. For 
three hundred years the Christians were driven to caves in the earth or torn by 
wild beasts to make a Roman holiday, until at last a Roman emperor, Constan- 
tino the Great, the founder of Constantinople, was converted. Christianity 
spread over the empire ; the gods of the Pantheon were abolished, and the Pan- 
theon itself became a Christian church. 
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Beyond tlie shadow of the ship, 

I watched the water-snakes.— Coletidge. 



Steadfast they gaze, yet nothing see 

Beyond the Aonzon of their bowis.—Zon^ellaw. 

Come, ho, and wake Diana with a hymn ; 

"With sweetest touches pierce your mistress' ear, 

And draw her home with vmisic.— Shakespeare. 

Yon tower which rears its head so high. 
And hids de^ance to the sky, 

Irmitea the hostile ynn&B.— Hannah More. 

And oft, with holy hymns, he charm'd their ears : 
(A music more mdoAioxis than the spheres.)— 2)rj^(Je». 

Oh 1 the joy 
Of young idea,s painted on the mind. 
In the warm, glowing colors Fancy spreads 
On oh/ec^s not yet known, when all is new, 
And all is lovely I —Hannah More. 

The weary idol takes his stand. 

Holds out his bruised and aching 'haxidi.— Holmes. 

How sweet, upon the ambient air. 

Swelled out their music free I 
O, when the pangs of death I bear. 

Sing ye that song to Toie.—Mrs. Sigoumey. 

Earth, and air, and sea, and sky. 
And the Imperisil sun, that scatters down 
His sovereign splendoTs upon grove and tova.— Longfellow. 

"What muse but thine can eguaX hints inspire. 
And fit the deep-mouth'd Pindar to thy lyre : 
Pindar, whom others in a labored strain, 
And forc'd expression, imitsAe in vain ! — Addison. 

Nursed by men with empires in their brains. — Zowell. 

In thy imperial name. 
The hearts of the bold and ardent dare 

The dangerous path of fame.—Percival. (To the Eagle.) 

Save when your own irnperiov^ branches swinging. 
Have made a solemn music of the wind I— Coleridge. 
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expression ^mi tyiow one), hy- 
-pothe.sisia, supposition, aplaeing 
under), meta^/iesis (a transpo- 
sition, a placing over), paren- 
fhesia (a pair of brackets in- 
closing something added or put 
in beside), syn^Aesis (a putting 
together), thesis (an argument 
or treatment laid down). Q. 
tithemi. 

Thea — see; theater (a place for 
seeing shows), amphi^fteoter (a 
place for seeing all around). 
G. theaoniai, I see. 

Theor — behold, contemplate ; 
theory ^^^ (a line of contempla- 
tion or reasoning), theoreva 
(something to be contemplated 
or reasoned out). G. theorem. 
Or. theoros, a spectator. G. 
theaoTOAi, I see. 

Therapeut — attendant ; thera^ 
peutic (relating to the physi- 
cian's, or attendant's, art). G. 
therapeuein. G. therap, an as- 
sistant. 

Theri — wild beast ; Tneg&therium 
(the great beast), dinotherium. 



(the terrible beast). G. therion. 
G. ther. 

Therm — warm, heat; thermal, 
thermometer, isotlierm (lines 
showing equal annual heat), 
Thermopyl^ (the Pass of the 
Hot Springs). G. thermos. 

Thorax — breast-plate, chest. G. 
tTiorax. 

Thur — frankincense ; thurible 
(the censer for the burning of 
incense). L. thus, thuris. 

Tic — See tao. 

Ticl — time, hour, season ; tide 
(the seasonable rise of the wa- 
ter*), tidings (news of the hap- 
penings of the time), tidy (neat, 
seasonable). A. S. tid. 

Tim — to fear ; timid, timorous, 
intimidate. L. tim,ere. 

Tin — See ten. 

Tiug- ; tinct — dyed ; tinge, tinct- 
ure, tint (a tinge, or dye, of 
color), taint (to stain, or dye). 
L. tingere, tinctas. 

Tir — pull, draw; retire (draw 
back), tira.de (a long-drauyn^out 
reproof). F. tirer. It. tirare. 



* The tide is due to the attraction of the moon and, to some extent, to the 
attraction of the sun. The rising is called the flood, and the falling the ebb tide. 
"When the sun and moon are in corjunction or opposition, we have our highest 
tide, called spring tide, as the result of their joint attraction. This occurs at new 
moon and full moon. "When the moon is in the first or last quarter, the sun is 
then in a position to partly neutralize or overcome the moon's attraction. We 
then have the lowest tide, called neap tide. The tide rises simultaneously on 
opposite sides of the earth. This is due, in the first place, to the moon's attrac- 
tion pulling the loose water up from the solid earth, and, in the second place, to 
its puUing the solid earth away from the loose water on the other side. A cor- 
responding depression of the waters or low tide occurs on the sides of the earth 
that are at right angles to the direction of the moon's attraction. 

The conformation of the land may cause an exceptionably high tide, as in 
the Bay of Pundy. Here the wide entrance receives a long section of the tidal- 
wave, which, as it advances to the interior angle, is forced together and upward 
until it reaches the phenomenal height of sixty feet and upward. 

Hence the language of the proverb, "Time and tide wait for no man." 
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TIR — TORT. 



Tir — a novice; tiro. L. tiro. 

Tiss — weave; tissue {a web). F. 
tisser. 

Titill — tickle; titillsktion. L. titil- 
laxe. 

Titul — inscription, title. L. titUr- 
lus. 

Toe (toqu) — strike ; tocsin (the 
striking of the alarm bell). 
O. F. toquer. 

Tog — See teg. 

Toll — cloth ; to^tet (apparel, 
clothes). F. tcnle. L. tela, a 
web, thing woven. 

Toler — put up with ; tolerate. L. 
toZerare. 

Tom (temn) — cut ; auatomj (the 
structure of a body as revealed 
in dissection or cutting up), 
atom^^ (an ultimate part that 
admits no division or cutting 
up *), phlebotomy (blood-letting, 
a cutting of the veins), epitorrj-e 
(an abridgment, a cutting on 
the surface), tome (a volume, 
formerly a section of papyrus). 
G. temnein.. 

Tomb {twmh) — tomb. G. twrriboB. 

Ton — tone (as if obtained by the 
stretching of a string) ; tone, 
tonic (giving tone), diatonic 
(proceeding by tones), intone, 
tune. G. tones. G. teinein, to 
stretch. 



Tons — clipped; tonsure (the clip- 
ping of the hair or beard). L. 
tondere, tonsus. 

Tons — an oar ; tonsil (the Kttle 
oar). L. tonsa. 

Top — a place ; topography {de- 
scription of a place), topic (a 
common place). G. fopos. 

Torn — turn; tornado (a violent 
wind suddenly returned), at- 
torney (see attorn). L. tornare. 
L. tornus, a lathe. 

Torp — benumb ; torpid, torpedo 
(a fish that electrifies or causes 
numbness). L. torpere. 

Torr — ■ be dry ; torrid {dry, 
scorched, hot). L. torrere. 

Torrent — hot, boiling, raging. 
L. torrens, torrentia. L. tor- 
rere, to heat. 

Tors — stump, trunk; torso (the 
trunk of a statue). It. torso. 
L. thyrsus, a stalk, stem. G. 
thursos, a stalk, rod, thyrsus. 

Tors — twist; torsion (a ttvisting) 
L. torquere, torsi. 

Tort — twist, vwing ; contort {twist 
together), distort {twist apart), 
e'xtort™ {twist out), retort {twist 
hack), torture (a wringing pain), 
tortoise (the reptile with the 
twisted feet), toriuous (crooked, 
twisted), tart (the twisted cake 
or pie), torch (made of a twisted 



* One of the recognized properties of matter is divisibility. The process of 
division may be carried beyond what the eye is capable of seeing by making use 
of fine Instruments and a powerful microscope. The particles obtained by the 
extreme limit of physical separation are susceptible of further division, and the 
mind can conceive of their being divided and subdivided. But it conceives an 
ultimate limit to this process of division, and the particles thus obtained are 
called atoms because they are not susceptible of further division. Anatomy, Epitome, 
Lithotomy, Phlebotomy, Tame. 



TOT — TRAP. 
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piece of tow), torment (to 
tvring with pain). L. torgwere, 
tmius. 

Tot — entire, all ; totel, surtow^ 
(over all). L. tot\ia. 

Tour (tourn) —turn ; tour (a cir- 
cuit or turn), contour (an out- 
line, a turn together), detowr 
(a turn aside). F. tourner. L. 
toi-nare. 

Tourn — turn ; tournquet (a turn^ 
ing instrument for tightening 
a bandage, and stanching the 
flow of blood), tourn&Y (a joust, 
a turning round about), tourna- 
ment (a jousting or turning 
about). F. tourner. L. torreare. 
L. tornus, a lathe. 

Tout — See tot. 

Toxic — poison for arrows ; toxi- 
cology (the science of poisons), 
intoxioate (to put poison into 
the blood). G. toxicon. Q-. 
toa;on, a bow. 

Tracli — rough ; trachea (the 
rowgrTi-surfaced wind-pipe). G. 
trachua. 

Tract — draw; attract (draw to), 
contract {draw together), dis- 
traot (draw apart), extract (draw 
out), TpTotract (draw forward), 
retract (draw back), tract (a 
short treatise drawn up), tract 



(a region drawn or spread out). 
L. traherc, tractus. 

Tratlit — deliver, betray; tradi- 
;ion'32 (the story of the past 
delivered by one generation to 
another), traitor (one who be- 
trays or delivers up), betray^" 
(to deliver up). L. tradere, tra- 
ditus. 

Trag' — goat; tragedy (a drama 
presenting a fatal issue, orig- 
inally a play or song at which 
a goat was sacrificed to Dio- 
nysius). G. tragos. 

Trail — draw ; sub^raAend (the 
part to be subtracted or drawn 
down), portray (to represent 
with lines drawn forth), trail. 
L. trahere. 

Trait — draw, drawn ; t7^ait ''" (a 
feature, as if a line or stroke), 
portrait (a likeness drawn out). 
F. traire, trait. L. trahere, 
tractus. 

Trait — See tradit. 

Tran quill — at rest. L. travr- 
quillas. 

Trans — across ; transom (a cross- 
beam over a door). L. trans. 

Trap (trapp) — stair ; trap (an 
igneous rock of columnar 
structure, and seeming to rise 
in steps*). Dan. trappa. 



* The trap rook is formed by passing upward in a molten condition througli a 
fissure in the earth's crust and cooling so as to occupy the fissure. The compression 
in such a narrow space while cooling tends to give it the columnar structure. The 
trap-rock is very hard, and thus capable of resisting to a remarkable extent the 
action of the elements. When the adjacent crust is torn and worn away, the 
face of the trap formation, with its apparently immortal columns towering in 
the air, presents to the eye a highly interesting, or even magnificent spectacle. 
Among the famous examples of this formation are the Palisades of the Hudson 
River, the GHant's Causeway in Ireland, and Mngal's Cave, on the Island of 
Staffa. 
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Every clod feels a stir of migM, 

And instinct within it that reaches and towers, 

And, groping blindly ahove it for light, 

Climbs to a soul in grass and fiowQTS.— Lowell. 

And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear bent back 
Bor my voice, and the other pricked out on his track ; 
And one eye's black intelligenoe,—eveT that glance 
O'er its white edge at me, his own master, askance 1 
And the thick heavy spume-flakes which aye and anon 
His fierce lips shook upward in galloping on.— Browning. 

The deep, the low, the pleading tone 
With which I sang another's love. 

Interpreted my own.— Coleridge. 

I like this in our friend Johannes TauroB., that he carries everywhere and 
?Kawtains his in«rfar temperature, and will have every thing aocommofJate itself to 
that. — Lowell. 

Bring us ^etry which finds its rhymes and catiences in the rhymes and itera- 
tions of nsttnre.—Mnerson. 

Active and nervous was his gait; his limbs 

And his whole figure breathed intelligenoe.-Wot-dswort/i. 

Spirits are not ^raely touch'd, 
But to fine iamea.-Shakespeare. 

No mortai ever dreams 
That the scant w^Amus he encamps upon 
Between two oceans, one, the Stormy, passed. 
And one, the Peaceful, yet to venture on. 
Has been tha,t future whereto prophets yearned 
For the fulfillment of earth's cheated hope, 
Shall be that past which nerveless poets moan 
As the lost opportunity of aong.—Lowell. 

!From his half itinerant life, also, he was a kind of traveling gazette, carrying 
the whole budget of local gossip from house to house; so that his appearance was 
always greeted with satistaction.— Irving. 

Jag. AH the world's a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players: 
They have their exits and their entrances ; 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts being seven &gBB.—Shakespeare. 

Dwells tlure a time the wandering rail. 
Or the itinerant Aovel— Charlotte Smith. 



TRAPEZ — TREND. 
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Trapez — a table ; trapezium 
(having the form of a small 
table), trapeze (having the form 
of a trapezium). G. trapeza. 
G. tetra, four; pesa, foot. 

Trav (traf) — beam ; archiiro-ye 
(the lower portion of the en- 
tablature, being the chief beam 
resting immediately on the 
columns). F. traf. L. trabs. 

Travail — toil, labor. F. travail. 

Treacher (tricher) — to trick ; 
treachery. O. F. tricher. 

Treasur (fhesaur) — store, hoard; 
treasure, treasury.* G. the- 
sauros. G. ti^Tiemi, these, I 
place. 

Treat (tract) — handle ; treat, 
treatise, treaty, entreat.'^^^ L. 



fracture. L. trahere, traotus, to 
draw. 

Trebl (trijjT) — threefold ; treble. 
L. triplus. L. tri, three ; ^Zms, 
full. 

Trell (treilT)~ei latticed frame; 
trellis (lattice-work). F. treille. 
L. triohila,, triola,, an arbor. 

Trem — tremble; tremible, tremor, 
iremendous (causing to tremr- 
ble), tremulous. L. tremere. 

Trench — cut; trench (a ditch cm^ 
in the ground), trenchant (cut- 
ting), trencher (a wooden plate 
to cut or carve things on), re- 
trench (cut down). F. trencher. 

Trend — roll, turn round; trend 
(bend away, as if turning 
round). M. E. trenden. 



* When Croesus, the famous King of Lydia, was in possession of his great 
wealth and in the pride of his power and opulence, he was visited by Solon, the 
renowned legislator of Athens, and one of the Seven Wise Men of Q-reece. The 
monarch, desirous of making an impression upon his distinguished visitor, took 
the latter through his treasury, ablaze with wealth in every conceivable form. 
As the philosopher gave no sign, the king endeavored to penetrate his thoughts 
by asking him whom he considered the happiest person that he had yet encount- 
ered. After a period of reflection, greatly to the astonishment of the monarch, 
Solon mentioned some obscure individual in Athens. This poor man, he stated, 
had brought up a large family of boys and girls, not one of whom had gone 
astray. After such a glorious achievement, he was further privileged, in his old 
age, to die in the front of battle fighting for his country. Q-reater cause of happi- 
ness to an individual had not come under his notice. Being questioned again to 
the same purport, he mentioned a certain poor widow of Sparta. On the approach 
of the Olympian games, her two sons, desirous of securing their mother a favor- 
able seat, and failing to find their cattle in time, hitched themselves to her 
chariot and dashed away to Olympia. This act of maternal piety produced such 
universal applause that the boys were permitted to lodge in the temple of Apollo. 
In the morning they were found dead, the god having adopted and taken them 
unto himself. The mortified king, in his impatience, at last asked directly : 
"How about me?" "Alas I" replied Solon, "no one can be pronounced happy 
tiU after his death, for he can not tell what reverses may be in store for him." 
The force of this remark came home to Croesus afterward, when, despoiled of 
his kingdom and wealth by the conquering Cyrus, he was led forth a miserable 
captive to die on the funeral pyre. In the anguish of the moment he groaned 
aloud, " Oh 1 Solon I Solon I " Cyrus was curious to know why he called on 
Solon ; and being told of the incident in the treasury, he was so moved that he 
decided to spare the life of his unhappy captive, and ever afterward he kept him 
near his person. 
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TREPID — TROP. 



Trepid — trembling, agitated ; 
trepidation, intrepid (fearless, 
not trembling). L. trepidus. 
O. L. ^repere, to turn round. 

Tri — three ; triad (a union of 
three), triangle, trihrach (a 
poetic foot having three short 
syllables), trident (a three-toothed 
spear), ^nennial (occurring once 
in three years), trifoliate, tri- 
glyph (the three-grooved tablet 
in the Doric frieze), ir«hedron, 
trilsbteral, trio, triiple, tripod, 
trisect, trivial (unimportant, like 
the gossip at the tavern where 
three roads meet). L. tri. 

Tri — (See trit) ; deiWment. 

Trib — race, family (like the three 
original families in Borne) ; 
tribune (the chief of a tribe). 
L. tribus. L. tres, tri, three. 

Trib — rub, waste away ; dia- 
tribe (an abusive harangue, a 
wasting away of time). G. 
tribein. 

Tribul — a threshing sledge with 
spikes; tribulation^^" (affliction, 
as if under the threshing 
sledge*). L. tribulum.. L. ferere, 
to rub. 

Tribut — assign, allow, grant, 
pay ; attribute (grant to), con- 
tribute (pay together), distribute 
(grant, or place, apart), retribu- 
tion (a paying back), tribute'''^'' 
(a sum paid), tributary'"' (pay- 
ing tribute to). L. tribuere, 
tributua. L. tribus, a tribe. f 

Trie — hindrances, vexations, 



wiles, snares ; intricate (in- 
volved, as if by hindrances), 
extricate (to disentangle, as 
from snares), intrigue (to plot, 
to insnare). L. tricae. 

Triev — See trov. 

Trigon — triangle ; ir^gfonometry 
(the science that measures tri- 
angles). Q. trigonon. Gt. tri, 
three ; gonia, angle. 

Trill— by threes ; trinity. L. trini. 
L. tres, tria. 

Trit — rub ; attrition (rubbing 
against), detritus (loose matter 
rubbed down), de<«ment (a 
rubbing away), triturate (to 
grind, rub), trite (worn out, 
rubbed away), try (to test, as 
by rubbing the corn out of 
straw), tribulation (trial, as 
with a flail). L. terere, tritas. 

Triumpli — a public rejoicing 
over a victory. L. triumphus. 

Triv — See trov. 

Trocli (trech) — run ; trochee (a 
running measure), truck (a 
wheel, runner), irMofcle-bed (a 
bed running on trucks, or 
wheels). Q. trechein. 

Trog'l — hole, cave ; ^rog'todyte 
(cffltje-dweller). Q. trogle. 

Tronib — trumpet ; trombone (the 
great trumpet). It. tromba. 

Trop — a turn ; iropic (the cir- 
cle at which the sun turns), 
trope (a figure, or turn, of 
speech), trophy (a monument 
of the rout of an enemy who 
tv/rn to flight, a memento of 



* Hence the phrase " under the tiarrow of affliction." 

t Hence tribute meant literally the sum paid by a conquered tribe. 



TROV — TWI. 
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victory *), heliotrope (the flower 
that constantly turns to the 
sun). G. trope. G. ^repein, to 
turn. 

Trov — find ; trover (an action 
arising out of the finding of 
goods), treasure-iroi-e (treasure 
found), contrive (invent, find 
out), retrieve (recover, find 
again). O. F. trover. 

True — fierce, wild, cruel; irttou- 
lent. L. trux, triocis. 

Trud ; trus — thrust ; detrude 
(thrust down), extrude {thrust 
out), intrude '" (thrust into), ob- 
trude (thrust against), Tprotrude 
(thrust forth), abstruse (difficult, 
thrust away from ready appre- 
hension). Li. trudere, trusus. 

Trunc — stump, staff; truncaXe 
(cut off, and make a stump), 
trunk (the stem, or stump, of 
a tree), truncheon^"" (a mar- 
shal's short staff), trounce (to 
beat with a stick). L. trunous. 

Tuber — a swelling ; tiiber (a 
rounded, swelling root), pro- 
tvber&nt (swelling forward). L. 
tuber. 

Tuit — watch, protect, look; tui- 
tion (the sum paid for the train- 
ing, and therefore watching 
over, of a pupil), intvAtion (an 



inward insight or instinct, a 
looking upon), tutel&r (protect- 
ing), itttelage (guardianship), 
tutor (a gvjQrdian). L. tv^ri, 
tuitus. 

Tuiri — to swell, surge up ; tumid 
(swollen), tumulus (a mound, 
or swell, of earth), tumult (a 
surging up of a crowd), tumetj 
(cause to swell), in^wmescence 
(the act of swelling). L. tumere. 

Tunic — an under-garment. L. 
tunica,. 

Turb — disturb, drive ; tu/rbid (dis- 
turbed), turbulent (very dis- 
turbing), disturb (drive apart), 
Tperturb (disturb thoroughly). L. 
turbaxe. L. turba,, a crowd (or 
confused mass). 

Turbo — spindle, reel ; turbot (a 
fish having the rhomboidal 
form of a reel). L. turbo. 

Turg — swell out ; turgid (swollen). 
L. turgere. 

Turp — base, wicked; turpitude. 
L. turpis. 

Turr — tower ; turret (a little 
tower), tower. L. turris. 

Tus — strike ; con^iision (a severe 
bruising, a striking together). 
L. tund^re, tusus. 

Tut — See tuit. 

Twl — double; twice, iwibill, twi^ 



* The American Indian bears away the scalp-lock of his slain enemy, as a 
trophy of his prowess. The ancient warrior secured as his trophy the weapons 
and defensive armor of the foe who fell beneath his arm. The removal of these 
spoOs left the body nearly or entirely naked. The spoils of a king, or commander- 
in-chief, were called at Rome the spolla opima, and were carefully preserved m 
the temples as trophies of the highest value. Pythagoras could visit a Greek 
temple eight hundred years after the siege of Troy and take down the arms of 
Euphorbus. (See Metemp^ychom.) The trophies of modern warfare are battle-flags 
and cannon. 
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I have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, hut only 
Vaulting ambifion, which o'erleaps itself, 
And falls on the other— How now, what news f—Shakespeare. 

Yea, many a tie, by iteration sweet. 
Strove to detain their /a<al teet.— Lowell. 

Solitstry converse with nat-axe ; for thence are ^actilated sweet and dreadful 
words never uttered in Hlira,Ties.—.^ner3on, 

What o\i)ects are the/own^ains 

Of thy happy strain? 
What fields, or waves, or mountains ? 
What shapes of sky or plain? 
What love of thine own Mnd ? what ignorance of pain f 

—SheUey. (To a Skylark.) 

Cym. You must know, 
TiU the iiv'Mrious Romans did extort 
This trltmte from us, we were free : Ceesar's amhiflon, 
(Which swell'd so much, that it did almost stretch 
The sides o' the world), against all colour, here 
Did pud the yoke upon us ; which to shake off. 
Becomes a warlike people, whom we reckon 
Ourselves to be. — Shakespeare. 

Amid a mighty nation jubilant. 

When from the general heart of human kind 

Hope sprang forth like a full-born deity \— Coleridge. 

" Such a treasure," she insisted, 

" One might never see again I " 
"What's the sn\^ect^^' we int^uired, 

" It is Jupiter and Ten I " 

***** 

But when we saw the pictare,— 

Oh, Mrs. Chub 1 oh, fle 1 oh 1 
We perwsed the printed label. 

And 'twas Jupiter and lo\— James T. Fields. 

Methinks, thy juMlee to keep, 

The first-made anthem rang 
On earth delivered from the deep. 

And the first poet sang.— Campbet!. (The Bainbow.) 

No swimming Juno gait, of languor born. 

Is theirs, but a light step of freest !;race. 
Light as Camilla's o'er the unbent com.— Bryant. 
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(a shoot, causing its branch to 

double), /(iiflight (the double, or 

doubtful, light*), twin, twine, 

twi&t. A. S. tun. 
Tyinpan— drum ; tympanum, (the 

drum of the ear). L. tympannm. 

G. tum,panon. G. tupt&in, to 

strike. 
Typ — a blow, impression, model ; 

axchetype (the original inodel), 

antitype (the copy formed 

against the model), types (a 

model). G. tupos. G. tuptein, 

to strike. 
Typh — smoke, mist, stupor ; 

typhus (the stupor fever). G. 

tuphos. G. tuphein, to smoke. 
Tyrann — lord, master, sovereign ; 

tyrant (a cruel master or ruler). 

G. turannos. 

Tiber — be fruitful (or abundant, 
Hke flowing m,ilk\)\ exiiSerant 
(abundant, extremely fruitful). 
L. uberaxe. L. uber, an udder. 

Ubiqu — everywhere ; ubiquity 
(being present everywhere). L. 
ubique. L. ubi, where. 

Ud — See sud. 

Ulcer — sore; idcer (a running 
sore). L. ulcus, uloeris. 

Ulni — elm ; ulmaceous. L. ulmus. 



Ulter — beyond ; ulterior (further, 
more beyond). O. L. ulter. 

Ultiin — last ; ulthnate (the last), 
uMima.tum (the last proposition 
for settlement), ultimo (last 
month), penulUim) (almost the 
last syllable in a word, the last 
but one). L. ultimus. 

Uniljell — a parasol ; umbel (a 
poroso^-shaped inflorescence). 
L. umbella.. L. umbra, a shade. 

Urnbr — shade ; adM?7i6rate (shadow 
forth), umbreiia (a shade from 
sun and storm), umbrsige (of- 
fense, the shadow of suspi- 
cion), Tpenumbra (almost a 
shadow). L. umbra. 

Un — one ; Mwanimous (of one 
mind), ■Mwicorn (the fabulous 
horse with one straight horn 
in the center of his forehead), 
nmform (alike, regular, of one 
form), union (a forming of one), 
tiriique (exceptional, like only 
its one self), unit (a single one), 
unite (to form into one), unity 
(oneness), -universal (general, 
turned into one whole), uni- 
verse (the universal, or entire, 
creation), university '" (a higher 
school, in which all, or univer- 
sal, branches are taught), onion 



* Twiliglit is due to the refraction of the sun's rays in passing through our 
atmosphere. As refraction is a tending of rays of light out of their original 
direction, there may be a partial illumination even from a luminary that has 
hecome entirely invisible, as may be seen in the abiUty to read in the shadow of 
a waJl or other object obscuring the sun. Twilight prevails until the sun has 
descended thirteen degrees below the horizon. This limit is reached most rapidly 
at the equator and more slowly in the higher latitudes, on account of the posi- 
tion of the plane of the horizon relative to the axis of rotation. The short day 
of an arctic winter, therefore, has some compensation in the longer twilight ; and 
the region of total obscurity in the north has the further aid of the aurora borealv:. 

t A-fruUful land .;!ows with mUk and honey. 
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(a plant whose several folds 
adhere in close union), triune 
(consisting of three in one). L. 
unus. 

Unct — See ungu. 

Und — wave, flow ; v/ndvl&te (to 
wave), abovmd (overflow), iri- 
unda,te {flaw in upon), re- 
Aound (flaw hack), redwradant 
(overflowing, flawing back). L. 
unda.. 

Ungu ; unct — anoint ; unguent 
(an ointment), unction (anoint- 
ing). L. unguexe, unotns. 

Ur (our) — tail; cynosure ■'* (an 
object attracting attention, like 
the north star in the end of 
the dog tail of the Little Bear), 
colore (one of two circles pass- 
ing through the solstitial or 
equinoxial points, and giving, 
where cut by the horizon, the 
appearance of the docked tail 
of a horse), sqmrrel (skiwrel, 
the little animal whose bushy 
tail casts a shadow). G-. oura,, 
a tail ; colos, docked ; skia, a 
shadow. 

Urb — city ; suburb (near the city), 
urbane (courteous, after the 
manner of cities). L. urbs. 

Usur — use, interest; usury (ex- 
cessive interest). L. usura,. L. 
uti, usus, to use. 

Usurp — employ, acquire, seize. 
L. usurpaie. 

Ut — use; ?(^ensil (n.n article of 
use), utilize (make ti.'ipful), 
utility (u.sefulnfs.s). L. uti. 



Util — useful; utility, utilize. L. 
utilis. L. uti, to use. 

Uv — grape. L. uva.. 

Uxor — wife ; Mccorious (excessively 
fond of a wife), uxoricide (the 
killing of a wife). L. uaxrr. 

"Vac — be empty, at leisure ; vacar 
tion, e'yaouate, ■uacuum. 

Vacc — cow ; -uoooinate (to inocu- 
late with virus taken from a 
cow). L. vacca,. 

Vacill — reel ; vacill-Ation (chang- 
ing about, unsteady, as if reel- 
ing on the feet). L. vacilla,re. 

Vacu — empty ; vacuum, evacuate, 
vacuous, vacuity. L. vacuus. 
L. ■uacare, to be empty. 

Vad ; vas — go ; evade (to shun, 
escape, go out), invade (go into), 
Tpervade (go through). L. vadere. 

Vag' — wander ; vagabond, vagrant, 
vague, vagary (a strange, or 
ivandering, notion), extra'uo- 
grant (wandering bej'^ond proper 
limits). L. vagari. 

Val — valley ; vale, awatonch (a 
rush of loosened snow toward 
the valley). F. val. L. vcdlia. 

Val — be strong, be worth, be of 
use ; valid, valiant, valor, value, 
invalid, avail, con'uotesce (grow 
strong, or well, again), counter- 
vail (be strong against), Tprevail 
(be strong over). Ij. valere. 

Val (valr) — the slain, slaughter; 
■uafhalla (the Jiall of the slain, 
the paradise of the North- 
men*). Icel. valr. 



* Among the ancient Northmen it was regarded as a disgrace to die of dis- 
ease or from the effects of old ago. It was deemed a privilege and special honor 
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Vale — farewell ; -uotedictory (see 
did). L. vale. L. •yatere, to be 
strong. 

Valetudin— health ; valetudinary 
(having poor health). L. vale- 
tudo, valetvdinis. L. valere, to 
be strong. 

Vail — a rampart ; circum^aZZa- 
tion (the placing of a rampart 
around), interval (a space be- 
tween, hke the space between 
the rampart of a camp and 
the soldiers' tents*), tvall. L. 
vallum. L. vallns, a stake, 
palisade. 

Valv — leaf of a folding-door ; 
valve, bivalve. L. valva, valvse. 

Van — empty, vain ; vain {empty, 



useless), vanity (emptiness), 
-uawish (to disappear, and leave 
its place empty), evanescent 
(vanishing away), vaunt (to 
make vain or empty boasts). 
L. vanus. 

Vandal (wandeQ — wander; Van- 
dal (a barbarian, a member of 
one of the wandering tribes 
that overthrew the Roman 
Empire f). Ger. wandeln. 

Vanqu (mno) — conquer. L. vin- 
cere. 

Vapid — stale. L. vapidws. L. 
vappa,, palled wine. 

Vapor — vapor, breath ; vapor, 
evaporate (pass off in vapor). 
L. vapor. 



to fall In the full vigor of manhood in the uproar of battle while spilling the 
blood of enemies. Such a, death admitted the deceased to Valhalla, or the haU of 
slain heroes, there to pass an eternity of enjoyment, consisting mainly in drink- 
ing the blood of enemies from human skulls. Such a belief made the Northmen 
brave and cruel to the extreme. Their atrocities have flUed many a page of 
history and legend. The Mohammedans were inspired to desperation in battle 
by a doctrine somewhat similar. They were taught to believe that the houris, a 
class of most beautiful females, were waiting in the paradise of the blest to 
receive at once the souls of those who fell in battle, and to minister to their 
pleasure throughout all eternity. 

* In marching forth to the conquest of the world, the Romans fortified every 
camp they occupied, if only for a single night, surrounding it with a rampart and 
a corresponding ditch or moat. In the case of a camp of any permanency, the 
rampart became something formidable. So great were those earth-works that 
many of them may be traced to-day, after the lapse of nearly two thousand 
years. The Komans forced their language everywhere in the west by bringing 
into the presence of the barbarians things which the latter had never used, and 
for which, consequently, they had no names. They were therefore compelled to 
use, or try to use, the IRoman, or IJatin, terms. The Roman legions were finally 
dispersed from Britain, but the great Roman works remained. In giving us the 
word waU, the conquering Anglo-Saxons were endeavoring to pronounce the 
Roman word tiailnra. 

+ The three tribes of barbarians that came at intervals to ravage the old and 
corrupt empire were the G-oths, Vandals, and Huns. Of these, the Vandals 
exhibited the greatest ferocity and the spirit of mad destruction. They destroyed 
through mere wantonness whatever monuments or other works of art came 
within their power. Hence, a wiUful ruining of what is beautiful is called an 
act of vandalism. Most conquerors have evinced a disposition to remove works of 
art to their own capitals ; but the Vandals acquired undying notoriety by their 
disposition to destroy. 
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Ohlations to tlie Genii there 

For gende sMes and breezes fair ]— Moore. 

The archer sped his arrow at their call, 

Shattering the lambent jewel on the wall.— Longfellow. 

The careless eye can find no grace, 

No beauty in the scaly folds, 
Nor see within the dark embrace 

"What latent loveliness it holds.— J&s. Tighe. (The ZMy.) 

A lady, the wonder of her Mnd, 
Whose form was upborne by a lovely mind 
Which, dilating^ had molded her mien and motion 
like a sea-flower unfolded beneath the ocean. — / 



Gtod works for all. Te can not hem the hope of being free 
With paroBels of latitade, with mountain-range or sea.—£oweU. 

For purest of all Earth's obtofiona. 

Are the offerings of Peace.— diaries Jeffreys. 

No royal permission is Tequlslte to launch forth on the broad sea of discovery 
that surrounds us— moat full of mvelty where most exploreA.— Edward Everett. 

It were all one. 
That I should love a bright particular star, 
And think to wed it, he Is so above me : 
In his bright radiance and collateral light 
Must I be contorted, not in his sphere.— S/iakespeare. 

No more the smith his dusky brow shall clear, 

'Relax his ,i)0?s(?erous strength and lean to T!iea,T.—Ooldsmiih. 

He speaketh not, and yet there lies 

A conversation in his eyes ; 

The golden sJtence of the Q-reek, 

The ^rarest wisdom of the wise, 

Not spoken in language, but in looks 

More fofirible than printed books. 

As if he could but would not speak. — I/mgfeUov). 

The eyes of men converse as much as their tongues, with the advanta,ge that 
the ocular dialect needs no dictionary, but is understood all the world oyer.— Em- 
ersm. 

What leaf-fringed legend haunts about thy shape, 
Of (deities or mortals, or of both. 

In Tempe or the dales of Arcadyf 

—Keats. (Ode to a Grecian Urn.) 
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Vari — diverse, of many kinds; 
variovs,^" vary, variegate. L. 
variMs. 

Varic — dilated vein ; varicose 
(permanently dilated). L. varix, 
varois. L. varus, crooked. 

Varic — straddling, diverging ; 
pievarioate (to be untruthful, 
to shift ground, or straddle), 
divaricate (diverging apart). L. 
various. L. varus, crooked. 

Variol — small-pox ; varioloid (a 
form of small-pox). L. variola. 
L. varius, varied, spotted. 

Vas — vessel ; vase, tjoscular (hav- 
ing little vessels), extra«asate 
(to draw out of the proper 
vessels), ■uessel. L. vas. 

Vast — great; vast. L. ■uos^us. 

Vast — lay waste ; devastate. L. 
-yas^are. L. vastus, great. 

Veer — See vir. 

Veget — quicken, enliven ; veger- 
tahle (a plant fit or able to 
Uve). L. vegetare. L. vegetua, 
lively. L. vegere, to quicken, 
arouse. 

Veh — carry, bring ; -ueMcle, vehe- 
ment (impassioned, being car- 
ried out of one's mind), inveigh 



(bring against), vein (the vessel 
which carries the blood back 
to the heart*). L. veheve. 

Vel — veil ; reveal (bring into view, 
put back the veil), veil.'''^ L. 
velum. L. velum, a ship's sail. 
L. vehere, to carry, propel. 

Veloc — swift ; veloaitj, tJefeicipede. 
L. velox, veloois. 

Vel op — wrap, cover ; envelop 
(cover in), develap'""' (uncover). 

Veil — sale ; venal (corrupt, selUng 
influence f). L. venus, vennm.. 

Veil ; vent — come ; convene (come 
together), convenient (suitable, 
coming together), covenant (an 
agreement or coming together), 
intervene (come between), par- 
venu (a new arrival, just -come 
through), revenue (income, come 
back), souvenir (a remem- 
brance, a coming into mind), 
supervene (come upon, after), 
venue (the arrival or com.ing 
of a court), advent (come to), 
adventure (a ventury), convent 
(an assembly, or coming to- 
gether), convention (a coming 
together), event (a result, out- 
come), invent (find out, come 



* A mn is that which carries, or propels, the blood onward to the heart. The 
propelling power in the vein is principally the elastic quality of its tissue, which 
pressing upon the blood, forces it onward ; though there is also an impetus 
received from the violent flow of arterial blood. Hence the vein is literally and 
in fact a "propeller." The movement in the vein is a sluggish one; hence there 
is little danger from severing it and causing an external flow of venous blood. 

t We apply the term jnercejiary to sordid motives, or an unprincipled struggle 
after gain ; the term venal is applied to the corrupt condition resulting from mer- 
cenary motives. Thus, a mercenary press seeks improper gains; a vernal press has 
realized or is in the enjoyment of improper gains. Another distinction is that 
between hire and sale ; the mercenary engages to perform specific services at a 
fixed rate ; the venal person has tranf erred himself wholly to the purchaser cit his 
service. 
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YEN — vert; vers. 



upon), Tprevent (anticipate, come 
before), venture^ (a coming 
upon). L. venire, ventus. 

Yen — hunt ; uereison. L. venari. 

Veil — vein; venous, venesection. 
L. vena. 

Vend— sell ; -yeridible. L. vendere. 

Vener — reverence ; venerable."^ 
L. venerari. L. venus, veneris, 
love. 

Veiig — avenge ; vengreance, 
avenge, revenge. F. venger. 
L. vindicate, to lay claim to. 
L. vindio, a claimant. 

Veni — pardon ; venial (pardon- 
able). L. venia. 

Vent — wind ; ventilate. L. venius. 

Vent — See ven. 

Ventr — belly, stomach; ventral, 
ventricle, ventriloquist. L. ven^ 
ter, ventris. 

Ver — spring; ■uernal.'"*' L. ver. 

Ver — true, truth ; veracious 
(truthful), verify (make out to 
be true), verity (a truth), ver- 
dict (a truthful report), aver (af- 
firm to be true), very (in truth), 
verisimilitude (an appearance 
of truth). L. verus, true. 

Verb — word ; verbal (by word of 
mouth), verbatim (word for 
word), verbose (wordy), verb 



(the asserting word of a sen- 
tence), ' proverb (an old saying, 
a public word). L. verftum. 

Verber — scourge, whip ; rever- 
berate (to whip or beat back). 
L. verber. 

Verd — flourish, be green ; ver- 
dant. F. verdir. O. F. verd, 
green. L. viridis, green. 

Verd — green ; verdant,"'^ verdi- 
gris (the green rust of bronze). 
O. F. verd. L. viridis. 

Verg' — tend, incline; converjre,"' 
dlvergre. L. vergrere. 

Verg- — wand, loop, ring, edge; 
vergrer (the rod-bearer), verge 
the edge or brink). F. verge. 
L. virga. 

Verm — worm ; vermin, verroi- 
celli, vermicular, verwihon (of 
the color of the cochineal in- 
sect or worm). L. vermis. 

Vern — home-born slave ; vernac- 
ular (so thoroughly native to 
a country that it is possessed 
by the homer-born slaves*). L. 
verna. 

Vers — dwell ; converse "' (asso- 
ciate, dwell with). L. versari. 
L. vertere, versus, to turn.f 

Vert ; vers — turn ; verse *' (a line, 
or turn, of poetry), version (a 



* In ancient times the slavery of the white race prevailed all over Europe. 
As the home-born slave was entirely uneducated, his speech and other traits 
were regarded as those peculiarly native to the soil. Education in ancient Rome 
caused the use of many Greek terms (as learning came from Greece), thereby 
disturbing the purity of Latin speech. Hence, in any country the verruzmlar 
speech is that used by the young and uneducated classes. The English vernacular 
is overwhelmingly Anglo-Saxon, though the English language is derived mainly 
from Latin and Greek sources ; that is, the majority of English words are ol 
Latin and Greek origin, while the English vernacular is almost exclusively Anglo- 
Saxon. The reason of this will be found in a note under Alnidge. 

t The act of dwelling was compared to turning one's self about. 
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translation or turning into 
another language), vertebra, (a 
turning section of the spine), 
v&riA^o (giddiness, a turning 
round and round), -yertex (the 
highest point, like the zenith, 
the turning point of the stars), 
vortex (a whirlpool), sAv&rse 
(turned toward or against), ad- 
vert {turn to), a,dvertise (inform, 
turn to), a,vert (turn aside), 
anniversary '^ (the return of the 
year), controversy (a quarrel 
or turning against), converse 
(dwell, turn about, talk with), 
convert {turn completely), divers 
{turned apart), diverse {turned 
apart), divert {turn apart), di- 
vorce (a separation or turning 
apart), invert {turn over), mal- 
-yersation {ill-condnct or turn^ 
ing in office), obverse {turned 
toward), pervert (ruin, turn 
thoroughly), pro(rev6r)s6 (direct, 
or turned forward, discourse), 
reverse {turned back), revert 
{turn back), subvert {turn under), 
transverse {turned across), trav- 
erse {turned across), vers (a 
line or turn), versed (skilled, 
turned). L. vertere, versus. 

Vesic — bladder ; •uesicle. L. 
vesica. 

Vesper — the evening star ;">* ves- 
pers (an evening service). L. 
vesper. 

Vest — garment, clothing ; vest, 
vestment, vesture,"' vestry (the 
wardrobe or place for clothing), 
divest (strip off, unclothe), in- 
vest {clothe in), travesty (a 



mockery, like a disguise or 
change of clothes). L. vestis. 

Vestibul — a fore-court ; vestibule 
(an ante-chamber, or fore- 
court). L. vestibulum. L. ve, 
separate from ; stabulum, an 
abode! L. store, to stand. 

Vestigi — foot-track ; vestige 
{track, trace), invesWg'ate {tra-ck 
out). L. vestiginm. 

Veter — old ; veteran, inveterate 
(lasting a long time). L. vetus, 
veteris. 

Veteriu — belonging to beasts of 
burden ; veterinary. L. vete- 
rinna. 

Veto — I forbid. L. veto. 

Vex — carried ; convea: {carried 
together). L. vehere, vexus. 

Vex^" — harass. L. vecKare. L. 
vehere, vexus, to carry, convey. 

Vi — way, road ; viaduct (a road con- 
ducted over a stream or valley), 
deviate (go from the ivay), de- 
vious (going out of the ivay), ob- 
viate (prevent, come against in 
the way), obvious (evident, lying 
in the way against), pervious 
(allowing a passage or way 
through), previous (on the way 
before), convey (be with in the 
way), convoy, (accompany, be 
with in the way), envoy (a mes- 
senger sent on his way), in- 
voice (an account of goods sent 
on their way), voyage. L. via. 

Viand — food ; viands. F. viande. 
L. vivenenda. L. vivere, to live. 

Vibr — swing ; vibrate. L. vibrare. 

Vic — a change, turn ; vicissitude, 
vicar (a deputy who takes his 
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Beneath the shade of thy golden wings, 

The Koman fegions bore, 
From the river of Egypt's cloudy springs, 

Their pride, to the polar alaoTe.—PercivcU. (To the Eagle.) 

Macd. Gon/MSion now hath made his masterpiece I 
Most sacrifei^ious murder hath broke ope 
The Lord's aliointed temple, and stole thence 
The life o' the buUding.— SAatespeore. 

And mighty trees 
In many a lazy syUoftle repeafing 
Their old poetic legeaAs to the -wiai.—LimsfeUow. 

No light had we, for that we do repent ; 
And, learning this, the Bridegroom will relent. 

Too late, too late I ye can not enter now.— Tennyson,. 

Thou, Zeonatm, art the lion's whelp; 

The fit and apt oonstmction of thy name. 

Being Leo-natus, doth import so much.— Sftotopsore. 

And though the leeson be hard to learn. 
The sooner the better, my friend. — Alice C'ai'y. 

logo. No, forbear : 
The lethargy must have his guUt course, — Shakespeare. 

In any choice of books, always remember what Milton said, that " a good book 
is the life-blood of a master-spirit " ; and also recall the advice of Cato, always to 
"keep company with the good."— Jam«s Russell Lowell. 

That these men. 
Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect ; 
Being Tiafure's livery, or /o?'^wne's star, — 
Their yirtues else (be they as pure as grace. 
As inyi«ite as man may undergo). 
Shall in the general censure take eomption. 
From that particular .fault : The dram of base 
Doth all the noble substance often out. 
To his own scajaAaX.—Shakespeare. 

The only true «?Malizers in the world are books ; the only treasure-house open 
to all comers is a library ; the only wealth which will not decoy is knowledge ; the 
only jewel which you can carry beyond the grave is wisdom.— Jr. Langford. 

In the fe«Jcon of youth, which fate reserves 
For a bright manhood, there's no such word 
h,sfaU.—Bulwer. 
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turn at the duties of the oflSce). 
L. viois. 

Vicari — deputy ; wcarious (by 
deputy), vicar (a deputy). L. 
vioarins. L. viois, turn, change, 
succession. 

Vice — in the place of ; I'-ioegerent 
(ruling in the place of), viceroy 
{in the place of the king). L. 
vice. 

Vicin — near ; ■w^cmity. L. mcinns. 
L. vicus, village, street.* 

Vict — live ; viotueda (food by 
which we live). L. vivere, victus. 

Vict — See vino. 

Victim — victim. L. viotima. 

Vid ; vis — see, appear; evident 
(being seen clearly), proy/de"* 
(foresee), vision,"* visible,"* 
visit (go to see), visor (the face, 
or seeing part, of a helmet), 
vista (a view), visual. L. videre, 
visus. 

Vigil — awake ; vigil, vigilant. L. 
vigil. L. vigere, to be lively. 

Vigor — vigor ; invigorate. L. 
vigor. L. vigere, to be lively. 

Vil — base; vile. L. viHs. 

Vill— farm-house; viZ^a, village^" 
(a collection of farm-houses), 
villain (an abandoned wretch, 
like some of the early /arm- 
slaves). L. villa. 

Vin — wine ; vine '™ (the wine 
plant, the grape), wntage, vine- 
gar (the eager, or sharp, wine). 
L. vinum. 

Vine; vict — conquer; conviwce 
(conquer with), evince (thor- 



oughly conquer), in-uincible (un- 
oonquerahle), vanquish, evict 
(conquer out), victor. L. vincere, 
-yicius. 

Viiirtic — lay claim to, avenge ; 
vmdicate, vindictive. L. vin- 
dicare. 

Viol — treat with force ; violate, 
vzofent. L. vioZare. 

Vir — man ; wrile (manly), virago 
(a scolding, marv-like woman), 
virtue '''"' (manly excellence), de- 
oemvir (one of the ten men 
who once ruled Eome), trium- 
vir (one of the three men who 
once ruled Rome). L. vir. 

Vir — poison ; virus, virulent. L. 
virus. 

Virgin — a maid. L. virgo, vir- 
ginus. 

Virid — green ; viridity. L. wridis. 

Vis — See vid. 

Vit — life; viial. L. viia. 

Viti — vice, fault ; viMate. L. 
viiium. 

Vitr — glass ; viireous, viirify, 
viMol (the glassy substance). 
L. vitrum. 

Vitul — calf ; viiM^ine, veal, vellum 
(calf's skin), viol (an instrument 
first used at a festival at which 
a calf was sacrificed). L. vi- 
tulus. 

Vituper — blame; vi^wperate (to 
feZome violently). L. vituperare. 
L. viiium, fault; parare, to 
prepare. 

Viv — live ; vivacity (liveliness), 
vivitj (to give life to), vi-uid 



* Houses in the same street are in the same mdnity. 
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Volupt — pleasure • voluptuous 
(full of pleasure), voluptuary 
(one devoted to sensual pleas- 
ures). L. voluptas. L. volup, 
volupe, agreeably. L. volo, I 
wish. 

Volv ; volu ; volut — roll; cir- 
cuni'uotoe {roll around), con- 
volve {roll together), devolve {roll 
down), evolve {roll out, unroll), 
involve {roll in), revolve {roll 
again), volume (a book, form- 
erly a roll of papyrus or parch- 
ment), -uoZMble (fluent, having 
the words rolling out with 
ease), vevoluHon. '" (an overturn- 
ing or rolling back*), revolt 
(an overthrow or rolling back 
of authority), vault (a chamber 
with a curved or rolled roof), 
volut (a spiral scroll, or roll, 
on a capital). L. ■uotoere, vo- 
lutua. 

Vom — vomit. L. ■uomere. 

Vor — devour; -uoracious, devour, 
herbi-uorous, carniiiorous, om- 
nivorous {devouring all things). 
L. ■uorare. 

"Vot — • vow ; votvve (promised with 
a vow), votary (one paying re- 
ligious vows), devote (give up, 
vow away fully f), devout (very 
devoted). L. vovere, votus. 



* The term revolution, however, is restricted to a revolt that is successful. 
Hence the American revolt became a revolution. In like manner the revolt in 
England against the kings of the Stuart dynasty became by its success a revolu- 
tion. But it became a revolution in a doi*ble sense ; for, whereas the monarchs 
claimed hitherto to rule by divine authority, the revolution settled the principle 
that they ruled by virtue of the choice of the people. Since the English Ee volu- 
tion, England has been virtually a republic, though retaining a hereditary execu- 
tive with limited powers and restricted functions. 

+ The ancient Romans had a superstition that a general could devote his 
enemies to destruction by Including himself in the vow. It was tried on two 



{lively), wuiparous (producing 
Mve young), 'ywisection (cutting 
up aUve), revive {Uve again), 
sarvi/ve^ {outlive). L. w-uere. 

Voc — voice; -uocal (belonging to 
the voice), wciferate (shout 
aloud, lift up the voice), viva 
voce (with the living voice). L. 
vox, voois. 

Voc — call; TOcation (a calling), 
ad-yooate (plead, call upon), avo- 
cation (a diversion, a calling 
away of the attention), con- 
vdke {call together), evoke {call 
out), invoke {call upon), yrovoke 
{call forth), revoke {call hook), 
vouch, (to warrant, call upon 
in support of). L. -wocare. L. 
vox, vocis, the voice. 

Vocabul — name, word ; vocabu- 
lary (a list of words), vocable 
(a term or word). Ij. vocabulura. 
L. -yocare, to call. L. vox, vocis, 
the voice. 

Vol — wish, will; uoZition. L. volo, 
I wish. 

Vol — fly; voJXey {a flight ot shot), 
volant, -yoZatile (tending to dis- 
perse or fl/y away). L. volare. 

Volu — See volv. 

Volunt — free-will ; voluntary (of 
one's own free-will). L. volv/n- 
tas. L. volo, I wish. 
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Vot— a wish; wfe (the expres- Wal (wealh) — toreign ; walnut 
sion of one's wish or will). L. (the foreign nut), Wales f (the 

votxLm. L. voveve, to^us, to Foreign Land). A. S. wealh. 

vow. 

Voy — See vi Xauth — yellow. G. xanthoa. 

Vulg - the common people ; w?- ^iph-sword ; xiphoid. G. xiphos. 

g^v. divulge (pubHsh abroad Xyl-word; xylogravhy, xylo- 

.1 , V T -, phone. G. xule. 

among the people). L. vulgua. 

Vulner — a wound ; vulnerable,'^ Zo — animal; aoology (the science 

invwZwerable. L. vulnus, vul- of animals), zodiac (a belt of 

neris. the heavens containing twelve 

Vulp — fox ; vulpine (fox-like). L. constellations, named almost 

vulpes. entirely after animals), zoo- 

Vuls; vult — pluck, tear; con- phyte (an animal plant). G. 

vulsion (a plucking together), soon. 

re-OTiZsion (a plucking back), Zo — life ; asoic (without life), asote 

vuUuie^^ (the beast that tears (nitrogen, which destroys life). 

dead bodies). L. velleve, vulsns. G. eoe. 

occasions by the Decil, father and son, each of whom rushed Into the ranks of 
the enemy to save the Koman army as by a miracle. On both occasions the 
Bomans were Tictorious. At a later time, Arnold Winkelried devoted himself 
for the Swiss, and enabled them to win a victory, though he did not expect a 
miraculous interposition. 

* Thetis, the goddess mother of Achilles, dipped hun when an infant into the 
river Styx in order to render him invulnerable to mortal weapons. She held him 
by the heel, thus keeping the water from that part, and, consequently, leaving it 
subject to mortal laws, when the arrow of Paris found entrance here, the hero 
yielded up his life in accordance with the dying prophecy of Hector : 

"PhcebiiB and Paris shaU avenge my fate. 
And stretch thee here before the Scsean gate." — Pope^s Iliad. 

t The word Wales means the land of the wealhs, or foreigners. The Anglo-Saxon 
conquest of Britain continued through a period of two hundred years. It was 
finally limited by natural obstructions in the north and west. Behind the 
movmtains in the one quarter and the morasses in the other, the severed rem- 
nants of the stubborn race that made such trouble for imperial Ceesar, seven 
hundred years earlier, still bade defiance to the invader. The brave western 
Celts became foreigners (I) on the very soil which they had occupied for untold 
ages. The foiled conqueror flung an epithet over the region which his arms 
could not subdue. Like many another opprobrious epithet, it was finally adopted 
as a term of honor, and the name of the region will publish forever the chagrin 
and spite of an enemy from afar. Six hundred years after the failure of the 
Saxon conquest the "Welsh submitted to be incorporated into the English nation. 
But they dictated conditions which forever saved their pride and removed all 
idea of subjugation. The long struggle was terminated by the consent of the 
English sovereign to style his eldest son and heir the Prince of Wales. So that 
instead of conquering the foreign region, Saxon and Norman England submitted 
to be ruled forever by a line of Welsh princes 1 
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Day-stars I that ope your eyes with man, to twinkle. 

Prom rainbow galaxies of earth's creation. 
And dew-drops on her lonely altars sprinkle 

As a libation.— Horace Smith. (Hymn to the Flowers.) 

All that liberal Autumn pours 

From her rich o'erflowing stores.— Mrs. Barlauld. 

Oh I breathe not hia name, let it sleep in the shade. 
Where cold and unhonored his relics are laid..— Moore. 

Q. Mar. O princely Buckingham, I kiss thy hand. 
In sign of league and omity with th.ee.—S7uikespeare. 

He was not 
In costly raiment clad, nor on his brow 
The aymbol of a princely lirieage wore.— Willis. 

And while the night-breeze dies away. 

Like relics of some faded strain, 
Lov'd voices, lost for many a day, 

Seem whispering round again.— Moore. 

Kow came still Evening on, and T^wiUght gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad. — Milton. 

And lives unseen, and bathes her wing. 
All vestal white, in the lijnpid spring. — Moore. 

To hear the liquid Tuscan speech at whiles 
Prom citizen and peasant.— .SSwma Lazarus. 

"Wide open stood the chapel door ; 

A sweet old music, swelling o'er 

Low prayerful murmurs, m'ued thence, — 

The iitonies of Providence I — Whitti^r. 

You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet, 

Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone ? 
Of two such lessons, why forget 

The nobler and the manlier one? 
You have the letters Cadmus gave— 
Think ye he meant them for a slave ?—Sjm»i. 

The clouds in thousand liverieB dight.—MUton. 

Many a man of passable information at the present day reads scarcely any 
thing but reviews, and before long a man of erudition will be little better than a 
mere walking c3,taiogae.— Irving. 



ZON — ZYM : 



-AP. 
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Zoii— belt, girdle; zone.^'"> G. 

zone. 
Zyg — join; sysygy (conjunction). 

&. scugmxnn. 
Zyin — ferment ; zymology (the 



doctrine of fermentation), zy- 
motic (relating to epidemic dis- 
eases, in which a poison works 
through the body like a fer- 
ment). Gr. sumoo. 



PREFIXES. 



F. a. 



ex. 



A — without, not. &. a. G. an. 

Qt. ana. 
A — to, toward, into, at. 

L. ad. 
A — from. L. a. L. ah. 
A (for ex) — out ; omend. L. 
A — off; adown. A. S. of. 
A — on; afoot, etc. 
Ab — from, away. L. ah. 
Abs — from, away. L. ahs. 
Ac (ad) — to, toward, unto, 

L. ad. 
Ad — to, toward, unto, at. L. ad. 



at. 



Af (ad) — to, toward, unto, at. 

L. ad. 
Ag- (ad) — to, toward, unto, at. 

L. ad. 
Al — the. Ar. al.* 
Al (ad) — to, toward, unto, at. 

L. ad. 
Au — without, not. Or.an. Cx.ana. 
Ana — up, back, again. G. ana. 
Ante — before. L. ante. 
Anti — against. G. anti. 
Ap (ad) — to, toward, unto, at. 

L. ad. 



* As the several invading and conquering races left their impress on the lan- 
guage of England, so likewise the Arabian or Moorish conquest of Spain left a 
broad impress on the geography and language of that country. The Moslems 
were taught to extend their religion by the power of the sword. In accordance 
with this mandate, they exterminated Christianity and every other behef at 
issue with Islam in south-western Asia and northern Africa. In due time they 
invaded Europe, first appearing in Spain, and effectually conquering the penin- 
sula. They entered from Africa, from the region of Morocco, and were hence 
called Morns. They crossed the narrow Strait of Gibraltar, and signalized their 
entrance into Europe by immediately re-christening its geographical features. 
The great rock (the PUlar of Hercules), which had borne for centuries the name 
of the renowned mythical hero, was destined to bear thereafter the name of the 
conquering Moorish chief, Tarick {Gibraltar— Geber-al-TaHck, the rock of Tarick). 
The wave of invasion crossed the Pyrenees, but its onward progress in that 
direction was arrested forever by the decisive victory of the French commander, 
Charles Martel (Charles the Hammerer of the Moslems), on the plain of Tours. 
Confined to Spain, the Moors or Arabs signalized their occupation of the region 
by the diligent cultivation of the arts and sciences. As a noble monument of 
their success in the former, they have left us the beautiful palace of the Alham- 
bra at Granada (see Arabesque) ; while their success in the latter will be noted 
in the number of Arabic terms that have taken a prominent place in scientific 
nomenclature, in competition with the overmastering Greek. (See Alabaster, also 
the scientific terms beginning with the syllable oi.) 
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APO — OC. 



Apo — from, off. &. apo. 

At (ad) — to, toward, unto, at. 

L. ad. 
Arch. — chief. Q-. arohi. 
Archi — cMef. Q. archi. 
As (ad) — to, toward, unto, at. 

L. ad. 
At (ad) — to, toward, unto, at. 

L. ad. 

Be — to cause. A. S. be. 

Bi — double. L. bi. L. dui, twice. 

L. dioo, two. 
Bis — twice. L. bis. 

Cata — down, thoroughly. G. cata. 
Co — together, with. L. oo. L. 

con. L. cum. 
Col (con) — together, with. L. con. 

L. cwm. 
Com ifion) — together, with. L. 

con. L. cum. 
Con — together, with. L. con. 

L. cum,. 
Contra — against, opposite. L. 

contra. 
Cor (con) — together, with. L. 

con. L cwn. 
Counter (contra) — against, oppo- 
site. L. contra. 

De — down, from, away. L. de. 
De — apart, away, un. F. di. 

O. F. des. L. dis. 
Des — apart, away, un. F. dis. 

L. dis. 
Di — double. G. di. G. dis. 
Dia — through, between, across. 

G. dia. 
Dis — apart, away, un. L. dis. 

E — out. L. 6. L. ea;. 



Ee— out. G. 6C. 

Ef (ea;)— out. L. ex. 

El (en) — in. G. en. 

Em (en) — in. G. en. 

En — in. Or. en. F. en. L. im. 

Epi — upon, to, besides. G. epi. 

Eu — well. G. eu. G. ews, good. 

Ex — out. L. ex. G. ea;. 

For — intensely, utterly ; /orbear, 
forbid, /orfend, /or-get, /orgive, 
/orego, /orlorn, /orsake, /or- 
swear. A. S. for. 

II («w) — in, into, on, upon. L. iw. 

II (in) — not. L. in. 

Im (in) — in, into, etc. L. in. 

Im (in) — not. L. in. 

In — in, into, etc. L. in. 

In — not. L. in. 

Inter — among, between. L. inter. 

Ir (in) — in, into, etc. L. in. 

Ir (in) — not. L. in. 

Mai — bad. F. mal. L. mains, 

bad. 
Meta — among, with, after, over. 

G. meta. 
Mis — ill, wrong. A. S. mis. 
Mis (mes) — ill, bad; mischief, 

miscreant, misnomer, etc. O. F. 

mes. L. minns, less. 
Mono — single, sole. G. mono. 

G. monos. 

Non — not. L. non. L. ne, not; 
■i^nus, one. 

Ob — toward, against, at, before, 
upon, over, about, near. L. ob. 
Oc (06). 



OF — UN. 
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Of (pb). 

Omni — all. L. omni. L. omnis, 

all. 
Op (06). 

Pan — all. G. pan. 

Par — through ; parterre, par- 

venue. F. par. L. per. 
Para — beside. Q. para. 
Per — through^ L. per. 
Perl — around, about. Q. peri. 
Poly — many. L. poly. Q. polu. 

G. polus, much. 
Port — toward ; portend. O. S. 

port. 
Post — after, behind. L. post. 
Pre — before, beforehand. Jj. pre, 

prce. L. proi, before. 
Preter — beyond. L. preter. L. 

prceter, beyond. L. prce, be- 
fore. 
Pro — before, forward. L. pro. 
Pros — toward. G. pros. 
Proto — first. G. protos. 
Pur— before, forward. O. 'W.pur. 

L. pro. 



Re — again, back. L. re. 
Red — again, back. L. re. 

Se — away, apart, aside. L. se 

{sed). 
Sed — away, apart, aside. L. se. 
Sub — under, after. L. sub. 
Sue (sub). 
Suf (sub). 
Sum (sub). 
Sup (sub). 

Super — above, over. L. super. 
Supra— above, beyond. L. supra. 

L. superas. 
Sur (sub). 
Sur — above, over. F. sur. L. 

super. 
Sus (sub). 
Syl (syn). 
Sym (syn). 
Syn — together. G. sun. 

Tra (trans). 

Trans — beyond, across, over. L. 

trans. 
Un — not. A. S. un. . 
XJn — reverse ; wnlock, etc. 
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Uacb. Ay, in the oataiofirue ye go for men.— 5Ao*«sp«ar«. 

Macb. Two truths are told. 

As happy prologue to the swelling act 
Of the imperial Oisme.— Shakespeare. 

There's a hoy we -pvetend, with a three-decker brain, 
Who could harness a toffical team with his 'bT&in.—Eoimes. 

And dire remembrance interft>pe. 

To vex the feverish slumbers of the ■mmdi.— Coleridge. 

He was young. 
And emimently 6«aMtiful, and life 
Mantled in eloquent fullness on his lip. 
And sparkled in his glance.— TiraSi«. 

Sabrina fair. 

Listen where thou art sitting 
Under the glassy, cool, trans/wcent wave, 

In twisted braids of UUea knitting 
The loose train of thy amber-dropping hair.— JfKfore. 

Standing, with veiuctant feet, 
"Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet \—Lcmgfdlow. 

And the meteora of that subtowar heaven. 
Like the lamps of the air when Night walks forth. 
Laughed round her footsteps up from the earth i— Shelley. 

Hovering and blazing with ielmive light, 

Misleads th' amazed night-wanderer from his way 

To bogs and mires, and oft through pond or -pool.— Miltort. 

Not to be laughed at and scorned beoanse he was little of statvLre ; 
For he was great of /leart, magnanitmm, courtly, cmirageovia.— Longfellow. 

Such dim-conceived glories of the brain 

Bring round the heart an indesmftable feud : 

So do these wonders a most dizzy pain. 

That mingles Grecian grandenv with the rude 

Wasting of old Time — with a billowy main, 
A sun, a shadow of a ma^mitude. 

—Keats. (On Seeing the Elgin Marbles.) 

Their tempers, doubtless, are rendered pliant and wcrffeable in the fiery furnace 
of domestic trilml^tign.—Irvitig, 
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You will be told of some wintry chill, some ceuual indispositton, that laid her 
low— but no one knows the menta\ maiady that prewously sapped her strength, 
and made her so easy a prey to the spoiler.— /mraj. 

I felt her presence, by its spell of might, 

Stoop o'er me from above : 
The calm majestio presence of the night. 

As of the one I \o-ve.— Longfellow. 

Duncan is in his grave ; 
After life's fitful fever, he sleeps well ; 
Treason has done his worst ; nor steel, nor poison. 
Malice domestic, foreiga levy, nothing. 
Can touch him farther \— Shakespeare. 

For, like strains of martial music. 

Their mighty thoughts Sugg's** 
Life's endless toil and endeavor ; 

And to-night T long for Test.— Longfellow. 

Ye matin worshipers I who bending lowly 

Before the uprisen sun, God's lidless eye, 
Throw from your cfmlicea a sweet and holy 

Inc«Me on h.igh..—Sorace Smith,. (Hymn to the Flowers.) 

But, like stately matron gray. 

Calling child and yraredohild round her. 

Will for them at least be gaj.—Kingsley. 

Sweet-scented flower I- who art wont to bloom 

On January's front severe. 
And o'er the wintry Aesert drear 

To waft thy waste -pexfume. 

—Kirk White. {To the Serb Rosemary.) 

Tet in his mien 
Covamand sat throned serene, and, if he smiled, 
A kingly condescension graced his lips, 
The lion would have crouched to in his Isir.—WUlii. 

Where the bleak Swiss their stormy mansion tread. 
And force a churlish soil for scanty hreaA.— Goldsmith. 

There's music in the dash of waves. 

When the swift bark cleaves their foam ; 

There's music heard upon her deck— 
The mariner's song of 'hova.e.—Balleck. 

Oph. There's rosemary, that's for remembrance; pray you, love, remember; 
and there is pansiea, that's for thoughts.— Shakespeare, 
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Far off the mellow bells began to ring 

For matins in the half-awakened towJiB.—Longfellmii. 

Perhaps thou gav'st me, though unfelt, a kiss ; 

Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss,— 

Ah, that mafemal smile I it answers— Yes.— Cowper. 

As with his wings aslant, 

Sails the fierce cormorant.— ZonqfeUow. 

The fool hath planted in his m&nory 
An army of good words : And I do know 
A many fools that stand in better place, 
©amish'd like him, that for a tricksy word 
Defy the matter.— Shakeepeare. 

It is the %acy of a noble and ene^wnng spirit, pwnfled by sorrow and suf/lsring, 
bequeathing to its successors in calamity the maadms of sweet mwality, and the 
trains of efcffwent but siraplQ reasoning, by which it was enabled to bear up 
against the »anous iUs of lite.—InAng. 

Or where Meander^B amber waves 
In liThgering labyrint/is creep. — Gray. 

From whose mouth issued forth 
MelljJluo'a& streams that water'd all the sc^wola 
Of academics, old and ue-w.— Milton. 

And fast by Haemus, Thracian Hebrus creeps 
O'er golden sands, and still for Orpheus weeps. 
Whose gory head, borne by the stream along, 
"Was still m«todious, and expired in Bong.—Pierponi. 

While History''B Muse the memorial was keeping 
Of all that the dark hand of Des^iray weaves. 

Beside her the Genins of Erin stood weeping. 

For hers was the story that blotted the leaves.— J/oore. 

Jag. I have neither the ecMar's melancholy, which is emulation ; nor the musi- 
cian's, which is /antastical ; nor the courtier's, which is proud ; nor the so/rfier's, 
which is ambitious ; nor the lawyer's, which is politic ; nor the lady's, which is 
nice ; nor the lover's, which is all these : but it is a melanchdiy of mine own, com- 
poundeA of many simples, ex^^-ocied from many ob;«<^s; and, indeed, the sundry 
confemp/ation of my travels, in which my often nomination wraps me in a most 
/iMmorous Badness.- Shakespeare. 

O mighty Caesar! Dost thou lie so low? 
Are all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils. 
Shrunk to this little measwre ?— Shakespeare. 
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By the mercy that endears, 
Spare him— he our love hath shared- 
Spare hira— as thou wouldst he spas^&dL.— Longfellow. 

And,— when I am forgotten, as I shall be ; 

And sleep in duU cold marble, where no mention 

Of me more must be heard of,— say, I taught fhee.— Shakespeare. 

For. He is well paid that is well so^isfled : 
And I, AeHvering you, am satisfied. 
And therein do account myself well paid ; 
My mind was never yet more m«r<!enary. 
I pray you, know me, when we meet again.— /SAotop«ar«. 

Limpid as planets that emerge 

Above the ocean's rounded verge^ 

Soft shining through the summer nighi.— Longfellow. 

Say, what other rnetre is it 

Than the meeting of the eyesi— Emerson. 

*S«tent and slow, by tower and town. 

The freighted barges come and go. 
Their pendent shadows gliding down 

By town and tower s\xbmerge& below. 

—Longfellow. (Lake Como.) 

Eno. Her gentlewomen, Uke the iVfereides, 
So many m«rmaids tendeveA her i' the eyes. 
And made their bends adwnings ; at the helm 
A seeming m^raiaid steers.—^ 



Whatever molds of various brain 
E'er shaped the world to weal or woe, 
"Whatever empires wax and wane, 
To him that hath not eyes in vain. 
Our milage microcosm can show.— £ow«^^. 

The world globes itself in a drop of dew. The m«<Tosoope can not find the ani- 
malcule which is less 'perfect for being little. — Emerson. 

Place me on Sunlum's marbled steep, 
Where nothing, save the waves and I, 
May hear our jnutual murmurs sweep. — Byron. 

Books and schooling are absofetely necessary to educa,tion ; but not all-sufHuient. 
The mental /acuities will be most developed where they are most exercised.— John 
Stuart Mill. 
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She sings the wild song of her dear native plains, 

Every note which he loved awaking— 
Ah 1 little they think who delight in her strains 

How the heart of the minstrel is breaking \— Moore. 

In the elder days of art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen patt.—Lon^eltow. 

Sweet poet of the woods, a long adieu! 

Farewell, soft minstrel of the early year 1 

—Charlotte Smith. {The Nightingale.) 

There if the hovering hawk be near, 
That limpid spring, in its mirror cleaB, 
'Biejkcta him ere he reach his prey. 
And warns the timorous bird away. — Moore. 

The best-laid schemes o' mice and men 

Ga»g aft agley. 
And leave us naught but grief and pain, 

For promised joy.— Burns. 

"Wlien pain and angruish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou \— Scott. 

To minister delight to man, 
To beautify the earth. 

—Mary Howitt. (The Use of Flowers.) 

This is the forest primeval. The murmuring pines and the hemlocks. 
Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indistinct in the twilight. 
Stand like the Druids of old, with voices sad and prophetiCj 
Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest on their hoson\s.— Longfellow. 

Every thing yields. The very glaciers are iiiscous or regelate into con/ormity, 
and the stiffest patriots falter and compromise ; so that will can not be depended on 
to save us.— JS 



Oh I make her a grave where the sunbeams rest, 

WThen they promise a glorious to-morrow : 
They'll shine o'er her sleep, like a smile from the west, 

From her own loved Island of sorrow I— Moore. 

I learned at last submission to my lot ; 

But, though I less deplorei thee, ne'er forgot.— C&wjwr. 

Now pile your dust upon the quick and dead ; 
Till of this flat a moantain you have made. 
To o'ertop old Pelion, or the skjash head 
Of blue OlymTms.—Shak&tpeare. 
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Lor. The moon shines hright :— In such a night as this, 
When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees, 
And they did make no noise ; in such a night, 
Troilus, methinks, mounted the Trojan walls. 
And slgh'd his soul toward the Grecian teKte, 
■Where Cressid lay that night. 

Jes. In such a night, 

Did Thisbe fearfully o'ertrip the dew ; 
And saw the lion's shadow ere himself, 
And ran dlsmay'd away. 

Lor. In such a night. 

Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 
TTpon the wild sea-hanks, and wav'd her love 
To come again to Carthage. 

Jes. In such a night, 

Medea gather'd the encAoreied herbs 
That did renew old ^son.— Shakespeare. 

And holy words their rubs lips repeat. 
Oft with a «fta«tened glance, in modulation sweet.— Mrs. Sigourney. 

An d moving, with demMrest air. 

To even-song and vesper prayer.— ^eate. 

He may win; 
And what is music then? then music is 
Even as the jtowrish, when true sulv««fa bow 
To a new-crovm'f^i monarch : such it is. 
As are those dulcet sounds in break of day. 
That creep into the dreaming bridegroom's ear, 
And summon him to marriaige.—Shalcespeare. 

And the iVoiad-like lily of the vale. 
Whom youth makes so fair and passion so pale. 
That the light of its frsnralous bells is seen 
Through their pavUiom of tender green.— Shellei/. 

Ms. Tou nymphs, called JV^aiads, of the wand'ring brooks, 
With your sedged crowns, and ever harmless looks, 
Leave your crisp channels, and on this green land 
Answer your summons.— Shakespeare. 

There is the ship of pearl, which poets feign 
Sails the unshadowed main. 

—Bolmes. (The Chambered NautUus.) 

Why seek Italy, 
Who can not cireumreaOTgate the sea 
Of thoughts and things at home, but still BAjoum 
The nearest matters for a thousand Aays^-Bmerson. 
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Wd. The king has cur'd me, 

I humbly thank his grace ; and from these shoulders, 
These ruin'd pillars, out of pity, taken 
A load would sink a nooy, too much Taonowc—Shalcespeare. 

Por a man to write well, there are reywred three necesssenea :— to read the best 
authors; ohsene the best speakers; and much exemse of his own style.— -Bcre Jomtm. 

Sistoriea make men wise ; poets, witty ; the mo^Aematics, mbiile ; natnval phU- 
osophy, deep; moral, grave; logic and rhetoric, able to contend,— Lm-d Bacon. 

With eloquence innate his tongue was arm'd ; 

Though harsh the precept, yet the preacher charm'A.--Dryden. 

The stars are forth, the moon above the tops 
Of the snow-shining mountains, ifcawtiful I 
I linger yet with Ifature, for the night.— Syrcm. 

What's in a name ? that which we call a rose, . 

By any other name, would smell as sweet. — Shakespeare. 

He is a soldier, flt to stand by Caesar 

And give di?'«cfion ; and do but see his vice ; 

'Tis to his mrtue a just equiraxe. 

The one as long as th' other : 'tis pity of him.— Shakespeare. 

Q-ood name, in man and woman, dear my lord. 

Is the immedia,te jewel of their souls : 

Who steals my purse, steals trash ; 'tis something, nothing ; 

'Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been slave to thousands : 

But he, that filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that, which not enriches him. 

And makes me poor inieei.-Shakespeare. 

There shall be done 
A deed of dreadful note.— Shakespeare. 

To the which place a poor sequestered stag, 
That from the hunter's aim had ta'en a hurt, 
Did come to languiah ; and, indeed, my lord, 
The wretched animsil heaved forth such groans. 
That their discharge did stretch his leathern coat 
Almost to bursting ; and the big round tears 
Coursed one another down his innocent nose 
In piteous chase ; and thus the hairy fool. 
Much marked of the melancholy Jaques, 
Stood on the extremeat verge of the swift brook, 
.dMgmenting it with tears.— Shakespeare, 

Or sings she but to celeltrate 

Her nuptials with the roael- Charlotte »n«ft. 
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They never hear a lisping tongue 

Frorwuiwe their name in prayer, 
Or watch beside the cradle 

Of a slmnberer, calm and fair.— ^r«. Aiby. 

iToftire seems to exist for the excellent. The world is upheld by the Dsracity 
of good men : they make the earth wholesome. They who lived with them found 
life glad and nutritions.— Emerson. 

'Mid crowded obelisks and urns 

I sought the untimely grave of 'B\iiiis.— Wordsworth. 

No voice in the chambers 

No sound in the hall I 
Sleep and oblivion. 

Meign over 3Xi.—LongfeUow. 

Ah I not the nectarous poppy lovers use, 
Not daily labor's dull, Lethsean spring, 

OWiuion in lost angels can iafvse 

Of the soiled glory, and the trailing wing.— .^.nioid. 

The yioBtrate obelisk or shattered dome. 
Uprooted pedesbai, and yawning tomb.— Darwin. 

The coward-slave, we pass him by, 
And dare be poor for a' that 1 
For a' that, and a' that. 

Our toils obscure, and a' that ; 
The rank Is but the guinea stamp : 

The man's the gowd for a' t'ha.t.—Bums. 

So music past is ofteotete, 

And yet 'twas sweet, 'twas passing s^eet.—Kirk White. 

If singing breath or echoing chord 

To every hidden pang were given. 
What endless melo(iies were found. 

As sad as earth, as sweet as heaven.— flo^nws. 

All me I what wonder-working occult science 
Can from the aahes in our hearts once more 
The rose of youth TeeA,ore1—LongfeUow. 

I do not from your labors ask 

In gorgeovs panoply to shine, 

For war was ne'er a sport of raiaa.— Moore. 

Delicate omens traced in air 

To the lone bard true witness hare.— Mnerson, 
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And if at times a tran^ent breeze 

Break the blue crt/stcU of the seas, 

Or sweep one blossom from the trees, 

How welcome is each gentle air 

That wakes and wafts the oHora there f— Byron. 

Stronger than greaves of brafls or iron mail 
The panop/y of love.— WIdtiier. 

The waoles are dumb, 
ITo voice or hideous hum 

Buns thro' the arched roof in words deceiving. 
Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine, 

"With hollow shriek the steep of Desphos leaving. 
No nightly trance, or breathM speU 
Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic oell.— Milton. 

O couldst thou speak, 
As in Dodona once thy kindred trees 
Oracular.— t'owper. 

There let the pealing org&n blow 

To the full-voiced c/wir helow.—JUilton. 

The moon through iroMom-shafts of stone. 
Which crossed the latticed oriels, shone.— ScoM. 

And a-sudden, like a meteor^ gleamed along the wiole. — Sead. 

Is't not enough, thou hast suborre'd these women 
To accuse this worthy m.an.—Shakespeare. 

Can all that Optics teach, unfold 

Thy form to please me so. 
As when I dreamt of gems and gold 

Hid in thy radiant how 7— Campbell. (The Sainiow.) 

Nymph., in thy orizons 
Be all my sins remembered.— fiJiotepears. 

Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and for ability. The chief use for 
t, is in ;)ri»ateness and rearing ; for ornament, is in dls<»Mr»e ; and for ability, 
is in the judgment and AiBpoeition of business.— Xor(i Bacon. 

I do not know what I may appeor to the world ; but to myself, I seem to 
have been only like a boy, playing on the sea-shore, and divertiag myself in find- 
ing now and then a pebble, or a prettier shell than ordinary, while the great 
ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before me.— ,8ir leaac Newton. 

But above all. Sir Anthony, she should be mistress of orthodoxy, that she might 
not Toisspeli and mispronoiwwe words so shamefully, as girls tisually io.—S/ieridan. 
(The Blvale.) 
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"I liave heard /?«gMent use," said the late Lord Sundwloh, in a debate on the 
Test Laws, " of the words ' orthodoxy ' and ' Aeterodoxy ' ; but I coii/«»s myself at 
a loss to know precisely what they mean." " Ort/mdos.y, my Lord," said Bishop 
"Warburton, in a, whisper, — " orthodoxy is my doxy,—heteroAoxy is another man's 
(toicy."— i 



There are sweet voices among us, we all know, and voices not musical, it may 
be, to those who hear them for the first time, yet sweeter to us than any we 
shall hear until we listen to some warbling angel in the overture to that eternity 
of blissful /iamiouies we hope to enjoy.— Holmes. 

The specious panorama of a year 

But multipiieB the image of a Aay.—Emereon, 

Home of my fathers I— I have stood 
Where Hudson roUed his lordly flood : 
Seen sunrise rest and sunset fade 
Along his frowning Palisade.— Whittier. 

And that which should accompany old age. 
As honour, love, oiisdience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have. — Shakespeare. 

Art thou not, /atal tiwion, sensi\>\e 

To feeling^ as to sight ? or art thou but 

A dagger of the mind ; a false creation. 

Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain ? 

I see thee yet, in form as palpsible 

As this which now I draw.- 



Oft of one wide e-xpanse had I been told 

That deep-brow'd Homer ruled as his dimeme, 
Tet did I never breathe its pure serene 

Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold ; 

Then felt 1 like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken ; 

Or like stoiif Oortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific — and all his men 

Look'd at each other with a wild surmwe — 
/Sj^ent, upon a peak in DajAeTX.— Keats. 

And as a bird's wings climb the air, forever pcUpitatxas fleetly, 
The song soared.— fiamci Prescott iSpofforil. 

To be, confen^s his «a<ural desire, 

He asks no angel's wings, no seraph's Are; 

But thinks, admitted to that «?«al sky. 

His faithful dog shall bear him company.— Pope. 

And the rushing of great rivers 

Through their palisades of Tpiue-treea.-lMisfellow. 
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Rippling through thy branches goes the sunshine, 
Among thy leaves that palpitate ioreveT.— Lowell. 

It can not parley with the meto,— 
Pure by impure is not Been.— Mnerson. 

O Mary I dear departed, shade I 

Where is thy place of blissful rest f 

See'st thou thy loTer lowly laidf 

Hear'st thou the groans that rend his breast f—Surm. 

"With smile of trust and folded hands, 

The passive soul in waiting stands 

To feet, as flowers the sun and dew, 

The One true Life its own Teneyf.—WJdttier. 

Some feelings are to nwrtals given. 

With less of earth in them than heaven, 

And if there be a hmnan tear 

Prom passion's dross re^Jied and clear, 

A tear so limpid and so meek. 

It would not stain an angel^a cheek, 

'Tis that which pioxts fathers shed 

Upon a duteous daughter's head 1— Scott. 

What neat repast shall feast us, light and choice. 
Of Attic taste, with wine, whence we may rise 
To hear the Inte well touch'd, or artful voice 

Wairble immortal notes and Tuscan air?—MUton. 

"Endurance is the crowning quality. 

And patience aU the passion of great hearts.— Lowell. 

As a fair nymph, when rising from her bed. 
With sparkling diamonds dresses not her head, 
But without gold, or pearl, or costly scents. 
Gathers from neighboring fields her (Wftaments ; 
Such, lovely in its dress, but plain withal. 
Ought to apixar a pei/ect Pastoral.— Bryden. 

O'er wayward children wovildst thou hold firm, rule. 
And sun thee in the hght of happy faces ; 
Love, Hope, and PoHenoe,— these must be the graces, 

And in thine own heart let them first keep school.— 5. T. 

like a poet hidden 

In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden 
TiU the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not. 

SMley. (To a Skylark.) 
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O Attic shape I Pair attitude 1 with brede 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 

"With forest branches and the trodden weed ; 

Thou, silent form ! dost tease us out of thought, 

As doth etei-nity : Cold Pa«<oral I— Keats. (Ode to a Grecian Urn.) 

and she glides 

Into his darker musings with a mild 
And gentle sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware.— Bryant. 

He had lived for his love— tor his country he died, 
They were all that to life had entwined him— 

Nor soon shall the tears of his country be dried, 
Nor long will his love stay behind him I— Moore. 

She sat like Patience on a monument, 
Smiling at gritf.— Shakespeare. 

Around Anisi's convent gate 
The birds, God's poor who can not wait, 
Prom moor and nure and darksome wood 
Came flocking for their dote of food.— Longfellow. 

Between the dark and the daylight. 

When the night is beginning to lower. 
Comes a pa-use in the day's occapations. 

That is known as the Children's Hour.— Longfellow. 

The school-master is abroad, and I trust to him, armed with his primer, against 
the soldier in full military array.— Lord Brougham. 

In starry flake and pellicle. 

All day the hoary meteor fell.— Whittier. 

He rode with short stirrups, which brought his knees nearly up to the pommel 
of the saddle ; his sharp elbows stuck out like grasshoppers' ; he carried his whip 
perpendicularly in his hand, like a scepter, and as the horse jogged on the motion 
of his arms was not unlike the flapping of a pair of wings.— Z?^jig'. 

How solemnly the pendent ivy-mass 
Swings in its winnow.— Coleridge. 

And earnest thoughts within me rise, 

When I behold afar, 
Saapended in the evening sMes, 

The shield of that red Btar.— Longfellow. 

I listened, as the moriner avtspenda the out-bound oar, 

To taste the farewell gale that breathes from off his native shore.— Peaiody. 
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And now I see with, eye serene 

The very pulse of the mac/tine. — Wordmiiorth. 

And so 'twin be when I am gone ; 

That tuneful peal will still ring on, 

"While other hards shall wake these dells, 

And sing your praise, sweet evening bells ]— Moore. 

The day is done, and the darkness 

Falls from the wings of night, 
As a teather is wafted downward 

From an eagle in his Qisti.t.—lJmgfeUow. 

And his, that music, to whose tone 

The common pulse of man keeps time.— EaUeek. iBums.) 

The head is stately, calm, and wise, 

And bears a prineely part ; 
And down below in secret lies 

The warm, voapuleive heart.— /SsKce. 

The cowslips tall her pemionera be ; 

In their gold coats spots you see. 

Those be rubies, fairy favouTB, 

In those freckles Uve their sasjours: 
I must go seek some dew-drops here. 
And hang a pearl on every cowslip's ea,-r.— Shakespeare. 

It is one of the wise AiBpens&tions of ProKidenoe, that knowledge should not 
only caofer power, but should also con/w happiness. Every new atiafoment is 
a new source of pleasvae ; and thus the desire for it vnereasea as fast as it is groA- 
&Bdi^— Judge Story. 

One irapulae from a vernal wood 

May teach you more of man, 
Of marai evil and of good. 

Than all the sas'es ca.Tx.— Wordsworth. 

The only, the perpetual dirge 

That's heard here is the sea-bird's cry, 

Pierpont. {Napoleon at Best.) 

What is the security of the tomb or the perpetuity of an embalmment? The 
temaiim of Alexander the Q-reat have been scattered to the wind, and his empty 
sarcophagus is now the mere curiosity of a museum.— /r»ire?. 

Sad Mayfmoer ! watched by winter stars, 

And nursed by winter gales, 
With petals of the sleeted spars, 

And leaves of frozen sai^aX—Wldttier. 
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The impetaouB water-courses 

Rush and roar and plunge 

Down to the nethermost -world.— Longfellow. 

Philosophy, mperficially studied, leads away from (Jod ; pro/OMffltfly studied, back 
again to 'Him..— Lord Bacon. 

The inteUeciual/omlty is a goodly field capable of great imi»v)wement ; and it 
is the worst husbandry in the world to sow It with trifles or impertmencea.-Sir 
Uatthew Hale. 

Love, freedom, health, had given 
Their ripeness to the manhood of its prime, 

Ajid aU its pulses beat 
Symi^Aonious to the planetary spheres.— SheUey. 

Did ever such a moonlight take 

'Weird photographs of shrub and treel—Whittier. 

Not interropfing with intrusive talk 

The grand majestic symphonies of oceaja.—LongfeUow, 

King out, ye crystal spheres. 
Once bless our human ears. 

If ye have power to touch oxu* semes so ; 
And let your silver chime 
Move in m^odious time, 

And let the base of heav'n's deep organ blow ; 
And with your ninefold harmony 
Make up full consort to the aTigelic symphony.— Mittort. 

Yon castled steep, 
Whose banner hangeth o'er the timewom tower 
So idly, that rajyt fancy deemeth it 
A metaphor of -peace.— Shelley. 

Among the beautiful pictures 

That hang on memary''a wall. 
Is one of a dim old forest. 

That seemeth the best of aU.— Alice Gary. 

Bob Sawyer had risen to his feet, but Mr. "Winkle was far too wise to do any 
thing of the kind in skates. He was seated on the ice, making spasmodic etforta 
to smile ; but anguish was depicted on every lineament of his countenance.— Sickens. 

How the lit late shines, a phosphoric sea. 

And the big rain comes dancing to the earth \— Byron. 

The sphere of the supernal powers 
Impingea on this world of ours.— Whittier. 
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O thou, tke nymph with placii eye 1 
O seldom found, yet ever uigh 1 

Eeceine my temper&te vow. 
Not all the storms that shake the pole 
Can e'er disturb thy halcyon soul, 

And smooth the waaltered brow. 

Mrs. Barbavld. (Hymn to Content.) 

The proud bird, 
The condor of the Andes, that can soar 
Through heaven's unfathomable depths, or brave 
The fury of the northern hurricane, 
And bathe his plumage in the thunder's home. — Prentice. 

But open wide the gate of horn 
Whence beautiful as planets rise 
The dreams of tnith, with starry eyes 
And all the wondrous prqpAsoies 

And iMonB of the thoth.— Longfellow. 

If thou could'st, doctor, cast 
The water of my land, find her disease. 
And purge it to a sound and pristine health, 
I would a,xiplauA thee to the very echo. 
That should apgiplaud azaXn.— Shakespeare. 

Like to the senators of the antique Rome, 

With the plebeians swarming at their l^eeis.—Shakeepeare. 

Blest be those feasts with siraple plenty crowned, 

Where all the rudAy family around 

Ijaugh at the jests or pranks that never faU, 

Or sigh with pity at some moumfiil tale.— GW(ismi<A. 

When Greece, her knee in suppZiance bent, 
Should trenCtHe at his -power.— Halleck. 

Ere he framed 
The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 
The sound of onfliems,— in the darkUng wood. 
Amidst the cool and silence, he knelt down 
And offered to the Mightiest, solemn thanks 
And Bupplication.— Bryant. 

With food as well the peasant is supplied 

On Idra's cliff as Amo's shelvy side.— Cfoldsmith. 

The ostrich, hurrying o'er the desert space. 

Scarce bore those tossing plumes with fleeter pace.— Bryant, 
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Again thou hast plumed thy wing for flight 

To lands beyond the sea. 
And away, like a spirit wreathed in light. 

Thou hurriest, wild and tree.—Percival. (To tlu Eagle.) 

Come, read to me some poem. 

Some simple and heartfelt lay.— Longfellow. 

Nor yet of fairy things that float 

Untouched by moi-tal stain. 
The deawtiful creations of 

The ^et's teeming brain.— Jlfr*. Foster. 

I'll break my staff, 
Bury it certain fathoms in the earth. 
And deeper than did ever plummet sound 
ril drown my book.- 



W3 have conyt«red and poas«««ed ourselves of comments of land, concerning 
which antiquity knew nothing ; and if new coartraents of thought reveal themselves 
to the exptoring human spirit, shall we not pos««»« them also.— iV(>/is««or TyndaU. 

Bass. We should hold day with the Antipodes 
If you would walk in absence of the san.— Shakespeare. 

But thy tranguil waters teach 
Wisdom deep as human speech, 
Moving without haste or noise 
In unbroken equipoise.— LongfeUow. 

Pomona, loves the orchard ; 

And Liber loves the vine. — Macaulay, 

O City sitting by the Sea! 

How proud the day that dawned on thee, 
When the new era, long desired, began. 
And, in its need, the hour had found the man X—yVhUtier. 

Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill trump. 

The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife. 

The roj^al banner; and all quality. 

Pride, pomp, and circumsteMe of gloriovts war \—Shahespeare. 

Till his lips unclosing 
Poured from their pearl-strung portal the musical wave of his wonder.— Eingsley. 

For youth no less becomes 
The light and careless tirery that it wears. 
Than settled age his sables, and his weeds, 
Importing health and graveness.—Shakespeare. 
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And tlirough the storm, and danger's thrall, 
It led me to the port of peace.— Kirk White. 

Natvae will he re^wted. AU things are engaged in writing their history. The 
planet, the pebble, goes atfe»<ied by its shadow. The rolling rock leaves its 
scratches on the mountain ; the river, its channel in the soil ; the animal, its bones 
in the stratum ; the fern and leaf, their modeat epitaph in the coal. The faUing 
drop makes its scu^tuxe in the sand or the stone. Not a foot steps into the snow, 
or along the ground, but prints, in characters, more or less lasting, a map of its 
march.— .ESm^raore. 

Bass. 'Tis not unknown to you, Antonio, 
How much I have disabled mine estate. 
By something showing a more swelling port 
Than my faint means would grant continustace.— Shakespeare. 

The king deposed and older grown. 

No longer occupies the throne,— 

The crown is on his sister's brow. — Longfellow. 

Methought that mist of dawning gray 
"Would never dapple into day; 
How heavily it roU'd away — 
Before the eastern flame 
Rose crimson, and deposed the stars, 
Apd call'd the radiance from their cars. 
And fill'd the earth, from his deep throne. 
With lonely luster, aU his own.— Byron. 

Was this a face 
To be exposed against the warring winds ! 
To stand against the deep dread-bolted thunder f 
In the most teirihie and nimble stroke 
Of quick, cross-Ughtning ? to watch (poor perdu I) 
With this thin helm? Mine enemy's dog. 
Though he had bit me, should have stood that night 
Against my &re.— Shakespeare. 

It tells how many and often high resolve and piirpose strong. 
Shaped on the anvil of my heart, have failed upon my tongue. 

— Gerald Hassep. 

Your theme is Music ;— Yonder rolls the wave. 

Where dolphins snatched Arion from his grave, 

TSinchanted by his lyre :— Cithseron's shade 

Is yonder seen, where first Amphion played 

Those 2Jotent airs, that, from the yielding earth, 

Clmnned stones around him, and gave cities 'b\vt\i.~Plerpont. 

O most lame and impotent conclusion i— Shakespeare. 
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The crownless hat, ne'er deem'd an ill— 
It only let the sunshine still 

'Repose upon my head \—Hood. 

I have seen a medunne^ 
That's able to breathe life into a stone ; 
Quicken a rock, and make you dance canary, 
"With sprightly Are and motion, whose simple touch 
Is power/vl to araise king Pepin, nay. 
To give great Charlemain a pen in his hand, 
And write to her a love-line. — Shakespeai'e. 

A good book is the precious life-blood of a master-s?Knt embalmed and treas- 
ured up on purpose to a Ufe beyond.— Jfi/tort. 

FJrtue is like precioMS odors, most fragrseai when they are incsrased or crushed. 
—Sacon. 

Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of his saints.— Prato cxvi. 15. 

The primal duties shine aloft like stars ; 

The cAarities that soothe, and heal, and bless. 

Are scattered at the feet of Man, like SoweTa.— Wordsworth. 

She in thee 
Calls back the lovely April of her prime.— Shakespeare. 

'Tis the merry nightingale 
That crowds, and hurries, and precipitates 
With fast thick warble his deticUms notes.— Coleridge. 

And thus the native hue of resoWion 
Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought ; 
And enterprizcs of great pith and wwment. 
With this regard, their currenis turn awry. 
And lose the name of action.— Shakey)eare. 

When vice pre«ai^s, and impious men bear sway, 
The post of honor is a private station.— Addison. 

What private griefs they have, alas I I know not.— Shakespeare. 

Lest men suspcci your tale untrue, 
Keep proftability in \iew.— Gay. 

Whene'er a noble deed is wrought. 
Whene'er is spoken a noble thought, 

Our hearts, in glad snrpi-ise. 

To higher levels rise.— Longfellow. 
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Ohost. I am thy father's spirit ; 
Doom'd for a certain term to walk the night; 
And, for the day, conjireed to fast in fires, 
Till the foul crimes, done in my days of natare. 
Are burnt and purgeA away. But that I am forbid 
To tell the secrets of my ^jraora-house, 
I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
"Would harrow up thy soul ; freeze thy young blood ; 
Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres ; 
Thy knotted and comftiraed locks to part. 
And each partUmiax hair to stand an-end, 
Iiike quills upon the fretful porcupine.— Shakespeare. 

The sense of death is most in aypre/tettsion.— Shakespeare. 

I would by no means wish a daughter of mine to be a -progeny (prodigy) of 
learning. — Sheridan. {The Rivals.)' 

Life is ^T-o&ation ; mortal man was made 

To solve the solemn pro6/em — right or wrong. — J. Q, Adams. 

"With mortal crisis doth yortend 

My days to appropinque an euA.—Butler. 

O Nightingale, that on yon bloomy spray 

"Warblest at eve, when all the woods are still. 
Thou with fresh hope the lover's heart dost fill, 

"While the jolly hours lead on propitioxiB day.— Milton. 

say what soft propitious hour 

1 best may choose to hail thy power. 

And court thy gende sway. 

— Mrs. Barbauld. {Hymn to Content.) 

His helmet now shall make a hive for bees. 
And lovers' songs be turned to holy psalmB.—Peele. 

A prudent man looketh well to his going.— Pnw. xiv. 10. 

His sulv'eci am I not. 
Nor here provincial : My business in this state 
Made me a looker-on here in "V"ienna, 
"Where I have seen corrw^^tion boil and bubble. 
Till it o'er-run the stew : laws for aU/aiilts; 
But faults so countenanced, that the strong statutes 
Stand like the forfeits in a ftrtrfter's shop. 
As much in raock as mark. — Shakespeare. 

That something which prompts the eternal sigh. 
For which we bear to live, or dare to die.—Popt. 
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'Twas that friends, the beloved of my bosom, were near. 
Who made every dear scene of endutntment more dear, 
And who felt how the best charms of Natare improve,-' 
"When we see them reflected, from looks that we love.— Moore. 

SUence that dreadful bell 1 it frights the isle 
Prom her propnety.—S/iakespeare. 

Ere Psyche drank the cup that shed 

Immortal life into her soul 
Some evil spirit poured, 'tis said. 

One drop of doubt into the bowl.— Jfoore. 

The minds of some of our statesmen, like the pupH of the human eye, contract 
themselves the more, the stronger light there is shed upon them.— ifoore. 

Pygmies are pygmiea still, though perched on Alps : 
And pyramids are pyramids in vcUes.—Toung. 

A third interprets morons, looks, and eyes, 
At every word a reputation dies.— Po2K. 

So sleeps the pride of former days. 

So glory's thrill is o'er. 
And hearts, that once beat high for praise, 

Now feel that pulse no more. — Moore. 

"Wit, after all, is a mighty tart, pungent ingredient, and much too acid for 
some stomsichB.—Irmng, 

And for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of Nature's works, to me exiwraffed and raseA, 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut ont.—MUton. 

Bright as young Beauty's azure eye. 

And pmre as in/ant diastity. 

Bach limpid draught, suf/toed with dew, 

The dripping glass's crystal hue ; 

And as it trembling reach'd the Up, 

Ddight sprung up at every si^.-Bobert BloomJUld. 

Of all that mmes on earth, in air, 

Or hides beneath the deep. 
There's nothing half so pure, so fair, 

Aa my young babe asleep.— J/irs. Foster 

O, my Antonio, I do know of these, 
That therefore only are repw^ed wise, 
Jov saying wMaa^.— Shakespeare, 
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"When stubbornly he did ivapugn the truth, 

About a cerlaia queatioTX in the law, 

Argued betwixt the duke of York and him. — Shakegpeare. 

But the hearth of home has a constant flame, 

And pure as vestal Jlre ; 
'TwiU burn, 'twill burn, for ever the same, 

Por nature feeds the pyre.— Mrs. Hale. 

And heights where white light scathed, and depths night blue and full of singing 

stars, 
Were mine to tread the while that time beats out the passiaa of its bars. . 

—Harriet Prescott Spojford. 

The violet by its mossy stone. 

The primrose by the river's brim. 
And chance-sown daflfodil, have found 

ImTKOrial Mfe through him.— W/dttier, (On Wordsworth.) 

As, when a beU no longer swings, 
Paint the hollow murmur rings 

O'er meadow, lake, and stream. — Longfellow. 

The harp that once through Tara's halls 

Th& soul of music shed. 
Now hangs as mute on Tara's walls 

As if that soul were &eA.— Moore. 

Natvcce is a miitahle cloud, which is always and never the same. She casts 
the same thought into troops of forms, as a poet makes twenty /ables with one 
moral.— Emerson. 

There's not the smallest orb, which thou behold'st 

But in his mofion like an an^gel sings. 

Still quiring to the young-ey'd cherubims :— 

Such harmony is in iramcrtal souls : 

But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we can not hear it.— Shakeyieare. 

'Prophetic whispers breathed from Sphinx's tongue 
And Memnon's lyre with hollow m.urmurs rung. — Darwin. 

Where the remote Bermudas ride 
In ocean's bosom unespied. — Marvel. 

But were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Csesar, that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. — Shakespeare. 
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Ah me 1 Experience (so we're told), 
Time's crucible, turns lead to gold; 
Yet what's exj»nence won but dross, 
Cloud-gold transmuted to our loss? 
What but base coin the best event 
To the untried expeyimentl—Zowell. 

If they but hear perchance a trumpet sound, 

Or any air of music touch their ears. 

You shall perceive them make a mutual stand, 

Their savage eyes turn'd to a modest gaze. 

By the sweet power of music : Therefore, the poet 

Dii feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and floods; 

Since nought so stockish, hard, and full of rage. 

But music for the time doth change his natare.— Shakespeare. 

Observe, with the utmost atferaflon, all the operations of your own mind, the 
nature of your passions, and the various motives that Aetetvnine your will, and you 
may, in a great degree, know all mankind. — Lord Cliesterjield. 

The intelliffible forms of ancient poets. 

The fair Aumanities of old religion. 

The power, the beauty, and the mxijesty. 

That had their haunts in dale, or piny morniiaia, 

Ot forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring. 

Or cAosms and watery depths. — Coleridge. 

Here patriot Truth her gloHoMS precepts dra'w 
Pledged to Seligion, Liberty, and Law.— Story. 

And pure religion breathing household laws.— Wordsworth. 

Men met each other with erected. look.Sryden. 

And pleased the Almighty's orders to Tpeiform, 

Rides in the whirlwind and directs the atoTm..—Addis(m. 

'Erect as a sunbeam, 
TTpspringeth the palm.— JEWrsore. 

She kept her line of rectitude 

With love's unconscious ease ; 
Her kindly instincts understood 

All gentle courtesies.— W/dttier. 

And storied windows richly dight. 
Casting a dim religious light.— Hilton. 

AU nature is but art unknown to thee ; 

All chance, direction, which thou canst not see.-J^e, 
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Think of tlie soul that needs 

No background for its deeds ; 

Of him who bravely bears 

A mountain of life-long cares ; 

Of the heart that aches and bleeds 

And dies, but never surrenders. — Henry Arm& Mood, 

Earth I render back from out thy breast 

A remnant of our Spaortan dead I 
Of the three hundred grant but three, 
To make a new Thermapylsd \— Byron. 

The silent organ loudest chants 
The master's requiem.— Ermraon. 

Ye stars I which are the j»etry of heaven I 

If in your bright leaves we would read the /ate 
Of men and empires,— 'tis to be forgiven, 

That in our aspirations to be great. 

Our de«Wnies o'erleap their mortal state. 
And claim a kindred with you ; for ye are 

A beauty and a mystery, and create 
In us such love and reserence from afar. 
That fortune, fame, power, Uf e, have named themselves a atar.— Byron. 

Huntsman, rest I thy chase is done. 
While our slumbrous spells assail ye, 

Dream not with the rising sun 

^Mgles here shall sound reveill^.— Scott. 

Sport that wrinkled Care derides. 

And Laughter holding both his 8vi.es.—3Blton. 

What men call luck 
Is the prerog'Ofive of soiiant souls. 
The fealty life pays its rightful kings.— XoweS. 

These, and a thousand griefs minute as these. 
Corrode our corafort and Aeetroy our ease.— Hannah More. 

Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 

Grazing the tender herb, were interposed. 

Or pahny hUlook, or the flow'ry lap 

Of some irri^ous valley spread her store, 

Plow'rs of aU hue, and without thorn the rose.— Hilton. 

Approach thou like the rugged Bussian bear. 
The arm'd rhinocei-os, or the Hyrcan tiger. 
Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never trmble—Shakespeare, 
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A royal guest witli flaxen hair 

"Who, throned upon his lofty chair, 

Drums on the table with his apoon.—Zonsfellow. 

Then like a ruby from the horizon's ring 
Drops down into the night.— Longfellow, 

The rudiments of empire here 

Are plastic yet and warm ; 
The cftaos of a mighty world 

Is rounding into form \—Wliittier, 

And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks. 
When mine are Manch'd with ie&v.—ShaJcespeare. 

He has his Summer, when luxuTionaiy 

Spring's honey'd cud of youthful thought he loves 
To ruminaXe, and by such dreaming high 

Is nearest unto heaven. — Keats. 

Thus was this place 
A happy rursX seat of «aHous view : 
Groves whose rich trees wept odorous gums and balm, 
Others whose fruit bumish'd with golden rind 
Hung amiable, Hesperian /obles true. 
If true, here only, and of delicions tasie.—MUUm. 

Plain his garb ; 
Such as might suit a rustio Sire, prepared 
For Sabbath dxLtiea.— Wordsworth. 

She had a riMtic, woodland air. 

And she was wildly clad; 
Her eyes were fair, and very fair— 

Her beaiUy made me giaA.— Wordsworth. 

For his siny)te heart 
Might not resist the socred inj?«ences. 
That, from the stilly twilight of the place. 
And from the gray old trunks, that, high in heaven. 
Mingled their mossy boughs, and from the sound 
Of the inj;i«ible breath that swayed at once 
All their green tops, stole over him, and bowed 
His spirit with the thought of boundless Power 
And inao«e««ible Majesty.— Bryant. 

That saered hour can I forget. 

Can I forget the hallow'd grove, 

■Where by the winding Ayr we met. 

To live one day of parting love 1—Bums, 
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But, look, the mom, in I'usset mantle clad, 

"Walks o'er the dew of yon high eastern hill.—Shalcespeare. 

But, not for clan nor kindred's cause, 
"Will I depart from honour's laws ; 
To assail a wearied man were shame. 
And stranger is a holy name.— <Sco«. 

"While, lightly poised, the scaly brood 
In myriads cleave thy crystal flood ; 
The springing trout in speckled pride ; 
The salTnon, jnonaroh of the tide.— SmoUett, 

The wild gazelle of Judah's hills 

Exulting yet may hound. 
And drink from aU the living riUs 

That gush on holy ground ; 
Its airy step and glorioua eye 
May glance in tameless transpw< hy.— Byron, 

Eobed in his sacerdotal vest, 

A silvery-headed man, 
"With voice of solemn cadence, o'er 

The backward letters Tsaa..— Crosswell. 

One thought the cannon ealvoa spoke : 

The resonant beU-tower's vibrant stroke, 
The voiceful streets, the plaudit-ecAoing halls. 
And prayer and hymn borne heavenward from St. Paul's ]—W/iiUier. 

Live in the sunshine, swim the sea. 
Drink the wild air's salubrity.— Mntrson. 

When, goddess, thou Uft'st up thy waken'd head. 

Out of the Morning's purple bed, 

The choir of birds about thee play, 
And all the joyful world saluteB the rising day.-' 

And the censer burning swung, 

"Where before the altar hung 

That proud banner, which, with prayer. 

Had been coneefrated there ; 
And the nun's sweet hymn was heard the while, 
Sung low in the dim mysterioMa aisle.— Longfellow. 

iVaiure is «onative. Tuning, elevating.— Emerson. 

I know no touch of consanguinity ; 

No kin, no love, no blood, no soul so near me. 

As the sweet Troilua.-S/iakespeare. 
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It seems idolatry with some excuse. 

When ovir forefather druids, in their cups, 

Imagined sanctity.— Cmnper. 

Ah, ■why- 
Should we, in the world's riper years, neglect 
Gk)d's an^nt sanctuaries, and adtwe 
Only among the crowd, and under roofs 
That our frail hands have raised ! Let me, at least. 
Here, in the shadow of this aged wood, 
Oi/er one hymn— thrice happy, if it tod 
Acceptance in his ea.r.— Bryant. 

TTpbraided me about the rose I wear ; 

Saying the sanffuine colour of the leaves 

Bid represent my master's blushing cheeks.—, 

Not useless are ye, flowers I tho' made for pleasure ; 
Blooming o'er field and wave, by day and night. 
Prom every source, your sanction bids me treasure 
Harmless deUght.Sorace Smith, 

Its balmy lips the infant blest, 
Eetoeing from its mother's breast ; 
How sweet it heaves the happy sigh 
Of innocent satiety \— Coleridge. 

And thefts from satellites and rings 

And broken stars I drew. 
And out of spent and aged things 

I formed the world anew.— Mnerson. 

How calmly, gliding through the dark blue sky, 
The midnight moon ascends l—S 



Suf^^e it that he never brought 

His cons(!ience to the puilic mart ; 
But lived himself the truth he taught, 

White-souled, clean-handed, pure of teaTt.—Whittier. 

For the unlearned man knows not what it is to descend into himself, or to 
call himself to account ; nor the pleasure of that most pleasant life, which con- 
efets in our daily feeling ourselves to become better.— Zoro! Bacon. 

His soul proud science never taught to stray 
Par as the solar walk, or mUky way.— Fope. 

A prescient love 
Springs from some life outlived before.— PaW S. Seyn£. 
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Still o'er these scenes my memory wakes 

And fondly broods with miser care 1 
Time but th' impression deeper makes 

As streams their channels deeper wear.— Byron. 

Holmes' rockets curve their long eMipse, 
And burst in seeds of fire that burst again 
To drop in scintUlating Tain.— Lowell. 

" Be bold I " first gate ; " Be bold, be bold and evermore be bold," second 
gate ; " Be not too bold," third gate.— Insmpflon on the Gate of Busyrane. 

Write on yovir doors the saying wise and old, 

" Be bold 1 be bold I " and everywhere—" Be bold ; 

Be not too bold I " Yet better the emxss 

Than the Aefect ; better the more than less ; 

Better like Hector in the field to die, 

Than like a pei/wmed Paris turn and fiy.—LongfelknjD. 

Like the moon, whose ar& 
Through optio glass the Tuscan artist views 
At ev'ning from the top of Pesole, 
Or in Valdarno, to Aescry new lands, 
Eivers, or mountains, on her spotty globe.— Jfi^ton. 

A «(TiAbling Peer's a'ffplaudias lays 
Might claim, but claim in vain, my praise, 
IProm that poor youth, whose tales rebate 
Sad Juga's fears, and Bawdin's fate.— *oW. 

Stay and read this rude iascriptiaa. 
Bead this song of Hiawatha \—LongfeUow. 

TJng'roteful Florenoe 1 Dante sleeps afar, 
Uke Soipio, buried by the upbraiding shore ; 
Thy/acflous, in their worse than civil war 
Proscribed the bard whose name for evermore 
Their children's children would in vain aAore 
"With the remorse of ages.— Byron. 

But what to them the sculptor^s art. 

His funeral columns, wreaths, and urns f 

Wear they not, graven on the heart. 
The name of Bobert 'Bnms^—Halleck. 

No more but plain and bluntly, — lb the Mng! 

Hath he forgot he is his sanereign 1 

Or doth this churlish super«m/)^ion 

Vretend some aiteration in good mil 1— Shakespeare. 
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And hence these shades are still the ahodes 
Of imdiascmWed gladness : the thick roof 
Of green and stirring branches is alive 
And musical with birds, that sing and Bport 
In wantonness of spirit ; while, below, 
The squirrel, with raised paws and form erect. 
Chirps merrily. Throngs of insects in the glade 
Try their thin wings, and dance in the warm beam 
That waked them into life. Even the green trees 
Partake the deep contentment : as they bend 
To the soft winds, the sun from the blue sky 
Looks in, and sheds a blessing on the scene.— Bryant. 

A feeling of sadness and longing 

That is not akin to pain. 
And resembles sorrow oniy, 

As the mist resembles the raia.—Lm^ellow. 

TTia hwrrMe greatness made the residue plain, 

Dumb eloquence perswoiiing more than speech.— J/bore. 

O mons^TOUs treachery 1 Can this be so ; 

That in aXJance, amity, and oaths. 

There should be found such false dlssemWing g-misl—Shake^peare. 

The jealova trout, that low did Ue, 

Rose at a well dis««mWed fly.— /Sir H. Wotten. 

God scatters love on every side 
Freely among His children all, 
And always hearts are lying open wide 
Wherein some grains may fall. 

There is no wind but soweth seeds 
Of a more true and open life, 
Which burst, unlook'd for, into high-soul'd deeds, 
With wayside beauty riie.—LoweU. 

Sound, sound the rfarion I fill the fife I 

To all the sensual world prorfaim, 
One crowded hour of gloriovis life 

Is worth an age without a name.— *o«. 

Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter ; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on ; 

Not to the sensual ear, but, more endear'd 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone. 

—Keats. (Ode on a Grecian Urn.) 

What an antisepHc is a pure life \— Lowell. 
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The blue sky is the tempters arch. 

Its transept earth and air. 
The music of its starry march 

The chorus of a ^xajyer.—WhUtier, 

And now its strings 
Boldlier swept, the long segwacious notes 
Over delicio}3s surges sink and rise.— Coleridge. 

Call it not vain ; they do not err 

Who say, that when the jooet dies, 
JUute Watuie mourns her worshiper. 

And celebrates his obsequies. — Scott. 

I passed some time in Poet's Corner, which occupies an end of one of the 
tTan«e^/s or ctws aisles, of the abbey.— /rami?. 

Thou Shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the i-afant world— with kings. 
The powerful of the earth— the wise, the good. 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past. 
All in one mighty sepulchre.— Bryant. 

I feel like one 
Who treads alone 
Some Ja/ijMet-hall &esertci.— Moore. 

But an old age serene and bright. 

And lovely as a Lapland night. 

Shall lead thee to thy grave— Wordsworth. 

Had I but «en)'d my God with half the zeal 
I serv'A my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies.— Shaketpeare. 

Tou shall mark 
Many a duteous and hnee-crooldng knave. 
That, doting on his own oftse^Mious bondage. 
Wears out his time, much like his master's ass, 
Por nought but provender ; and, when he's old, cashier^i.—Shakesspeare. 

Thou art too noble to conserve a life 
In base appliances.— 5ftatopea»-e. 

In the mirror of its tide. 

Tangled thickets on each side 

Hang in««r(ed, and between 

Moating cloud or sky serene.— Longfellow. 

A liquii concert matchless by nice Art, 

A stream as if from one full heart.— Wordsworth. 
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The co<irtier's, soldier's, scholar's, eye, tongue, sword: 
The expectancy and rose of the fair state. 
The glass ot fashion, and the mould of form, 
The ob«er»'d of all ohserveia {—Shakespeare. 

Then her cheek was pale and thinner than should be for one as young : 
And her eyes on all my mofions with a mwte ohservance Imng.— Tennyson. 

&ive every man thine ear, but few thy voice : 

Take each man's censure, but reserve thy judgment,— SJiakespeare. 

Eteme Apollo 1 that thy sister fair 

Is of all these the jcereflier-mlghtiest. 

When thy gold breath is misting in the west, 

She unob^eryftd steals unto her throne. 

And there she sits most meek and most alone ; 

As if she had not pomp subservient.— £eate. 

Prom their bosoms uptossed 

The snows are driven and drifted 

Like Tithonus' beard. 

Streaming di«A««eted and white.— Zongfelloiv. 

O Beautitul I my Country I ours once more I 

Smoothing thy gold of war-disheveled hair 

O'er such sweet brows as never other wove.— Lowell. 

Then wore his 77K^«arch's signet ring, — 

Then pressed that monarch's throne,— a king.— Balleek. 

Shrine of the mighty I can it be 

That this is all remoins of thee 7— Byron. 

As down in the sunless retreata of the ocean 

Sweet flowers are springing no mortal can see ; 

So deep in my soul the still prayer of de»o<ion. 

Unheard by the world, rises »aent to Thee.— Moore. 

True swains in love shall, in the world to come, 

Appnwe of their truths by Troilus : when their rhymes, 

PuU of protect, of oath, and big comjMre, 

Want similes, truth tired with iferation,— 

As true as steel, as plantage to the moon, 

As sun to day, as turtle to her mate. 

As iron to adamant, as earth to the center,— 

Yet, after all comparisons of truth, 

As truth's authentic author to be cited. 

As true as Troilus shall crown up the verse. 

And samtiCy the numbers.— Shakespeare. 
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And the night shall be filled with music, 

And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their ferets, hke the Arabs, 

And as silently steal away.— Ixmsfellote, 

And the mnuous paths of lawn and of moss. 
Which led through the garden along and across, 
Some open at once to the sun and the breeze. 
Some lost among bowers of blossoming treea,— Shelley, 

Some busy and insinuating Togae.—Slmkespeare, 

When steel grows 
Soft as the parasite's silk, let him be made 
An overture for the wars I — STutkespeare. 

And I hare sinuous shells of pearly hue ; 

Shake one, and it awakens, then apply 

Its polished lips to your attentive ear. 

And it remembers its august abodes. 

And murmurs as the ocean murmurs there.— XaTwior. 

For gold the merchant ploughs the main. 

The farmer ploughs the manor : 
But glory is the scMier^s prize ; 

The soldier^B wealth is honour ; 
The brave poor soldier ne'er despise, 

Nor count him as a stranger. 
Remember he's his country's stay 

In day and hour o' danger.— -Banw. 

Then, with deep sonorous clangor 
Calmly answering their sweet anger. 

When the wrangling bells had ended, 
Slowly struck the clock eleven, 
And from out the ^ent heaven, 

/Silence on the town descended. 

—LmgfeUmi. (The Beifry of Bruges.) 

With sonorom notes 
Of every tone, mixed in confusion sweet. 
All chanted in the fullness of delight, 
The forest rings.— Wilson. 

Trees, and flowers, and streams 
Are soday and benewient ; and he 
Who oft crnnmunefh in their language pure. 
Roaming among them at the cool of day. 
Shall find, like him who Eden's garden dressed, 
His Maker there, to teach his listening heart.— if™. Slgoumey, 
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Alone, alonB, all, all alone. 
Alone on a wide, wide seal— Coleridge. 

Each plant has its parasite, and each created thing its lover and poet.— Emerson. 

Our greatest glory cou«i«fe not in never falling, but in rising every time we 
tall.— Goldsmith. 

One sweetly solemn thought 

Conies to me o'er and o'er, 
I'm nearer home to-day 

Than I ever have been before.— Ptefte Cary. 

The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's conMmely, 

The pangs of despw'd love, the law's delay. 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That paiient merit of the unworthy isikss.— Shakespeare. 

"With terror, now, he froze the cowering blood ; 

And now, dis8oi»ed the heart in tenderneBB.—PoUok. (Syron.) 

And as the nightly tapers disappear 

When day's bright lord ascends our hemisphere ; 

So pale grows Beason at Religion's sight ; 

So dies, and so dissolves in supernatural ^h.t.—J>ryden. 

And now, O monarch absoliite. 

Thy power is put to proof, for lo 1 

Be8i«fles8, fathomless, and slow. 

The nurse comes rustling like the sea, 

And pushes back thy chair and thee. 

And so good-night to King Comite.—JxmsfelloiV. 

His fair large front and eye sublime declared 
Abso^trte rule ; and hyacinthin locks 
Eound from his parted forelock manly himg 
Cliist'ring, but not beneath his shoulders hToad.— Milton. 

How charming is divine philosophy I 
Not harsh, and crabbfed, as dull fools supjxwe, 
But musical, as is Apollo's lute, 
And a perpetual feast of nectar'd sweets, 
■Where no crude ewtfeit reigns.— Milton. 

Oh Eeader ! hast thou ever stood to see 

The HoUy Tree f 
The eye that contemplates it well perceives 

Its glossy leaves, 
Order'd by an Intelligence so wise. 
As might confound the Atheist's sophistries— Sqiuthey, 
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For stranger he did seem, with cwrious eye 
Of nice inapectitm round sur»«ying all.— iWtoS. 

For U>fty sense, 
CreatiYB tancy, and inspection keen 
Thro' the deep windings of the human heart. 
Is not wild Shakespeare thine and iCatare's boast f— Moffwore. 

So saying, his proud step he scornful tvim'd. 

But with sly circnmspection, and hegan. 

Through wood, through waste, o'er hUl, o'er dale, his roam.— Jfi/ton. 

And where it conies this coM/ier fleet 

Fans in all hearts eojpisctonce sweet. 

As if to-morrow should redeem 

The raraished rose of evening's 6iesbm.—I!merson. 

Had the eyes of some Stratford burgem been achromatic telescopes, capable of a 
perspecfive of two hundred years I But, even then, would not his record have been 
fuller of says Ps than says he's ?— Lowell. 

High on her »p«CT^ative tower 

Stood <a»ence waiting for the toxxr.—Wordstoorth. 

Guard it— till our homes are free- 
Guard it— God will prosper thee \— Longfellow. 

For he who tempts, though in vain, at least stspersea 
The tempted, with dishonor foul, supposed 
Not incoirapHble of faith, not proof 
Against ^mp^ation. — Milton. 

There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats ; 
For I am arm'd so strong in honesty. 
That they pass by me as the idle wind. 
Which I respect not.— Shakespeare. 

Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 
Which thou dost glare with ]— Shakespeare. 

But rather moody-mad, and desperate stags. 
Turn on the bloody hounds with heads of steel, 
And make the cowards stand aloof at hay.— Shakespeare. 

Ant. This was the noblest Roman of them all : 
All the conspirators, save only he, 
Did that they did in envy of great Csesar ; 
He, only, in a general honest thought, 
And common good to all, made one of them.— Shakespeare. 
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A Being \yi-eamng thoughtful Toreath^ 

A traveler between Ufe and death ; 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 

Endarance, foresight, strength, and alrin ; 

A ■perfect "Woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and coTomarul ; 

And yet a Spirit still, and bright 

With something of an angel-light.— Wordsworth. 

XTnseen thou lead'st me to deUAoxts draughts 
Of inspiration, from a purer stream. 
And fuller of the God than that which burst 
From famed Castalia.— Foiaig'. 

O conspiracy/ 
Sham'st thou to show thy dangerous brow by night, 
"When evils are most free? O, then, by day, 
"Where wilt thou find a cotiern dark enough 
To mask thy jrumstroxis visage ? Seek none, conspiracy ; 
Hide in it smiles and affability : 
For if thou put thy native semblance on. 
Not Erebus itself were dim enough 
To hide thee from prevention. — Shakespeare. 

I saw her upon nearer view, 

A Spirit, yet a Woman too !— Wordsworth, 

No one is so accursed by fate, 
No one so utterly de«o/ate. 
But some heart, though unknown, 
'Responds unto his o-wa..— Longfellow. 

For his chaste muse employed her heaven-taught lyre 

None but the noblest pawsions to inspire ; 

Not one immoral, one .cor«i»(ed thought. 

One line, which, dying, he could wish to \>\ot.— Lord Littleton. 

Fai. Either I mistake your shape and making quite, 
Or else you are that shrewd and knavish sprite, 
CaU'd Eobin GoodfeUow : are you not he. 
That fright the maidens of the villagery ; 
Skim milk; and sometimes labour in the quern. 
And bootless make the breathless housewife churn ; 
And sometimes make the drink to bear no barm ; 
Mislead night-wanderers, laughing at their harm ? 
Those that Hobgoblin call you, and sweet Puck, 
Tou do their work, and they shall have good luck : 
Are not you lief—STuilKspeare. 

Poor dog 1 he was faithful and kind, to be sure. 

And he constantly loved me, although I was poor,— CampbeH. 
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Ani. You know me well ; and herein spent but time, 
To wind about my love with oircumstonce : 
And out of doubt you do me now more wrong, 
In making questXoTi of my uttermost, 
Than if you had made waste of all I have.— SSatopcace. 

Jvliet. O, swear not by the moon, the inconstant moon, 
That monthly changes in her circled orb, 
Lest that thy love prove likewise variable.— /SAotopeore. 

This is the state of man : To-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms. 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him ; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost ; 
And,— when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a ripening,- nips his root. 
And then he falls, as I io.— Shakespeare. 

Still seem as to my childhood's sight 

A midway station given 
For happy spirits to alight 

Betwixt the earth and heaven.— Campbell. (The Sainbow.) 

Then Fancy her magical jnnions spread wide, 
And bade the young dreamer in ecstasy rise, — 

Now far, far behind him the green waters glide, 

And the cot of his forefathers blesses his eyes.—JHtrumd. 

His garb was simple, and his sandals worn ; 
His stature modeled with a perfect grace ; 
His counfe»iance, the impress of a God, 
Touched with the open inTiOcence of a child ; 
His eye was blue and calm, as is the sky 
In the serenest noon; his hair, unshorn, 
Pell to his shoulders ; and his curling beard 
The fullness of peifectei manhood here.— Willis. 

The sad and solemn Night 
Has yet her muliitudLe of cheerful fires ; 

The glorious host of light 
"Walk the dark hemisphere till she retires ; 
All through her silent watches, gliding slow. 
Her cons^eaations come, and round the heavens, and go.— Bryant. 

"With what a stately and majestic step 
That gknioxxs consteUalion of the north 
Treads its eternal circle 1 going forth 
Its princely way amongst the stars in slow 
And silent brightness,— FTare. (Ursa Uajw,) 
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A substitute shines brightly as a king, 
trntU a king be by : and then his state 
Empties itself, as doth an Inland brook 
Into the main of wsktera.— Shakespeare. 

There grew pled wind-flowers and violets. 

Daisies, those pearled Arcturi of the earth. 
The oonsfeSated flower that never sets : 

Paint os.lipB.—SheUet/. 

Bide on 1 ride on In majesty 1 
The wingfed aquadroTis of the sky 
Look down with sad and wondering eyes 
To see the approocAlng Sacrifice.— MUman. 

Glo. Now, lords, my choler being overhlown 
With walking once about the guadr&ngie, 
I come to talk of commonwealth afiedrs.—Shalcespeare. 

The quality of mercy is not straln'd ; 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven 
TJpon the place 'bene&t'h.—Shakespeare. 

For "Freedom's battle once begun, 
'BequeatheA by bleeding Sire to Son, 
Though baflled oft is ever won.— Byron. 

When pacing through the oaks he heard 
Sharp queries of the sentry-bird.— .Sw^rscm. 

Thou comest in such a qnestianahle shape 

That I will speak to thee : I'll call thee, Hamlet.- 

And her sunny locks 
Hang on her temples like a golden fleece ; 
Which makes her seat of Belmont, Coloho's strand, 
And many Jasons come in quest of her. 
O, my Antonio, had I but the means 
To hold a raal place with one of them, 
I have a mind pr&sos'es me such thrift. 
That I should qwstion\ess be fortunate.— Shakespeare. 

Yet it was not that iVa«ure had shed o'er the scena 
Her ^rest of crystal and brightest of green : 
'Twas not her soft magic of streamlet or hill. 
Oh I no— it was something more exquisite etai.— Moore. 

An elegant suf^ency, content. 

Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books. 

Ease and alternate laioT, itsetul life. 

Progressive virtue, and appnwing Heaven \— Thomson. 
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'Endurance is the crowning quality.— LmveU. {Colunibus.) 

If he would despise me, I would forgive him ; for if he love me to madness, I 
shall never vequite him.—Shakespeare. 

Next to the origin&tor of a good s^ratence is the first quotet of it.— Enwrson. 

TJrtue could see to do what virtue would 

By her own radl&nt light, though sun and moon 

"Were in the flat sea sank..—MUtmi. 

PiUed with/M7y, rapt, inspired.— Collins. 

As full, as yerfect, in vile man that mourns. 
As the rapt seraph that adores and \yaTna.—Fope. 

And looks comm«rdng with the skies. 
Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes.— i/atore. 

The keenest pangs the wretched find 

Are rapture to the dreary void, 
The leafless Aesert of the mind. 

The waste of feelings xineraployedi.— Byron. 

And what is so rare as a day in June f— Lowell. 
Old age comes on apace to ravage aU the cli?n^.—Beatlie. 

Satire should, like a polished rasor keen, 
"Wound with a touch that's scarcely felt or seen. 

—Lady Mary Moriley Montagu. 

The flrmeat and TwWest ground on which people can live in truth; the real 
with the real ; a ground on which nothing is aaswmed, but where they speak and 
think and do what they must because they are so and no otherwise.— .Etorsoa. 

Society is like a lawn, where every roughness is smoothed, every bramble 
erorfieated, and where the eye is ddighteA by the smiling verdvae of a velvet sur- 
face ; he, however, who would study natnve in its wildness and uariety must plunge 
into the /orest, must explore the glen, must stem the torrent, and dare the pred- 
pice.— Irving. 

Nor ever shall the Muse's eye 

XTnropftired greet thy beam :— 
7%«me of j>rimeval prop/iecy. 

Be still the poet's theme I— Campbell. (To the Rainbow.) 

And in the temple of great .Jupiter 

Our peace we'll ratify ; seal it with feasts,— 

Set on there.— Shakespeare. 
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The riches of the cmnmimvxalth 

Are free, strong minds, and hearts of health ; 

And more to her than gold or grain, 

The cunning hand and cK^ftired brain.— If AiMwr. 

Sure, He, that made us with such large discowrae, 
Looking before, and after, gave us not 
That copability and godlike reason 
To fust in us unused.— Ma*««p«are. 

The rose distills a healing balm 

The beating pnlse of pain to calm.— Mwe. 

I admire the love of nature in the Philootetes. In reading those fine apostrophes 
to sleep, to the stars, rocks, mountains, and waves, I feel time passing away as 
an ebbing sea. — Emerson. 

But men may construe things after their /a«Aion 

Clean from the pur^Jose of the things themselves.— <SAa*c«peare. 

J>un. There's no art. 
To find the mind's construction in the ta.oe.— Shakespeare. 

For. If to do were as easy as to know what were good to do, chapels had 
been churches, and poor men's cottages, princes' palaces. It is a good divine 
that follows his own instructions. — Sliakespeare, 

But it is doubtful yet, 
"Whe'r Csesar will come forth to-day, or no : 
For he is superstitions grown of late ; 
Quite from the main opinion he held once 
Of fantasy, of dreams, and ceremonies : 
It may be, these apparent prodigies. 
The unacoustom'd terror of this night. 
And the itersuasion of his awgTirers, 
May hold him from the Capitol to-Aay-.—Shakespeare. 

For there — the rose o'er crag or vale, 

Sultana of the Nightingale, 

The maid for whom his melody. 

His thousand songs are heard on high, 

Blooms blushing to her lover's tale ; 

TTiH queen, the garden queen, his Boss, 

ITnbent by winds, unchilled by snows, 

Far from the winters of the "West, 

By every breeze and season blest, 

Eetums the sweets by nature given 

In softest incense back to heaven ; 

And grateful yields that smiling sky 

Her fairest hue and fragrant sigh.— Byron. 
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The con««»sm<iitioii of all former political wisdom; the trust ot the present; 
the gtiide for all coming nations. — 0€orge Bancroft. (The Federal Constitution.} 

And had that air of mpercUiouB assumption which is never seen in the true 
genileman. — Irving. 

And hurrying came on the AefenselesB land 

The insurgent waters with tumultuous To&r.—Jxmgfeliow. 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the Inienm is 
Lake a pAantasma, or a hld&yxss, dream : 
The gemv& and the wwrtal instrwments 
Are then in council ; and the sta^Q of man, 
Xdke to a little kingdom, salfers then 
The reaftire of an inswrrecfton.— SAafespeore. 

PosthumovL^ glories I angd-\\!s.e coWecfton I 

Upraised from seed or bulb, inferred in earth. 
To me ye are a typ^ of resurrection 

And second hirtii.—Bbrace Smith. (The Flowers.) 

Alas 1 the to/(y city I and aloe I 
The trebly-hundred triumphs 1 and the day 
When Brutus made the dagger's edge surpcws 
The conywror's sword in bearing fame away 1 
Alas, for Tully's voice, and Virgil's lay. 
And Livy's pictvaeA page !— but these shall be 
Her re*M?recfion I all beside— decay. 
Alas for Earth, for never shall we see 
That brightness in her eye she bore when Kome was free \— Byron. 

Per. Yon king's to me, like my father's i»c<ure, 
Which teUs me, in that glory once he was ; 
Had princes sit, like stars, about his throne. 
And he the sun, for them to reverence. 
None, that beheld him, but, like lesser lights. 
Did vaU their crowns to his mpremacy. —Shakespeare. 

And matched his sufferance sublime 
The iadturnity of \Am.e.— Emerson. 

There is a healthful hardiness about real rfig'nity that never dreads contact 
and communion with others, however humile. It is only spurious pride that is 
morbid, and ««7isitive and shrinks from every touch. I was pleased to see the man- 
ner in which they would conuerse with the peasantry about those rural concwvis 
and field sports in which the gentlemen of this country so much delight. In these 
conucrsations there was neither ttatightinesa on the one part nor servility on the 
other ; and you were only reminded of the di ^isrence of rank by the Aaft!«ual 
re^Kct of the peasant.— /min^. 
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Come, summer switant, attach 
To my reed-roof your nest of clay, 
And let my ear your music catch, 
Low twittering underneath the thatch, 
At the gray dawn of day. 

—Charlotte Smith. (The Swallow.) 

Lost I lost 1 lost I 

A gem of countless price. 
Cut from the living rock, 

And gravei in Paradise. 

—Mrs. Sigoumey. (A Lost Day.) 

And feel ourselves a link in that eataU 

That binds all ages past with all that are to he.— Lowell. 

* 

Sees no conWflTioua palace rear its head. 

To shame the meanness of his humble shed 

No costly lord the mmptvaaa Ixmguet deal. 

To make Mm loathe his vegetable laeal.-GolclsmUh. 

The mind of the scholar, if you would have it large and liberal, should come 
in corUact with other minds.— Longfellow. 

Long as the watch-towers of our crot««less Queen 

Front the broad oceans that she sits between. 

May her proud sons their plighted faith vaaintahi. 

And guard unbroken Union's lengthening chain,— 

TJnion, our peaceful sovereign, she alone 

Can make or keep the "Western world our own \— Holmes. 

Knowest thou, Lorenzo, what a friend contoins? 
As bees mix'd nectar draw from fragr&nt flowers, 
So men from friendship, wisdom and deUght.— Fomtj^. 

Take the wings 
Of morning, and the Barcan Aesert pierce ; 
Or lose thyself in the continnona woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound. 
Save his own daahingB.— Bryant. 

Ay, so sustoira'd, 
She battled onward, nor complain'i 

Tho' friends were fewer ; 
And while she toiled for daily /ore, 
A little crutch upon the stair 

Was music to her. — Locker. 

Kath. Where did you study aU this goodly speech f 
Pet. It is extempore, from my mother-wit.— /8Aofo«peare. 
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If I could temporize with my &ifeclion, 

Or brew it to a weak and colder palate, 

The like allayment could I give my grief : 

My love admte no qualifying dross : 

No more my grief, in such a preixous loss.— ShaJcespeare. 

So live, that, when thy sumjnoras comes to join 

The inm/nwr&hle caravan, that moves 

To the pale realms of shade, where each shall take 

TTiH chamber in the silent halls of death. 

Thou go not, like the quarry-sl&ve at night. 

Scourged to his dungeon ; but, sustained and soothed 

By an un/o/tering trust, a^tproach thy grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant direaTaB.— Bryant. 

They know not, as the mind unfolds, 

How hard it is to win 
The little heart to cling to good, 

Ajid shun the ways of sin ; 
They reck not of the awful charge, 

Amid a world of strife. 
To train a tenant for the sHes, 

An heir of endless life.— ^rs. Abby. 

No degree of knowledge attaireable by man is able to set him above the want 
of hourly as«i«<ance, or to extinguish the desire of fond endearments and tender 
o(/fciousness ; and therefore no one should think it unnecessary to learn those 
arts by which friendship may be gained.— iV. Samuel Johnson. 

Most potent, grave, and reverend, signiois, 

My very noble and appro»'d good masters,— 

That I have ta'en away this old man's daughter. 

It is most true ; true, I have Tuarried her ; 

The very head and front of my offending 

Hath this extent, no more. Hude am I in my speech, 

And little bless'd with the set phrase of peace ; 

For since these arms of mine had seven years' pith. 

Till now some nine moons wasted, they have us'd 

Their dearest action in the tented field : 

And little of this great world can I speak, 

More than pertoms to feats of broil and ftoftle ; 

And therefore little shall I grace my cause. 

In speaking for myself : Yet, by your gradona patience, 

I will a, round unvamish'd tale deliver 

Of my whole course of love ; what drugs, what charms, 

What conjMration, and what mighty magiok, 

CPor such proceeding I am charg'd withal,) 

I won his daughter with.— Sliakespeare. 
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ImHi. Here are letters for you. 
Post. Their tenvfc good, I trust. 

There was no porfen< in the sky, 

No shadow on the round bright sun ; 
"With light, and mirth, and melody. 

The long, fair summer days came on.— WMttier. 

The giiestion of his death is enrolled in the Capitol ; his glory not extmuated, 
wherein he was worthy ; nor his offences enforced, for which he Batfered death. 



Shapes indeterminate that gleam and fade. 
As shadows passing into deeper shade 
Sink and elude the sight.— Z 



The evil that men do, lives after them ; 
The good is oft inferred with their bones.- 

Hence had he learned the meaning of all winds. 

Of blasts of every tone ; and, oftentimes. 

When others heeded not, he heard the South 

Make subfefraneous music, like the noise 

Of bagpipers on distant Highland MOa.-^Wordsworth. 

Here I clip 
The anvil of my sword ; and do conto* 
As hotly and as nobly with thy love. 
As ever in amiiftous strength I did 
Contend against thy valom.— Shakespeare. 

Te bright mosaics, that with storied beauty 

The floor of nature's temple tessellate. 
What numerous emblems of instructive duty 
Your forms create 1 

—Horace SmUli. (Hymn to the Flowera.) 

A present deity ! they shout around : 

A present deity! the vaulted roofs rebound: 

With ravished ears 

The monarch hears, 

Assumes the god, 

ASfccta to nod. 
And seems to shake the spiieTes.—Dryden. (Alexander's Feast.) 

In vain her citron groves Italia boasts, 

Or P6 the balsam of his weeping trees ; 
In vain Arabia's aromatic coasts 

Tineture the pinions of the passing hreeze.—Cmvper. 
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It is as hard for most AaracUm to stay at their own average point in all oom- 
ponies as for a thermometer to say 65° for twenty-four hours together.— Xomi«B. 

Approach, thou craven crouching slave : 

Say, is not this T/iermopylie?* 
These waters blue that round you lave, 

Oh ««mle offspring of the free — 
Pronowmce what sea, what shore is thisf 
The gulf, the rook of Salamis \— Byron. 

The hills. 
Rock-ribbed and anaent as the sun ; the vales, 
Stretching in penAye quietneBB between ; 
The venerable woods ; rivevB that move 
In majesty ; and the comp/oming brooks. 
That make the meadow green ; and, poured round all, 
Old ocean's gray and melancholy waste- 
Are but the solemn (decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man.— Bryant. 

Then, all his youthful paradise around. 
And all the broad and boundless mainland, lay 
Cooled by the interminable wood, that frowned 
O'er mound and vale, where never summer ray 
Glanced, till the strong tomaAo broke his way 
Through the gray glanta of the sUvan wild ; 
Yet many a sheltered glade, with blossoms gay, 
Beneath the showery sky and sunshine mild, 
Within the shaggy arms of that dark /west Biailei,— Bryant. 

* The narrow pass of Thennopylse witnessed one of the sublimest acts of history. On 
the invasion of Greece by Xerxes with an army of four millions of men, Leonidas, the Spartan, 
was dispatched in haste to Thermopylae to hold the Pereians in check while the country rallied 
its forces for the supreme effort which it resolved to make. His instructions were to hold 
the pass until relieved. With but three hundred Spartans and a thousand Flataaans he met 
the invading host in the pass, and checked it, iniiicting upon it a loss of ten thousand men. 
Before the engagement, he was told that the enemy were so numerous that their arrows shnt 
out the light of the sun. He replied with Spartan brevity : " All the better ; we can then 
flght them in the shade." To a herald who demanded his arms, he said; "Tell your king 
that if he desires our weapons It will be necessary for him to come and get them." A traitor 
revealed to the Persian monarch a mountain path in the rear. When Leonidas saw the lines 
of men filing over the mountain, he knew that all was lost but an opportunity to die grandly. 
Hastily dismissing his allies to help their countrymen on fairer fields, he and his three hundred 
Spartans prepared to obey their orders literally, to hold the pass until reUeved. In the brief 
period left them they bathed their bodies and carefully oiled their locks as for a festival. Then 
singing, they awaited the onset from which not one of them was to come forth alive. The 
surging myriads came upon them from both directions ; but with back to back they fought 
as lions at bay, aiming only to make their last stroke as destructive as possible ; and before 
the last hero had given up his breath, other thousands of the invaders had been caused to bite 
the dnst. A commemorative pillar was erected on the spot bearing this inscription : 

" Stranger, say at Sparta that we lie here In obedience to her orders," 
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They linger by the Boon's low trees, 

And powtoral Nlth, and wooded Ayr, 
And round thy sepidcheTS, Dumfries I 

The poet's tomb is there.— HaUeck. (Bums.) 

Minerva, the inventress of the flute, 
Flung it aside when she her face sur»«yed 
Dis<<wied in the fountain as she played.— Xong/'ei^oMi. 

A year has gone, as the tortoise goes, 
Heavy and alow.— Wiittier. 

She loves to pace the wild sea-shore— 

Or drop her wandering fingers o'er 

The hosom of some chorded shell : 

Her touch will make it apeak as well 

As infatit Hermes made 

That tortoise, in its own despite. 

Thenceforth in Heaven a shape star-bright I— Aubrey de Tere. 

Ijook forth upon the earth : her thousand plants 
Are smitten ; even the dark sun-loving maize 
Faints in the field beneath the torrii Mi&ze.— Bryant. 

If thou dost find him tractahle to us. 

Encourage him, and tejl him all our reaeonB.—S/iakespeare. 

0th. If thou dost slander her, and tortvcte me, 
Never pray move.— Shakespeare. 

Thence what the lofty grave ^rayediaus taught 

In Chorxia or larribick., teachers best 

Of ff«wal ;>n«ience, with delight receiued. 

In brief sententious precepts, while they treat 

Otfate and chance, and change in human hfe; 

High ocflons and high passions best descnMng.— M^tore. 

Nor any tale of tragic fate 

"Which history shudders to lelate.— Moore. 

'Tis a bower of Arcadian sweets, 

■Where Mora is still in her prime, 
Afoi-trem to which she retreats 

From the cruel assaults of the c\irae.—Cowper. 

Now like moonlight waves retreating 

To the shore, it dies along; 
Now like angry surges meeting. 

Breaks the mingled tide of aong.— Moore. 
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Then the past age hefore me came. 

When 'mid the lightning's sweep, 
Thy isle with its basaltic frame, 
And every column wreathed with flame. 

Burst from the hoiling deeip.—Sotfiebi/. 

Archly the maiden smiled, and with eyes overrunning with laughter, 
Said in a tremidous voice, " "Why don't you speak for yourself, John f " 

—Longfellow. 

The intrepid Swiss, who guards a, foreign shore. 
Condemned to climb his mountain-o]ittB no more. 
If chance he hears the song so sweetly wild, 
Which on those cUffs his in/ont hours beguiled, 
Melts at the long lost scenes that round him rise, 
And sinks a martyr to vepeniant sighs. — Sogers. 

Night closed around the oongweror's way. 
And lightnings showed the distant hill. 

Where those who lost that dreadful day, 

Stood few and faint, but fearless still.— ilfoo?"*. 

With of/wings of dewflon 

Ships from the isles shall meet. 
To pour the wealth of ocean 

In tribute at His teet.— Montgomery. 

But who his human heart has la,id 

To Nature's bosom nearer? 
Who sweetened toil like him, or paid 

To love a trUmte dearer^— Wiittwr. (Bums.) 

For every gentle deed 
Holds in itself the seed 
Of retHbution and undying ipain.— Longfellow. 

Think, O my soul, could dying men 

One lavish'd hour re^neoe. 
Though spent in tears, and pass'd in pain, 

What treasures they would give.— HannaJi. More. 

A gray old man, the third and last, 

Sang in cailwdraja dim and vast., 

WMle the m^lestio organ roU'd 

Contrition from its mouths of gold.— Longfellow. 

We find within these souls of ours 

Some wild germs of a higher birth. 
Which in the poet's tropic heart bear flowers 

Whose fragrance fills the earth.— Lowell. 
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Thou art my tropics and mine Italy ; 
To look at thee unlocks a warmer clime ; 

The eyes thou glvest me 
Are in the heart, and heed not space or time : 

Not in mid June the goldeu-c?/^/'assed bee 
Peels a more summer-like warm ra»ishment 
In the white lily's breezy lent, 
His/royrunt Sybaris, than I, when first 
From the dark green thy yellow cirdea burst. 

— Lowell. (To a Dandelion.) 

In dreams, through camp and court, he bore 
The tropbXea of a conqueror.— HallecJe. 

5«7i«ible men are very rare. A sensiMie man does not brag, ateoids introductas 
the names of his creditable com^Kions, omita himself as liaMtnaiHY as another 
man obtrudes himself in the disa««»*se, and is content with putting his fact or 
theme wmply on its ground.— Mnerson. 

Tet there, perhaps, may darker scenes obtrude 

Than Fancy fashions in her wildest mood ; 

There shall he pause with hmrent brow, to rate 

What millions died — that Caesar might be great 1 

Or learn the fate that bleeding thousands bore, 

March'd by their Charles to Dnieper's swampy shore.— Camj)5«;;. 

Meanwhile th' eternal eye, whose sight discfras 
Absinwest thoughts, from forth his holy mount. 
And from within the golden lamps that bum 
Nightly before him saw, without their light, 
'SjebeUion rising.— MUton. 

logo. Sir, he is rash, and very sudden in clioler ; and, haply, with, his *n«mcheon 
may strike at you. Pro»o*e him that he may : for, even out of that, wUl I cause 
these of Cyprus to mutiny ; whose swaKfioatlon shall come into no true taste again, 
but by the displanting of Caasio.— Shakespeare. 

Ant. Famish : or I shall give thee thy des«™uig. 
And blemish Csesar's triumph. Let him take thee. 
And hoist thee up to the shouting Pfefieians : 
Follow his chariot, like the greatest spot 
Of aU thy sex ; most monster-'Uke, be shewn 
For poor'st dimimMHves, to doUa.—Shakespeare. 

Wherever fountain or fresh current flow'd 
Against the eastern ray, trans^MCent, pure, 
"With touch «<A«rial of heav'n's fiery rod, 
I drank, from the clear milky juice allaying 
Thirst, and refresh'd ; nor envied them the grape, 
Whose heads that turlmlent liquor fiUs with fumes.-MUton. 
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No, the heart that has truly loved never forgets. 

But as truly loves on to the close, 
As the 8urb-Jlow6T turns on her god, when he sets. 

The same look which she tumei when he rose.— Moore. 

Mar. "Wherefore rejoice ? "What cx>ngvest brings he home f 
What tjibutaries follow him to Rome, 
To grace in captive bonds his chariot-wheels f 
Tou blocks, you stones, you worse than «««*eless things I 
O you hard hearts, you cruel men of Rome, 
Knew you not Pompey 1 Many a time and oft 
Have you cUmb'd up to walls and JaMem ents, 
To towers and windows, yea, to cAimney-tops, 
Your in/onts in your arms, and there have sat 
The Uve-long day, with patient eajKCiation, 
To see great Pompey pass the streeta of Eome ; 
And, when you saw his chariot but appear. 
Have you not made an uni»er«al shout. 
That Tiber trembled underneath her banks. 
To hear the replication of your sounds. 
Made in her concOTe shores! 
And do you now put on your best attire J 
And do you now cull out a holiday? 
And do ybu now strew flowers in his way, 
That comes in triumph over Pompey's blood f—Shakespeare. 

Lo 1 the poor Indian I whose unteto-'d mind 

Sees Gkid in clouds, and hears him in the wind.— i^jpe. 

For, faithful to its soCT-ed page, 

Heaven still rebuilds thy span. 
Nor lets the type grow pale with age 

That first spake peace to man. 

— Campbell. (To the Sairdow.} 

The tyrant of the Chersonese 

"Was freedom's best and bravest friend ; 

That tyrant was Miltiades 1 

Oh I that the present hour would lend 

Another despot of the kind I 

Such chains as his were sure to hind..— Byron. 

These scenes, their story not unknown. 

Arise, and make again your own; 

Snatch from the ashes of your sires 

The embers of the former fires ; 

And he who in the strife eicpireB 

"Will add to theirs a name of fear 

That Tyranny shaU quake to hear. 

And leave his sons a hope, a fame. 

They too will rather die than shame.— Syro». 
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A mighty uniaon of streams ! 

Of all hei- Voices, One .'—Wordsworth. 

The Mmdulation sinks and swells 

Along the stony pampets, 
And far away the floating bells 

Tinkle upon the fisher's nets. 

— Longfellow. {Lake Como.) 

So in majestic caaenae rise and fall 
The mighty t/jMiulations of thy song, 
O sightless bard, England's Mseonides.— Zong/eitow. 

As bees 
In spring time, when the sun with Taurvis rides, 
Pour forth their populotis youth about the hive 
In clusters ; they among fresh dews and flowers 
Ply to and fro, or on the smoothed plank, 
(The suburt of their straw-built citadel,) 
New rubb'd with balm, expatiate and coit/er 
Their state aSfairs.— Milton. 

Onward, methinks, and diSffently slow. 
The firm con««c<ed ftirfwark seems to grow. 
Spreads its long arms amidst the watery roar. 
Scoops out an empire, and usurps the Bhore.—GoldmiUh. 

Then goes he to the length of all his arm ; 
And, with his other hand thus o'er his brow, 
He falls to such perusal of my face. 
As he would draw it.— S 



Thou ling'ring star, with less'ning ray, 
That lov'st to greet the early mom, 

Again thou vsher^et in the day 

My Mary from my soul was torn.— Smto*. 

When 1 think upon the childless. 

How I sorrow for the gloom 
That per»a<fes the silent chambers 

Of their still and joyless home I 
They do not hear the gleesome sotmd 

Of infarU voices sweet, 
The gush ot fairy laughter. 

Or the tread of tiny feet.— J/ra. Abiey. 

Or like the borealis race. 
That flit ere you can point their place ; 
Or like the rainbow's lovely form 
Evanishing amid the storm.— BKni«. 
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A drowsy, dreamy in/Mence seems to hang over the land, and to pervade the 
very atmosphere. Some say that the place was bewitched by a high German 
doctor during the early days of the settlement.— /n-'iny. 

But pleasures are like poppies spread, 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed; 
Or like the snowfall in the river, 
A moment white— then melts for eyex.—Bums. 

His vit3,\ Spirit, like the light, pervades 
All nature, breathing round the air of heaven. 
And spreading o'er the troubled sea of life 
A halajon calm.— Wilcox. 

So full of valonr that they smote the air 
3?or breathing in their faces ; beat the ground 
'For kissing of their feet ; yet always bending 
Toward their project.— S/utkespeare. 

There is not in the wide world a valley so sweet. 

As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet ; 

Oh I the last rays of feeling and life must depart. 

Ere the bloom of that valley shall fade from my heart.— ifoore. 

!Por words, like manure, half reveal 

And half conceal the soul within.— rcnrayson. 

Tea, Ellen, when disguised I stray 

In life's more low but happier way, 

'Tis under name which veils my power, 

Nor falsely veils— tor Stirling's tower 

Of yore the name of Snowdoun claims. 

And Normans call me James Eitz-James.— ScoM. 

When iSfcience from Creation's face 

'EncAantmenVs veil withdraws. 
What lovely visions yield their place 

To cold material laws '.—Campbell. (To the Rainbow.) 

And 'tis because man useth so amiss 

Her dearest ble.ssings, Nature seemeth sad ; 

Else why should she, in such fresh hour as this, 

Not lift the veil, in rei»«Zation glad, 

Prom her fair face t—Dana. 

The harp at Nature's aAvenl strung 

Has never ceased to play ; 
The song the stars of morning sung 

Has never died a-w&y .— WliWier. 
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And there, uplifted like a passing cloud 
That pauses on a mountain sunvmit high, 

Monte Casino's convent rears its proud 

And venersthle walls against the aky.—LongfeUow. 

No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array. 

But winter lingering chills the lap of May.— Goldsmith,, 

They are, in truth, but shadows of /(Ki— smsimilitudes, not serities— or sitting 
but upon the remote edges and outskirts of history .—Lami. 

Bass. In my school days, when I had lost one shaft, 
I shot his fellow of the self-same flight 
The self-same way, with more admed watch. 
To find the other forth : and, by ad»«;i<'ring both, 
I oft found both —Shakespeare. 

Solan. Believe me, sir, had I such venture forth, 
The better part of my aifectiorvs would 
Be with my hopes abroad. I should be still 
Plucking the grass, to know where sits the wind; 
Peering in maps for ports, and piers, and roads, 
And every o\yect that might make me fear 
Misfortune to my veninres, out of doubt, 
"Would make me sad.— 5 



While I was yet looking down upon the gravestones, I was roused by the 
sound of the a*6ey clock, Teverberating from buttress to buttress, and echoing 
among the ctoisters. It is almost startling to hear this wa,rning of departed time 
sounding among the trnnbs, and telling the lapse of the hour, which, like a billow, 
has rolled us onward toward the gra.ve.—Ining. 

iVoterlety may be aOiievei in a narrow sphere, but fame demands for its evi- 
dence a more distant and prolonged reverberation.— Lowdl. 

The sKence of the place was like a sleep. 

So fuU of rest it seemed ; each passing tread 

Was a reverberation from the deep 

Recesses of the ages that are dead.— Lonsfellow. (Monte Casino.) 

See, there Parnassus Ufts his head of snow ; 

See at his foot the cool Cephissus flow ; 

There Ossa rises ; there Olympus towers ; 

Between them, Tempe breathes in beds of flowers, 

Porever verdant ; and there Peneus glides 

Through laurels, whispering on his shady aideB.—I^rpont. 

One does not need to ad««r«se the squirrels where the nut-trees are.-LoweU. 
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"WTieii lovers meet in aAverse hour, 

'Tis like "a sun-glimpse through a shower, 

A watery ray, an iristant seen. 

The darkly-closing clouds between. — Scott. 

So virtae blooms, brought forth amid the storms 
Of chill adBersity ; in some lone walk 

Of life she rears her head, 

Obscured and unobserved. 

—B. Kirke White. {To an Early Primrose.) 

When a friend in kindness tries 
To show you where your «?Tor lies, 
Conviofton does but more incensQ., 
Per«wsenes8 is your whole iBferme.— Swift. 

Inverlei in the tide. 
Stand the gray rooks, and trembling shadows throw. 
And the fair trees look over, side by side. 

And see themselves ^oVow.—LongfeUffW. 

In vain Cephisus sighs to save, 

The swain that loves his watery mead, 

And weeps to see his reddening wave. 

And mourns for his per!)«rted 'ReeA.—Langhonie. 

Sweet are the uses of adsemty, 

"Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a predons jewel in his head ; 

And this our life exempt from pubMo haunt, 

Pinds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks. 

Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.— Shakespeare. 

Simp/idty in Attic vest. 

And innocence with candid breast. 

And clear un(ia«7ited eye.— Mrs, Barbauld. 

Hark I the ve»per bell is stealing 
O'er the waters soft and clear ; 

Nearer yet and nearer pealing. 

And now bursts upon the ear.— Moore. 

Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our lives mUime, 
And departing, leave behind us 

Foot-printa on the sands of time.— Longfellow. 

No zephyr fondly imes the mountain's breast. 

But meteors glare, and stormy glooms invest.— Goldsmith. 
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Generally and properly known by the name of Tarry Town. This name was 
given it, we are told, in former days by the good housewives of the ad^'ooent 
romitiy, from the Inwferate wopemity of their husbands to Unger about the Bffiage 
tavern on market days.— Irving. 

O, now you weep ; and, I perceioe, you feel 

The dint of pity ; these are gracious drops. 

Kind souls, what, weep you, when you but behold 

Our Csesar's vestnre wounded f Look you here. 

Here is himself, marr'd, as you see, with traitois— Shakespeare. 

Art. Safely in harbour 
Is the king's ship ; in the deep nook, where once 
Thou caU'dst me up at midnight to fetch dew 
Prom the still-rac'd Bermoothes, there she's hid : 
The mariners aU under hatches stow'd ; 
WTiom, with a charm ioin'd to their suf/«r'd labour, 
Have left aalee^.— Shakespeare. 

I pass the leafy colonnade, 

Wliere level branches of the plane 
Above me weave a roof of shade 

Impervious to the sun and rain. 

As thrills of long-hushed tone 
Live in the viol, so our souls grow iine 
With keen vibrations from the touch divine 

Of noble natures gone.— Zowell. 

Men. Ton have stood your Kmi^ation ; and the tribnnes 
EndMe you with the people's voice : "Remains, 
That, In the of^cial marks in»«i*ed, you 
Anon do meet the sertate.— Shakespeare. 

A stately squadron of snowy geese were riding in an adjoining pond, convoying 
whole fleets of dndiss.— Irving. 

As the lefiecHon of a light 

Between two burnished mijrors gleams, 
Or lamps upon a bridge at night 
Stretch on and on before the sight. 

Till the long vista endless seems.— Longfellow. 

It is ob»ioua that theory alone can never make a good artist ; and it is equally 
obtijous that practice unaided by theory can never correct errors, but must establish 
them..— Mrs. Wmma Willard. 

Tell us, how of old our saintly mothers 

Schooled themselves by vigil, fast, and ^Tayer.-Kingsley. 
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O wad some power the giftie gie us. 
To see oursels as others see us I 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion.— Bums. 

The near twrizan tempta to rest In vain. 
Thou, faithful sentinel, dost never quit 
Thy long appointed watch; but, sleepless still, 
Dost guard the fixed Mght of the urdverse. 
And bid the north forever know its place. 

— Wa7'e. (Ursa Major.) 

A ruddy drop of manly blood 

The rarjring sea outweighs.— .£te«'«o«. 

A power is on the earth and in the air 

Prom which the vital spirit shrinks afraid. 
And shelters him, in nooks of deepest shade, 

Prom the hot steam and from the flery glare.— Sn"""'- 

They never knew how kindness grows 

A vigU and a care, 
Nor watehfA beside the heart's re^se 

In silence and in prayer.— .Br/^wer. 

Some, that will evermore peep through their eyes. 

And laugh, like jjorrots, at a bag-piper ; 

And other of such wreegar aspect. 

That they'll not show their teeth in way of smile, 

Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable.— S'AaS««peaw. 

Cos. I will rather suq to be de«??i«ed, than to deceiue so good a commantfer, with 
so slight, so drunken, and indlscrw* an of^er. Drunk ? and speak parrot t and 
squabble? swagger f swear? and discowrse fustian with one's own shadow?— O thou 
in»i«ible spirit of wine, if thou hast no name to be known by, let us call thee— 
devil '.—Shakespeare. 

Manly as Hector, but more dangerous ; 

Por Hector, in his blaze of wrath, subswiies 

To tender ottjecta ; but he, in heat of action. 

Is more lAndicUve than jeatoxts love : 

They call him Troilus; and on him erect 

A ««cond hope, as fairly built as 'H.eotoi.— Shakespeare, 

"Why BO slow, 
Gende and voluble spirit of the air? 
O come, and breathe upon the fainting earth 
Coolness and Hie.— Bryant. (,The Summer Wind.) 
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All the earth and air 

"With thy voice is loud, 
As when the night is bare. 
From one lone cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is overflowed. 

Shelley. {To a Ski/lark.) 

Sam. How ahwlute the knave is ! we must speak by the card, or equivocation 
will undo VLs.—Shakenpeare. 

In wood and thicket, over the wide grove. 

They answer and proi'o*e each other's song.— Coleridge. 

The hint maleuo/ent, the look oblique. 

The obOTous satire, or implied dislike.— Sannah More. 

I am a woman, 
And the inmrgent demon of my nature 
That made me brave the oracle, revolts 
At pity and compassion.— Longfellow. (Pandora.) 

The Spring is here— the (i«;»cate-£ooted May, 

With its slight fingers full of leaves and flowers I 

And with it comes a thirst to be away, 

"Wasting in wood-paths its voluptuous hours— 

A. feeling that is like a sense of wings, 

Ile«rtess to soar above these Tperiehing things,— Willis. 

Nor aught so good, hut, strain'd from that fair use, 
Bevolts from true birth, stumbling on aimse.— Shakespeare. 

Say, that she rail,— why, then, I'll tell her plain. 

She sings as sweetly as a nightingale ; 

Say, that she frown,— I'll say, she looks as clear 

As morning roses newly wash'd with dew; 

Say, she be mute, and will not speak a word, — 

Then, I'll oommemi her wfebility. 

And say — she uttereth piercing eloquence. — Shakespeare, 

T)evotion borrows Music's (one. 

And Music takes devotion's wing; 
And, like the bird that hails the sun. 

They soar to heaven, and soaring aing.-Scott. 

If a Eoman citizen had been asked if he did not fear that the congwror of 
Gaul might establiah a, throne upon the ruina of public liberty, he would have 
ins^anfly rejjeUed the unjust insimwation. Yet Greece fell ; Caesar passed the Rubi- 
con, and the patriotic arm even of Brutus could not pre*«;'!;e the liberties of his 
devoted country.— Henry Clay. 
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Thou losest labour : 
As easy niay'st thou the intreru:JiSint air 
With thy keen sword impress, as make me bleed : 
Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crests ; 
I bear a charmed life, which must not yield 
To one of woman born.— 5 



Truth crushed to earth shall rise again : 
The eternal years of God are hers ; 

But Error, wounded, writhes with pain, 

And dies among his worshipers.— Bryant. 

Earth proudly wears the Parthenon, 
As the best gem upon her s&ne. — Einermn. 

But this new governor 
Awakes me all the enrolled penalties. 
Which have, like unscour'd armour, hung by the wall 
So long, that nineteen zodiacs have gone round. 
And none of them been yfom.— Shakespeare. 



